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Smith U. S. Manager 
Of Royal- Liverpool: 
Conick Gen’! Att’y 


H. Clay Johnson and A. C. Sey- 
mour Deputy U.S. Managers and 
Executive Vice Presidents 


CONICK OUTSTANDING HEAD 


Smith Entered Insurance in 1921 
and Has Had Fine Career; Joined 
Royal-Liverpool in 1926 
Extensive changes will take place in 
the top management of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Insurance Group effective July 1, 
according to an announcement by H. C. 
Conick, present executive head. of the 
ll-company organization which ranks 
among the leading fire, casualty and ma- 
rine insurance groups in the country. 
Succeeding Mr. Conick will be Clarke 
Smith who will be named United States 
Both are dis- 
executives who have 
served Mr. Smith 
be succeeded as deputy U.S. 
and executive vice president by H. Clay 
will also retain his 
tion as general The 
created position of an additional deputy 
U.S. manager and executive vice presi- 
dent will be assumed by A. C. Seymour. 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Seymour are now 
assistant U.S. managers and vice presi- 


and president. 
tinguished top 
insurance 


manager 
well. will 
manager 
posi- 


Johnson who 


counsel. newly 


dents. 
Mr. 
office of 


Conick will also relinquish his 
deputy United States manager 
of the British and Foreign Marine, 
and the Thames & Mersey Marine, and 
will be succeeded in these positions by 
Clarke Smith. F. B. Zeller will continue 
as United States manager of these com- 
panies and Mr. Conick remains general 
attorney for these companies in the 
ISA 


Conick Holds 


Mr. Conick stated that while he is re- 
linquishing the offices of U.S. manager 
and president he will retain his posts 
as general attorney and director of the 
companies of the group. By dropping 
many of his group administrative duties, 
Mr. Conick will be free to take an 
increasingly active part in industry af- 
fairs. Among the important posts he 
now holds are vice president, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; vice chair- 
man, Insurance Executives Association; 
president and director, General Adjust- 


23) 


Many Important Posts 


(Continued on Page 
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the sad story of the 
CARELESS 


family 


chapter IL The next scene is sure to have plenty of firemen in it! 
if with tches and lighted cigarettes caused 91,000 fires 
in 1950 alone. Serve your assured and your community. Teach fire 


prevention constantly. 





— tHe London & Lancashire 
eer GROUP 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. ® ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
GROUP PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. # SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
= COMPANY OF NEW YORK . STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


(Fire Department) e LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 











The Engrosser 


He was an auditor and a good one. And he was a man of 


parts as well as of figures, a singer and a reader and a good 


companion. 


An out-growth of his fine penmanship was the documents he 
a i I 

His avocation was calligraphy and engrossing. During 

of colorful 


wrote. 
many years he kept turning out striking examples 
testimonial tributes. His skill was exercised in what is now prac- 
tically a lost art. He was a spiritual heir of the monks who made 
and illuminated missals. The finished results of his work with 
ink and paint, bound in morocco or framed on the wall, 
treasured by families now possessing the pages he so beautifully 


are 


engrossed. 


An art director once suggested to him that his lettering was 
perhaps too precise. The old the art director, 
achieved a certain charm with a 
The modern engrosser answered 
I make the very best lettering | 


monks, said 


rather more casual letter, a 
more freehand use of the pen. 
“I don’t imitate the ancients. 
am capable of, and I think the old fellows worked by the same 


They did the best they could.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


rule. 

















Commissioners Move 
To Improve Methods 
In Public Relations 


Set Up Plan to Make Committee 
Reports Available to Press 
Soon After Delivery 


MEETING ONE OF BUSIEST 


Situation in Solicitation at Military 
Bases; N. Y. Department Report 
on Duplication 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Chicago, June 23—With a registration 
‘ than 800 30 commit 
tees and subcommittees considering per 
the 
convention of 


of more and with 
business, 
National 


Insurance Commissioners 


tinent angles of insurance 
83rd 


Association of 


the annual 


is one of the largest and busiest in its 
are being held in Con 


the 


Sessions 


He tel, 


history. 

rad Hilton 

Hotel. 
When NAIC 


cago one of their objectives was to im 


formerly Stevens 


officers arrived in Chi 


Association’s relations 
that 
At executive committee meeting 


prove the public 


situation, and has been accom 


plished. 
have committee re- 


it was decided to 


the soon 


Thus, it 


ports made available to press 


delivery. will be 
the 


officially what have been the conclusions 


after their 


possible for entire industry to learn 


of those committees instead of some 


times waiting weeks before these re 


ports have officially gone out the 


public. 
New Plan Much Needed 


Although the ¢ 
tion is more 


Associa 
than eight decades old the 
press reporting of the conventions here 
tofore has been inadequate. Practice 
has been for chairmen of the standing 
committees to rush the reading of their 
reports at the final Wednesday 
afternoons, as the convention was about 
to adjourn. Chairmen would then go to 
the press table and hand out a few 
carbon copies, but not enough to go 
around. In the case of some reports 
the result has been that the industry 
as a whole has not known what has 
been done, and occasionally Commis 
sioners have asked deputies after reach 
ing home what was the exact action 
taken on some particular subject at the 
convention. The situation was further 
complicated by —— who would sit 
in at-a hearing until they caught a head- 
line and would then rush to some other 
committee. room and catch another fea- 
ture while they were there. The plan 
now is to have all the reports available 
by Wednesday afternoon. On Thurs 
day the Commissioners will have an 
executive session and then adjourn. In 
case some report which goes to the 
press is not approved on Thursday, it 
will go back to the committee. 

The first plenary session of the con 


“ommissioners’ 


session, 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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He’. sranp there after the day’s work, tired and hot and 
muddy from head to foot. And he'll tell you: 

“There isn’t a job in New York City I'd swap for this.” 
Then he'll look off across his fields, wondering if you, or 
any city man, can ever understand what he’s trying to say. 
The chances are you understand. 

There’s a feeling comes to a man looking at his farm. 

Here is his little piece of the world, and his chance to make 
something of it. Everything a man can get out of life is 
somewhere in that patch of earth. There’s food and drink 
in it, clothing and houses, books and fiddles, and college for 
the kids. Whether it’s fifty acres or ten thousand, all the 
makings are there, and what you get out of it is up to you, 
You like that feeling, if you’re a born farmer. 

In the early days, a farmer had only his two hands to work 
his patch of earth. With them he cleared and built, 

plowed and seeded and reaped. His wife spun and wove. 
cooked and preserved. When the children were 

old enough, they’d add their young muscles 
to the work. Later if things went well, 
there’d be a horse, or maybe a team, 

to help them make a life from the soil. 


He crows a life from a patch of earth 


= 








‘Thousands of little pieces of earth... each with a man 
plowing, a woman helping, and kids growing. Add them 
up, and that was America. And it still is. 


Today you'll find machines puffing through the harder 
jobs. Maybe you'll see a television set in the sitting room, 
and a dishwashing machine in the kitchen where there 
used to be a pump. But the farmer is still a man who'll look 
over his fields in a certain quiet way, wondering if he 

can ever tell a city man about the feeling in his heart. 


Maybe he doesn’t need to, Maybe the city man knows. 

For in this country we are all keepers of fields, all planters 
and growers, It doesn’t matter whether our soil is a 

factory, an office or a store. Each of us has his piece of 
the world, and we can look at it at the day’s end and say 
with pride: “I cleared it. | plowed it. I seeded it. The harvest 
is mine. That's my farm, from which I grew a life.” 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Million 


Dolla 


r Round Table 


Meeting At 





MDRT Sessions in 20 Rooms of Hotel 


Pension Plans, Profit-Sharing, Control of Retirement Funds, 
Group Insurance, Deferred Compensation 
Among Subjects Discussed 


By Cuares D. SPENCER 


” 


The “Room Hopping Sessions” at the 
Million Dollar Round Table meeting 
were highly successful with 20 different 
rooms manned by two experts on the 
subject to be covered. 

A factful table showing the value of 
a 10-pay life policy to a man of 40 as a 
medium for providing credit and pro- 
tection was distributed by John Kellam, 
National Life, Vt., New Canaan, Conn. 
‘he illustration demonstrates that after 
the prospect pays the first year’s pre- 
mium to pay for the protection, prac- 
tically all the future premiums go toward 
increasing the cash value which affords 
collateral to the owner. He uses the 
chart successfully in showing the cost 
and values on the net, with the divi- 
dends used to buy additional insurance, 
and in case the prospect discounts the 
premiums by paying them in advanee. 
There is substantial tax advantage to the 
high income tax bracket prospect under 
the discount method, Mr. Kellam pointed 
out. “If you explain the plan simply so 
they can understand it, they will buy the 
plan just like we do,” he said. 

The Pension Session 

\t the pension session at which Her- 
man A. Zischke, Union Central, Chicago 
and San Francisco, and Oscar Carlin, 
John Hancock, Columbus, O., were 
hosts, David B. Fluegelman, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, New York, declared there 
was no such thing as an 
actuary. He emphasizes this point to the 
prospect in no uncertain terms when he 
runs ee competition on self-admin- 
istered plan proposals. After all, he said, 
the only way an actuary can secure a 
continuous income is through the me- 
dium of self-insured plans, as an insured 
plan cuts him out of a recurring annual 
fee. There was some sentiment against 
the use of the profit-sharing device for 
funding a retirement plan. There ap- 
peared to be general agreement that the 
most satisfactory plan is to have a mini- 
mum pension plan plus a sitcalation 
plan. Without the pension base the 
older men are not properly taken care 
of, it was pointed out. Adon N. Smith, 
II, Northwestern Mutual, Charlotte, 
N. C., said that he has put in a lot of 
profit-sharing plans because the employ- 
er wouldn’t put in a pension. 

In response to a question whether the 
pension plan can be used mainly to pro- 
vide for past service with a_ profit- 
sharing plan to cover future service, Mr. 
Carlin said that he had put in a plan 
of that type. Mr. Smith expressed doubt 
that the Commissioner would approve 
a pension plan without any future serv- 
ice credits, although it is possible to 
have a higher past service benefit than 
that for future service. 

The use of pension plans for doctors’ 
clinics created considerable interest. 
David Marks, Jr., New England Mutual, 
New York, told of establishing a pension 
plan for a clinic of eight doctors. Their 
main incomes came from their outside 
practice but they did receive an average 
of $7,000 each from the incorporated 
clinic. The Treasury Department was 
willing to approve a pension plan for the 
clinic staff, including the doctors pro- 
viding 15% retirement income on the 


“independent” 


first $3,600 of earnings and 30% on 
earnings over that amount. Mr. Marks 
and others felt that it wasn’t possib!e 
for doctors to provide pension plans 
for themselves under corporations espe- 
cially set-up for that purpose, although 
they might use an existing clinic for 
that purpose. 


Profit - Sharing Approach 


Ron Stever, Equitable Society, Los 
Angeles, reported that the profit-sharing 
approach is being misused in the south 
ern California area. Intensive drives are 
a staged for this business on a pack- 

ge deal basis. The main stress is be- 


Bernard C. Lewis Paid for 
94 Cases in First Year 


Bernard C. Lewis, Prudential, Newark, 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round 
Table in his first year in the business 
with $1,200,000 in volume on 94 cases. 
On every one of the cases, Mr. Lewis 
received the first premium check with 
the application. This is true of his sub- 
sequent business as well. Mr. Lewis was 
the buyer and general manager of a 
food business before he entered insur- 
ance. His key to success is program- 
ming on a referred basis. 





Treasury Department had _ disallowed 
profit-sharing trust contributions where 
the trust had purchased the employ- 
er’s stock which had a spotty dividend 
paying record. The general consensus 
was that although the corporation and 
the corporation owners may be able to 
use the trust funds to advantage in cer- 
tain cases all such transactions must 
be profitable to the trust itself, since 
the primary objective is to provide bene- 
fits to the employes. 


Herman A. Zischke, 


Union Central, 


Million Dollar Round Table Executive Committee 





Left to right, seated—G. Nolan Bearden, New England Mutual, Beverly Hills, Cal., 

vice chairman; William T. Earls, CLU, Mutual Benefit, Cincinnati, chairman; 

Walter N. Hiller, CLU, Penn Mutual, Chicago, immediate past chairman. Standing 

—Arthur F. Priebe, CLU, Penn Mutual, Rockford, Ill.; George B. Byrnes, CLU, 
Equitable Society, Pasadena, Cal. 


ing placed on the idea that the employer 
can use the money in the profit-sharing 
trust to finance his business operations. 
They explain that insurance can be 
bought by the trust on the life of the 
key owner which in turn will aid in 
solving his estate tax problem. The 
proponents also claim that the corpora 
tion can borrow money from the trust. 
Mr. Stever said that the main purpose 
of a profit-sharing plan under the law 
is to provide benefits for the employes 
Although he isn’t necessarily against the 
idea of the trust buying key man in- 
surance or stock of the employing cor- 
poration, this is only a_ secondary 
advantage and loans to the corporation 
and the purchasing of its stock by the 
trust must be approved by the Treasury 
Department. Those who are misusing 
the profit-sharing approach indicate that 
such approval is more or less auto- 
matic, but it isn’t. 

Paul A. Hazard, Jr, New England 
Mutual, Chicago, reported that the 


Chicago, felt that the indiscriminate use 
of profit-sharing trusts to finance em- 
ployer-owner projects would create a 
bad reaction for the business. It was 
brought out that although the trust 
agreement many provide for the pur- 
chase of key man insurance, the Treas- 
ury Department will not approve a defi 
nite committment by the trust to pur 
chase the stock of the key man at some 
indefinite time. Whether such a plan can 
be carried out at the death of the key 
man, depends on the value of the stock 
at the time and whether such an in- 
vestment is to the trust’s benefit. 

Mr. Stever reported that his firm had 
made a survey of 400 profit-sharing 
plans and it was found that 10% of 
profits before taxes was the most popu- 
lar formula. Guy S. Burtis, Connecticut 
General, Chicago, said that he uses a 
graded percentage plan, such as 5% on 
the first $5,000 up to 15% on the maxi- 
mum. Mr. Burtis put in his first profit- 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Bretton 


W oods 





Employe Benefit Plans 
Of 415 Corporations 


IS GIVEN TO MDRT 


Unions Feel That Pension Plans Are 
Deferred Compensation, Not 
a Gratuity 


SURVEY 








At a symposium on employe benefit 
plans at the Million Dollar Round Table 
recent conference in Bretton Woods, N. 
H., results of a survey made of 415 
American industrial corporations, each 
with 1,500 or more employes, was dis- 


cussed. Consensus of meeting was that 





L. J. ACKERMAN 


industry can make a great contribution 
to society if it adopts retirement pro- 
grams rather than just pension plans 
Laurence J. Ackerman, dean, School of 
Business Administration, U niversity of 
Connecticut, was chairman of the sym- 
posium. Speakers included Burton A. 
Zorn, a New York attorney, and Wil- 
lard E. Solenberger, Social Security de- 
partment, UAW-CIO, Detroit 

The survey pointed out that there 
is a vital distinction between a pension 
plan and a retirement program. The for- 
mer concerns itself merely with the 
economic security of the retiring em- 
ploye. The latter presupposes a security 
stool with three legs—economic security, 
pre-retirement p-eparation and _ post- 
retirement adjustment. 


Larger Industries More Likely to Have 
Established Pension Plan 


Nearly three-quarters of the 
nies had pension plans for their hourly 
rated workers. It was found that the 
larger companies were more likely to 
have established pension plans. Primary 
metals and metal products had_ the 
largest percentage of pension plans; tex 
tile manufacturing, the lowest propor 
tion of plans. 


Attitude of Unions 


compa 


The contribution of hs unions to 
pension planning cannot be denied. The 
feeling of tne unions is that pension plans 
are a form of deferred compensation 
rather than a gratuity from the em- 
ployer. 

An interesting facet of the study was 
the recognition of the problem of an 
arbitrary retirement age. Although most 
of the plans established 65 as the nor 
mal retirement age, it was recognized 
that this problem deserves careful and 
intensive cule xv American industry 

Numerous studies have proved that 
most employes do not want to retire 
and that of those who do retire, the ma- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Bohlinger’s Stand 
On Expense Limits 


AGAINST COMPLETE REVISION 
Wants Ripsidiaea on Fundamental Prin- 
ciples Before Any Changes in 
New York’s Sec. 213 
first public statement on 
Bswnconkh rig Mag oe 


Making his 


the stand of the 





as to proposed amendments to the New 
York Expense Limitation Law—Sec. 213 

Superintendent of Insurance Alfred J. 
Bohlinger in a talk before the Milwau- 
kee Association of Life Underwriters 
Friday of last week which has na- 
tional significance, supported several 
proposed changes but came out against 
scrapping the old law and_ substituting 
an entirely new section. Any changes, 
he stated, should be considered only 


been reached on 


, 


after agreement 
fundamental principles. 
Superintendent Bohlinge 
thinking in regard to various changes 
which have been proposed to the ex- 
pense limitation provisions of Insur- 
ance Law. He stated, “the issues in- 


r outlined his 


volved are too important, the threat of 

disaster from a misstep too great, for us 

to build on any foundation other than 

one constructed of agreements on prin- 
ple.” 

Not a Limit on Agents’ Compensation 
The head of the New York Insurance 

Department reed that law should 






























be amended to give recognition to pres- 
ent day conditions but cautioned against 
the enactment of any slation which 
would destroy the long established prac- 
tices which have successfully brought 
life insurance to the public at a reason 
able cost. 

He reviewed the suggestion that 
soliciting agents’ compensation should 
be treated separately from all other 
items of expense and should be limited 
by a separate section of the resi point 
ing that the law is primarily a 
lim on the money a life insur- 
ance company may spend in acquiri ing 
new business and_ not limitation on 
igents nsation,. 

“Tt » me he stated, “that the 

ti r expense con- 

gration of com- 

her expenses, has tended 

discussion of commis- 

the hands of those most 

ncerned—company executives 

and nts’ representatives. Should we 

disc ghtly the known advantages of 

an expense limitation section which has 

worked throughout the years and sub- 

stitute therefore a new section based on 

, fer philosophy, the advantages 
icl ire conjectural ?” 

vATIV at im speech ie referred to the 
importance of the law, pointing out that 

t countrywide operations 
li insurance compa- 





thorized to do business 











well as those domiciled 
’ present, he explained, 
approximately 76% of all the life insur 
ance in force in United States legal 
reserve companies is in New York li- 
censed « i 
He ( to the fact that the 
law stems m t fundamental nature 
of the business rather than from any 
desire on the part of the Legislature or 
e State Insurance Department to 


ings 


limit agents’ earn 


In Agreement on Some Changes 














In discussing the criticism that the 
expense limitation eet of the New 
York Insurance Law does not make any 
provision for training allowance for 
new nts, Mr. Bohlinger said, “it 
seems er proper, therefore, to recog- 
nize the fact that some economic sup- 
port wen be desirable for new agents 
if the companies are to attract and retain 


that he be- 
adopted, 





people.” He declared 
ral y lowances, if 








be so establis! ed as to be at 

r aximum the first year. They 
ould diminish there: afte ‘r as the new 
gent gains experience, until they are 
finally cut off by the end of the third 
- of such training, since after that 





Affiliated Photo—Conway 
ALFRED J. BOHLINGER 


time training allowances should no 
longer be necessary.” 

The New York Superintendent of In- 
surance also supported the proposed 


amendment which would enable general 
companies to pay _ soliciting 
55% of the first year and 5% 
overriding commission to the general 
agent. Stating that these companies are 
at a disadvantage under the present law, 
he said it is generally conceded that the 


agency 








law should be amended to give them 
the margin necessary to pay the over- 
riding commission to the general agent. 


Relating to New Business 

Turning to the suggestion that agency 
limits should be readjusted, Mr. Bohlin- 
ger declared that “some recognition 
Smee ‘ See 
should probably be given to the facility 
with which new business can be written 
putting 


under present conditions by 
greater emphasis in the expense limit 
formula on new business.” However, he 


caution, stating “we 
go too far in this 
the ex- 


added a 
must be 
direction. 


note of 
careful not to 

The relating of 
to new busi- 


pense limitation too largely 

ness would tend to defeat one of the 
chief recommendations of the Arm- 
strong Committee, i.e., the prevention of 


extravagance through over-expansion of 
the business. We also must remember,” 
he continued, “that certain renewal ex- 
penses arise and the limits must be 
established so that, in a period of de- 
clining new business they will be ade- 
quate to provide for renewal expenses.” 
Need to Keep Flexibility 
aspects of revision 
perintendent Bohlinger said: 
“In considering possible changes in 
the law, we must keep in mind the sub- 
factors which 


On general Su- 


tle and often intangible 

go into good agency management. We 
must be sure that the type of expense 
limitation law under which the compa- 
nies will be required to live does not 
put them or their agents into a strait- 
jacket. We must have sufficient flexi- 
bility so that a company may pay more 


general agent and less to a solicit- 


to a 

ing agent if it feels that this method will 
best suit its needs. The law must also 
permit a company to do the reverse if 
it is convinced that it can achieve bet- 
ter results in this manner. 

“Should the law be so drawn that a 
company is limited in the way it may 
slice the compensation ‘pie’, it might 
well sound the death knell of the gen- 
eral agency system of operation. The 
general agent’s status as an independ- 
ent businessman would be destroyed if 


him in the position 
a branch manager. The history of the 
insurance business has demonstrated 
here is room for both methods of 
Some companies have grown 
under the branch office 
system while others have done so on 
a general agency basis. 

“Tt is my belief that the expense limi- 


we were to place 





that 
operation. 
and prospered 





Pru Starts Writing A. & H. on 
Staggered Basis, June 30 


The Prudential’s widely anticipated in- 
dividual sickness and accident program 
will be placed on the market beginning 
June 30, as outlined in detail on the 
A. & H. page of this issue. The Pru- 
dential will feature non-cancellabe cov- 
erage countrywide, introducing its poli- 
cies on a staggered basis with certain 
offices making initial sales next week 
and others following at short intervals. 
The introductory program, the company 
says, will be substantially completed by 
July 31. 


New England Mutual Names 
J. C. Pittman General Agent 


New England Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of John C. 
Pittman as general agent in Birming- 
ham. He served as agency manager 


there for the past year. 

lifelong resident of Birmingham, 
Mr. Pittman was graduated from How- 
ard College in 1943. After his discharge 
from the Marines, he entered the life 
insurance business in 1946. He joined 
New England Mutual’s Birmingham 
agency in 1949, became agency super- 
visor in 1950 and agency manager in 
1951. 

A member and past vice president of 
the Birmingham Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, Mr. Pittman is a member 
of the Alabama Football Officials Asso- 
ciation and of a number of civic groups. 





tation law should do nothing which 
might tend either to favor or to penalize 
the established pattern of either type 
of operation. While some change con- 
ceivably may be desirable, we should 
think very carefully and consider all its 
possible implications rather than seize 
on a particular amendment to the law 
as a panacea. 


Sees Basis of Agreement 


In conclusion the Superintendent said: 
“As I have learned more and more 
about the background, philosophy and 
practical operation of the expense limi- 
tation law, I have come to realize that 
many of its alleged inadequacies are 
actually part of its strength. For ex- 
ample, spokesmen for interested seg- 
ments of the industry have deemed the 
law as a patchwork—and with that as a 
springboard have called for its com- 
plete overhaul. Presumably, if the law 
had never been amended since its enact- 
ment, they would use that fact to prove 
that a complete overhaul was necessary 
because of its inflexibility. Actually the 
number of amendments which have been 
made to the law and the fact that today 
we are debating how the law should be 
amended, are a tribute to its sound 
foundation and flexible structure. 

“In my discussion today, T have re- 
frained from attempting to deal speci- 
fically with all the possible areas of 
interest. Rather, I have endeavored to 
present my analysis of the problems 
in the form of a review of fundamental 
principles. The issues involved are too 
important—the threat of disaster from a 
build on 


misstep too great—for us to 

any foundation other than one construct- 
ed of agreements on principle. We 
should not let preoccupation with the 
details or the minutae involved keep 
us from dealing first with the basic 


question of what we want to accomplish. 
Following this we can translate prin- 
ciples into legal terms. Partisan feelings 
or self-interest should have no part in 
the determination of the issues. All 
those with whom T have discussed the 
issues seem to have been motivated by 
a genuine desire to safeguard the inter- 
ests of all concerned. The particular 
problems of the producers, the compa- 
nies and the policyholders will all. be 
considered. IT am sure we can all agree 
that no legislation should be enacted 
which would destroy those long-estab- 
lished practices which have successfully 
brought life insurance to the public at a 
reasonable cost.” 


Asst. Director Advertising 
For Mutual Life of N. Y. 





CLARKE, JR. 


ROBERT P. 


Robert P. Clarke, Jr., has been ad- 
vanced to assistant director of advertis- 
Mutual Life of New York, it 
announced today by Clifford B. 
rela- 


ing for 
was 
Reeves, vice president for public 
tions. 


Mr. 


tual of 


joined Mu- 
1948, as an 
that he 


Clarke, 32 years old, 
New 


advertising 


June, 
Before 


York, in 
assistant. 


was with Badger & Browning & Her- 
sey, Inc., serving in research and later 
as an assistant account executive and 


assistant art director. 

{r. Clarke is a graduate of Cornell 
University. In World War II he served 
for four years with the United States 
Marine Air Corps. He flew 25 combat 
missions in the Pacific and was awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and the 
Air Medal with two gold stars. Sepa- 
rated as a first lieutenant, he now holds 
a reserve commission as a captain. Mr. 
Clarke is married and has three chil- 
dren. 


LIC Committee Chairman; 
Chattanooga Meeting Set 


Ashley C. Tobias, Jr. president of 
Life Insurers Conference and president 
of Palmetto State Life, a ne Brice 


announced the personnel of the Confer- 
ence standing gua who were 
appointed for 1952- 5 

It is also Pesci? that the second 


quarterly meeting of the LIC executive 
committee will be held in Chattanooga, 


September 18. The session will take 
place in the board of directors’ room of 
the new home office building of the 
Interstate Life & Accident. At that 


time a number of the appointed commit- 
tees are expected to report. 
Chairmen of the committees 
H. Mears, president, Union Life, Rich- 
mond, advisory; Neal O. Dubson, vice 
president, Quaker City Life, Philadel- 
phia, attendance; J. T. Smith, vice presi- 
dent, Atlantic Life, Richmond, auditing: 
Richard B. Evans, president, Colonial 
Life, East Orange. N.T., business stand- 
ards: Stanley G. Brading, executive vice 
president, Dixie Security Life. Sumter 
S. C., credentials; William C. Turpin. 
Ir.. general counsel, Bankers Health & 
Life. Macon, Ga., laws and legislation; 


are J. 


T. N. Kidd, assistant vice president, 
Home Beneficial Life, Richmond, mem- 
bership ; Powell Stamper, sales promo- 


tion manager, National L ife & Accident, 
Nashville, public relations; J. R. Leal, 
secretary, Interstate Life & Accident, 


Chattanooga, resolutions; John T. Acree, 
Ir., president, Lincoln Income Life, 
Louisville. statistics; W. P. Tate, presi- 


Indeper idence Life & Accident, 


dent, 
accident & health. 


Louisville, 
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AN ILL WIND 


5 pe DAY had promised to be fair, but now the 
wind was shifting to the northeast under a 
darkening sky and whipping the water into white- 
capped waves that splattered against the Cora’s 
hull as she lay at anchor off the Cape. 


Bob Martin tossed his. line over the side and 
said, “How does it look to you, Andy?”’ He’d come 
out for a day’s fishing on Andrew Worth’s old 
cabin cruiser—and was depending on his friend’s 
judgment as to the weather and the seaworthiness 
of his craft. 


Andy looked at the sky and shrugged. “‘It may 
blow over. May even help us get a couple of fish, 
for a change.” 


Bob pulled in his line and grimaced at the bare 
hook. ‘‘Ever get caught in a real rough storm?” 


‘A couple of times. If this one gets much worse 
we'll go back. Got caught in a bad one out here 
five or six years ago. Engine went dead on the way 
home, and Cora landed on the reef over there past 
the Cape. Had to hang on all night until a cutter 
finally came up and pulled us off next morning.” 


Andy looked at the breakers piling over the reef 
off in the distance. ‘‘Kind of scared me, there, for 
a while. Couldn’t see a light anywhere, and the 
waves kept pounding against old Cora so she was 
like to come to pieces. Then around the middle of 
the night it suddenly occurred to me that dying 
wasn’t what I was afraid of. You figure you’ve got 
that coming to you sooner or later anyway. What 
worried me most of all was what would happen to 
the family in case I did die. I kept thinking about 
all the things I’d planned on doing for them— 
things I could have done and should have done— 
that I just hadn’t gotten around to doing. Know 
what I mean?” 


Bob Martin nodded and said, “‘Yes, I guess I 
do.”’ He stared thoughtfully at the white-crested 
waves for a minute and then said, ‘‘Exactly when 
did you say that happened, Andy?” 


“Fall of ’46. Maybe you remember that storm. 
It came up out of the Gulf and...” 


“‘Yes, and I seem to remember something else, 
too. Wasn’t it in the fall of ’46 that you came 


ORK Life AGENy 
COMMUNI Ty 
A 


‘ ; 
| 
— 





it came up out of the Gulf: 
and blew Andy Worth some 2 Good 


around to my office one day? And wasn’t that the 
time you said you had finally decided to complete 
that Planned Security program I’d worked out for 
you at least two years before that? And did that 
night on the boat have anything to do with your 
taking out that extra New York Life policy I'd 
talked to you about?” 


Andy Worth grinned a little sheepishly and said, 
“To tell the truth, Bob, it had everything to do 
with it. I never said anything to you about it 
before because, well .. .” 

Bob Martin laughed. “I know. Because you 
thought that maybe I’d say, ‘See? That’s just 
what I’ve been trying to tell you right along!’”’ 

“Yes, something like that . . .” 

Bob shook his head and said, ‘“‘No, Andy, but I 
must admit that I might have been sorely tempted 
to say something trite about an ill wind having 
blown you some good!” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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Institute of Life Insurance 


Advertising Campaign Survey 


A “pilot survey” of a limited number 


a metropolitan area indi- 
cates that the 1951-52 advertising 
Institute of 


effect on 


of families in 
cam- 
paign of the Life Insurance 
has had measurable public at- 
titude toward the business, according to 
Holgar J. president of the or- 
ganization. 

The pilot survey, Mr. 


Johnson, 


Johnson empha- 


sized, was designed to measure, not 


absolute attitudes of the public toward 


life insurance, but rather rereetentel in 
attitudes between those who were aware 
of the Institute advertising and those 
who could not recall having seen it. 
Moreover, all questions dealt with the 
comparative relationship of life insur- 
ance to other elements contained in 
the questions—not to an absolute rating 
of life insurance. 

“While the survey was not intended 


to be of a scope broad enough to 
American 


that 


determine the attitude of the 
public 


does exist a more 


in general, it indicate there 


consistently favorable 


ittitude on the part of those who are 








conscious of the Institute’s advertising,” 
said Mr. Johnson. “( ceaacials if the sur- 
vey extended to a nationwide basis, 
there mi be revealed differences be- 
tween various segments of the popula- 
oy But our rese: arch staff, working 
with the set nden rganization which 





preach the 1 Vey 1S 
sults would show the 
more friendly attitude and better under- 


insurance business 


standing of the life 
| Institute newspaper 


generated 
idvertising.” 


Appeared in 465 Newspapers 














The campaign, which appeared in 465 
daily newspapers and six farm maga 
zines, detailed some of the contribution 
made by the policyholders to Americ: 
social and economic well-being through 
life insurance. It brought facts about 
the business to an audience of nearly 
50 million persons in question-and 
answer form and appeared in 1,000-line 
size 

Several attitude questions were asked 
the persons interviewed, and following 
the questions the five most recent Insti- 
tute advertisements were exhibited and 
respondents were pees which, if any, 
they remembered having seen before. 
Opinions, attitudes, and facts were then 
tabulated in terms of these two groups: 
The “Seers” (those who had seen one 
or more adve its), and the “Non- 


not recall having 





Seers” (tho 
seen any of 


On specific points in the questionnaire 


+1 
hem). 





the following are some of the results 
of the pilot survey, as evaluated among 
“Seers” and “N Seers”: 

On the safety of life insurance—74% 
more of the “Seers” than of the “Non- 
Seers” ranked life insurance as the 
safest of the choices of places to have 
their money 

On benefiting the American people— 
43% more of the “Seers” than of the 
“Non-Seers” ranked life insurance com- 
panies as having done more to benefit 
the American people than the other 
businesses mee 

On anti-inflation effort—l18% more of 
the “Seers” ian of the “Non-Seer 


ranked life insurance companies as ‘ie 





ing done more to discourage inflation 
than the other businesses listed, 
On the “extras” of life insurance 


held the adva intage of “Non- 
gnizing the first im 
portance of life insurance in providing 
for the education of children, by 474 
better housing, by 105%; factory Gane 
ing, by 122% 

On life 


“Seers” 
Seers” in rec 





insurance companies being 


“better and more honestly run_ than 
most businesses’—85% of the “Seers” 
selected this statement or one more 
strongly favorable as best expressing 


their own attitude toward life insurance 
companies, giving them a 26% advantage 
over the “Non-Seers” in this respect. 

On the high type of men who are its 
agents—57% more of the “Seers” than 
of the "Won-Seers” ranked the life in- 
surance business as attracting a_ high 
type of man as its salesmen. 

On its agents as a source of 
advice—40% more of the “Seers” than 
of the “Non-Seers” feel that their agent 
is one to whom they would turn for 
unbiased advice on personal problems. 

On the caliber of management—34% 
more of the “Seers” than of the “Non- 
Seers” regard the management of life 
insurance companies as being better than 
most businesses. 

Mr. Johnson emphasized that this ner- 
sonal interview survey was considered 
by the Institute to be merely an indica- 
tion of the effectiveness of the campaign 
and not, because of its limited scope, a 
testimony to its nationwide effec- 
very consistency of the re- 
sults, however, indicates the important 
part that the advertising of the Institute 
plays in developing “a more friendly 

titude toward and better understand- 
ing of the life insurance business” 
among the general public. 


unbiased 


clear 
tiveness. The 


Prudential Conference 
More 
Prudential 
and Hawaii 


than 160 representatives of The 
from the 11 Western States 
will gather at Victoria, 


B. C., on June 29 through July 1 for the 
1952 Western Leaders Conference which 
will be held in the Empress Hotel. This 
will mark the first time that all western 
home office delegates have met at a 
singie conterence. 

The business meetings will get under 
way on the second day with Harry E. 
Wilkinson, director of agencies, western 
home office, presiding. Speakers will be 
Harry J. Volk, vice president in charge 

western operations; Robert M. Green, 
vice president, Canadian home office, 
Jor H. Schumacher, special agent, 
Sacramento agency; George T. Wofford, 
second vice president, western home of- 
fice; Vega L. Brown, special agent, Salt 
Lake ( Sty Agency; and <A. Gordon 


Nairn, director of ‘agencies, Canadian 
home office 

G. Carl White, 
gencies, 


western 
1 


executive director of 
home office, will be 
chairman on the final day of the con- 
ference. Speakers will be Valentine 
Howell, executive vice president and ac- 
tuary, Newark; Ardell T. Everett, sec- 
ond vice president, Newark, and Harry 


J. Volk. 
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Agents and Brokers Placing... 
Life — Accident-Health — Hospitalization .. . 


Will Have Our Aggressive Cooperation 
in the Closing of their Cases. 
EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 East 42nd Street 
Peter E. Tumblety, First Vice-President 














Aetna Life Award Winners 

Three general agencies of Aetna Life 
have won top honors in the company’s 
1952 “Early Bird” which 
this year marked the of the 
membership qualification period for the 


celebration, 


opening 


silver jubilee year of the Aetna Life 
Corps of Regionnaires, an organiza- 
tion of the company’s leading salesmen. 
Winning the award for the second 
successive year were John A. Hill & 
Associates, Toledo, Ohio, and Walter F. 
Stone Agency, St. Paul, Minn. The 
third winner was V. B. Askew Agency, 
Wichita, Kansas. The awards are made 
to the general agencies showing the 


greatest improvement over the previous 
year’s weekly application average 

Special silver jubilee awards, present- 
ed in honor of the 25th year of the 
Corps of Regionnaires, were made to the 
top 25 Aetna Life salesmen throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

In addition, 1133 Aetna representatives 
earned other individual “Early Bird” 
awards for writing one or more applic a- 
tions for life, group or accident insur- 


ance during the week-long observance. 


Des Moines Managers Elect 

Des Moines, la—Roy Swarzman, dis- 
trict manager, Equitable Life of New 
York, was elected president of thé Des 
Moines General Agents and Managers 
Club at the annual meeting. He suc- 
ceeds T. D. Carnahan, general agent, 
Minnesota Mutual. Fred Van Rheenen, 
Prudential, was elected vice president 
and George Vogler, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, secretary-treasurer. 
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Karpel Made General Agent 
Continental Amer., Rochester 


LOUIS M. KARPEL 


Louis M. Karpel has been appointed 
general agent of Continental American 
in Rochester, N. Y. A native of Roch- 
ester he enlisted in World“War II as a 
private, attended Army Administration 
Officers’ Candidate School at University 
of Florida where he was commissioned 
a second lieutenant. He was promoted 
to first lieutenant and served as a com- 
pany commander in the European thea- 
tre. Mr. Karpel entered the insurance 
business in 1946 as an agent in The 
Prudential’s Rochester agency. 


Life of Georgia Promotions 
Pah ngs of four junior executives 
f Life Co. of Georgia is announced. 


a H. Benedict advanced to person- 
nel manager from assistant personnel 
manager; Dean Duggan to chief ac- 


countant from assistant chief accoun- 
tant; Richard A. Hurd to manager of 
Planning and Methods Department from 
methods analyst; and Edmund P. 
Phillips to coordinator of office opera- 
tions from assistant office manager. 

They have served as advisers to the 
Life of Georgia-sponsored company of 
Junior Achievement, Inc., national or- 
ganization devoted to teaching high 
school students how American business 
operates through actual handling of a 
business. They have completed Course 
| on LOMA Fellowships. 
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National 


Association of Insurance 


Commissioners 


Chicago 


at 





Sullivan Sees Supervision in New Area 


address as president of the 
Association of Insurance Com- 
Frank Sullivan, Insurance 
Kansas said the As- 
era with the 


In his 
National 
missioners, 
Commissioners of 
sociation entered a new 
SEUA Supreme Court decision eight 
years ago and that while that. critical 
period has been bridged it is no time 
to relax vigilance with the trend toward 
centralization of control at Washington. 

‘he record of accomplishments of 
our association negates any idea that 
centre aliz: ation is necessary to ac hiev e re- 
sults in the supervision of the insurance 
business,” he said. “Although the NAIC 
is only a voluntary organization and its 
action is not binding on the individual 
states, yet it has demonstrated its 
efficiency and effectiveness in meeting 
every situation by prompt and construc- 


tive action. For example, the collapse 
of the securities market in the early 
thirties was met by constructive action 


committee on vz aluation of 
securities. The banking holiday in 1933 
was met by recommendations — of 
emergency legislation in the various 
states and rules and regulations tem- 
porarily delaying premium payments 
were placed in force almost over night. 
The SEUA decision was faced promptly 
and decisively by the fostering of the 
McCarren Act and the preparation and 
widespread enactment of implementing 
legislation under the commissioners and 
all-industry cooperation program. These 
and many others are typical examples of 
the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
NAIC in the field of supervision. 


Supervision Has Been Effective 


“We have a 


by the 


right to be especially 
proud of our accomplishments during 
the past eight years, since 1944 and the 
SEUA decision. The change in the legal 
status of insurance from intra-state to 
inter-state required many 


in law and administrative procedure. The 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in cooperation with all seg- 


ments of the insurance business has, in 
my opinion, done a splendid job. 

“In order for us to more efficiently 
meet the problems from day to day, I 
feel that we should continually endeavor 
to improve the procedure of our associa- 
tion and the administration of our duties 





Dineen Sees SS Program 


Competition for Industry 
June 24—At a 
€ ommissioners 
Dineen, vice 

Northwestern Mutu: il Life 
New York Superintendent, discussed 
taxation as it affects life insurance. Dis- 
cussing government competition he said: 


luncheon of 
here today 
president of 
and former 


Chicago, 
Insurance 
Robert E. 


“Under Social Security, the compul- 
sory way, no premium taxes are paid. 
No tax on investment income is paid. 


The benefits are tax free. The tax, or 
premiums paid directly by the worker, 
covers only part of the cost of insur- 
ance. The tax levied against the em- 
ployer covers another part and the bal- 
ance is subsidized by collecting it from 
the taxpayers at large. 

“Most people think of Social Security 
as a tax, which it is. In fact, last year’s 
$3,009,000,000 Social Security tax was the 
third largest source of Federal revenue. 

“Our problem is to think of Social 
Security not as a tax but as insurance. 
It is a form of insurance which com- 
petes against our industry and is tax 
tree. We carry substantial tax burdens. 
\t the end of 1952 the survivorship bene- 
fits alone will amount to $250,000,000,000. 
That equals the total amount of life in- 
surance in force produced by the Amer- 
ican life insurance business under the 
voluntary system.” 

Mr. Dineen made a plea that warring 
factions in the insurance business. sit 
down and compose their tax difficulties. 


modifications. 


as supervisors in our respective states. 
This has been and always should be our 
main objective. 

“One of the most outstanding con- 
tributions toward this objective was the 
Michigan Insurance Department Insti- 
tute held at Michigan State College in 
Lansing, October 4-5, 1951. I know that 
every Commissioner is searching daily 
for ways and means whereby he can 
do a better administrative job but I 
wish to congratulate Commissioner 
Navarre of Michigan for the creation 
of a new approach to this problem.” 


Expand Central Office 


Commissioner Sullivan said there had 
been a 50% turnover in members of 
the association during the past 18 


months resulting in new personnel for 
practically all committees holding up to 
some extent greater progress in some 
directions. He urged increased facilities 
for the central office so that more re- 
search could be carried on by that office 
for the benefit of the committees and 
the commissioners. 


Men on Industry Committee 


Chicago, June 23—The industry com- 
mittee on arrangements for NAIC 
convention has as its chairman Roy 


president of Continental 
Casualty and Continental Assurance. Co- 
chairman is Neil C. Russell, manager, 
Inter-Insurance Exchange of Chicago 
Motor Club. Honorary chairman is Tlli- 


Tuchbreiter, 


nois Director of Insurance J. Edward 
Day. Treasurer is Chase M. Smith, 
Kemper Companies. Publicity chairman 
is Harry H. Fuller, manager, Illinois 


branch office, National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters. On the committee 
are 40 prominent insurance men of Chi- 
many of them top executives. 


Group Committee Meeting 

Chicago, June 23—The National Asso- 
ciation’s new committee which is making 
a study of Group insurance matters and 
chairman of which is David Fluegelman 


cago, 








of Northwestern Mutual Life, New York 
City, met here on Sunday and outlined 
plans for future activity. At a later 
date there will be conferences with 
insurance companies writing Group and 
allied lines. Among those attending the 


meeting here was Spencer McCarty of 
Albany, secretary of Life Underwriters 
Association of New York State. 


San Francisco Picked for 
1953 NAIC Convention Site 


Chicago, June 24—San Francisco was 
selected for the 1953 annual meeting of 
the Insurance Commissioners by the 
executive committee. Invitation was 
presented by Commissioner John R. 


Maloney. 

The midyear — this vear will 
be held in New York in December. The 
1953 midyear meeting will be in some 
Florida city to be decided upon. Lake 
Placid, N. Y., has invited the Commis- 
sioners to meet there for the 1954 mid- 
year meeting. 


Report New World Life 
Sale Rumors Are Untrue 


Chicago—Discussing a rumor that New 
World Life, Seattle, might be sold be- 
cause of a considerable increase in quo- 
tations for its stock, Commissioner 
Sullivan of Washington said the rumors 
were untrue. 


Purdue Glee ‘Club a Hit 


June 24—Purdue University 
hit at a luncheon of 


Chicago, 
Glee Club made a 


Insurance Commissioners today. It con- 
sists of 45 students. This Glee Club 
gave a concert in Berlin during its 


European tour. 


Wade Martin, New President, Often 


Named as Future Louisiana Governor 


Insurance Commissioner from Louis- 


iana, Wade O, Martin, Jr., who served 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners last. year as vice presi 


was elected president at the meet- 
Murphy, 
who 


dent, 
ing in Chic: igo this week. D. D. 
South Carolina Commissioner, 


was 
chairman of the executive committee 
last year, was elected vice president, 
and George A. Bowles, Virginia Com- 


missioner, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Commissioner Martin, who a holds 
the office of secretary of state of 
Louisiana, is prominent in otblic affairs 
in his state and his name has often been 
mentioned possible candidate for 
the governorship. ieacder as an un 
usually able public official, he is further- 
more a native son having been born 


as a 


in St. Martinsville. He was graduated 
from Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
with a B. A. degree in 1932 and then 
went to Louisiana State University 
where he received an LL. B. degree in 
1935. 

Commissioner Martin entered public 


life as an assistant attorney general after 
several years private practice then be- 
came Insurance Commissioner in 1944 





He is a member of the American Bar 
Association, the Louisiana State Bar and 
st Baton Rouge Parish Bar Associa 
1 a8 rn 
Commissioners 
(Continued from Page 1) 


a. was addressed by Mayor Ken- 





nelly of Chicago who was introduced by 
Illinois Director of Insurance J. F 
ward Day. The Mayor told how Chi- 
cago is making it unpopular to be re- 


violations as the 


sponsible for motor car 
here in giv- 


police are really in earnest 
ing summonses and causing 


traffic violations. 
Military Base Solicitation 
The subcommittee on life insurance 
solicitation on military bases, jurisdic 
tion of which has been ceded to Fed 
eral government, has erage Me ac 


chairman of 
Selves its ac 
camp com- 
their ap- 


f; 

tivities. The subcommitte 
which is Day of Illinois, 
tivities have caused some 
manders to act cautiously in 


proach to permitting solicitation of life 
insurance on their respective bases. 
At Chicago Director Day read cor- 


respondence with the Defense Depart- 
ment in Washington on the subject, and 
a communication from Anna M. 
berg to President Cleeton and 

R. Reno, Jr., Chicago, who had written 
to Defense Department giving the 
NALU viewpoint. In_ her letter Mrs 
Rosenbe re said in part: 

“It is possible for agents to 
insurance on a military installation 


Rosen- 
Robert 


qe 
solncit 


life 


over which exclusive jurisdiction has 
been ceded by United States, even 
though these agents or their companies 
may not be licensed by the state in 
which the installation is located, pro 
vided the agent and the company are 


licensed in one of t 48 states or Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

She also said the Department of De- 
fense does not agree that commanding 
officers of installations over which 
United States has exclusive jurisdictional 
authoritv should require that agents so- 
liciting on such bases and the compa- 
nies they represent be licensed in the 
state in which the base is located. 


Supervision of Policy Forms 
The New York Insurance Department 
given to NAIC a report entitled 


has 
Supervision Over Accident and 


“State 


arrests for 





WADE O. MARTIN, JR. 
tions. He is also a member of the 
professional fraternity Gamma 





Gamma and social 


ternity. 


Kappa Sigma 


D. D. Murphy, Vice President, 
Was Once Insurance Agent 


elected 


D. D. Murphy, who was vice 
president of N AIC, born in Huger, 
South Carolina, where his father was in 
the lumber business After attending 


went into real estate business 


i lie 
school he 


in Florida, later becoming associated 
Fisk Tire 


1928, Mr. 


insurance agent in Char 


with Co. as a salesman. In 


\ugust, Murphy became a life 
leston, S. C 
after which he entered the general in 
surance business there. 
1937, he entered Sot 


Depar 


In July, 


lina Insurance tment as a 








pervisor ‘ommissioner Sam King 


In 1939 appointed Deputy 


first 


f 


Department and Insurance Com 


1944. He 


missioner and returned to Chief 


ft the 
resigned as Com- 
Deputy 
enjamin 
lattet 


resigned, 


missioner in 
post in order that L. George B 


could become Commissioner 





served a year and four months 


and Murphy 
iwain. He belongs to 





became Commissioner 
numerou 
and civic associations in Columbia. He 


: : ’ 13 
is married and has three children 


Health and Life Insurance Policy 
Forms,” which the New York Depart- 
ment research staff has —— d. Su- 
perintendent B 1 th 
demonstrates there is 
low degree of uniformity and a hig 
gree of duplication among the sta 
supervision of life, accident and 
policy forms. The waste which 
must be reflected in higher c 
policyholders, he says, and he 
an expense which 
in majority of states by 
of current regulation. The report, 
is 42 pages, serves to highlight the 
lem of how to improve 


yhlinger said 
eee Se 





can hardly be justified 


the standards 
wl icl 
prob 
performance and 
framework of 


reduce cost within the 
state regulation. That result can be at 
tained only through thorough study. He 


said a subsequent report will describe 


and analyze possible solutions, 
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Life Committee Takes 
War Clause Off Agenda 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN LEGGETT 





Voted to Defer Aiton on Group Re- 
serves Pending Further Study 
by Committee 


Chicago, June 25—The life committee, 
chairman of which is Leggett of Mis- 
souri, voted in executive session to re- 
move the item of war clause from the 
committee’s agenda and the subcommit- 
tee on that subject was discharged. Also 
discharged from agenda was further 
study of possible effects of atomic war- 
Another 
item on agenda of committee had been 


fare on mortality experience. 


what level of contingency reserves are 
appropriate for various types of Group 
coverage and how reserves should be 
set aside. In view of lack of unanimity 
in the industry regarding most appro- 
priate manner of dealing with subject 
and in further view of requirements of 
some states that such reserves be pro- 
f Group life insur- 
voted to defer fur- 


vided in the case 


ance the committee 
ther consideration of the problem until 
such time as more study can be given. A 
subcommittee was appointed to studv 
the zone three report on credit life and 
credit accident and health insurance. As 
for agenda item as to what extent are 
life companies using Group life profits 
to shaadls accident and health losses the 
committee said it looks with disfavor 
on the practice of having “loss leaders” 
in anv line of life insurance and holds 
I view that each line of insurance 
1 be self supporting. Another ques- 
on agenda was whether a mutual 
life insurance co mpanv may write non- 
participating policies. Consensus of com- 
mittee was that a mutual life insurance 
company. should not write non-partici- 
natins policies unless specifically author- 
ized by statute. 





Recommend Further Study 
Of Uniform Accounting 


icago, June 25—In a letter to 
Chairman Lange of Commissioners 
Uniform Accounting Committee, James 
3. Clancy, chairman of Industry Uni- 
form Accounting Committee, discussed 
the unanimous view of the industry with 
regard to the requirement in the uni- 
form accounting instructions calling for 
the segreevation of expenses into the 
grouping known as acquisition field su- 
pervision and collection expenses. Be- 
cause of different situation in casualty 
and fire insurance a problem is pre- 
sented in trying to bring about a uni- 
form pattern for both the fire and casu- 
alty business. Under these circum- 
stances the industry feels that the de- 
elopment of an appropriate definition 
is a matter for rating organizations 
rather than a problem of the uniform 
accounting committee and that the sta- 
tistical information should be developed 
through the means of supplementarv ex- 
hibits and only for those lines of busi- 
ness where such data is required. 
Study of the subject will be continued. 








Speakers Announced for 
Internat’! Claim Meeting 


Four speakers who will address the 
43rd annual meeting of International 
Claim Association at the Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., September 15-17, are 
as follows: 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, professor of 
physical medicine and_ rehabilitation, 
New York University College of Medi- 
cine, and associate editor, New York 
Times, will speak on “America’s No. 
1 Problem.” 

Harold M. 


Stewart, executive vice 


Dr. L. I. Dublin to Retire; 
Lew To Be Met. Statistician 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, for many years 
statistician for Metropolitan Life and 
noted in the field of vital statistics, will 
retire from the company at the end of 
this year. 

Edward A. Lew, associate actuary of 
Metropolitan Life and active in the 
American Statistical Association and 
the American Public Health Association, 
will succeed Dr. Dublin as _ statistician. 

Mortimer Spiegelman, who has been 
assistant statistician, becomes associate 
statistician. 





president of The Prudential, whose sub- 
ject will be announced later. 

John W. Joanis, former chairman of 
the Health Insurance Council and as- 
sistant secretary, Hardware Mutual of 
Stevens Point, Wis., who will speak 
on activities of the Health Insurance 
Council. 

C. Manton Eddy, vice president and 
secretary, Connecticut General Life, 
whose topic will be “The Future of 
Group Insurance.” 

Samuel B. Reed, assistant secretary, 

laim department, Connecticut General 
Life, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. Publi ic relations for the conven- 
tion are being handled by Edward J. 
Bohne, associate superintendent, claim 
department of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 


Guardian Passes Billion; 


Directors Honor McLain 
Members of the board of directors of 
Guardian Life honored President James 
A McLain with a dinner celebrating the 
company’s recent attainment of a bil- 
lion dollars of insurance in force. The 
dinner was held Monday evening, June 
23, at the Metropolitan Club in New 
York 
Henry F. Tiedemann, who acted as 
toastmaster, reviewed the Guardian’s 
progress during Mr. McLain’s 32-year 
career with the company. He noted that 
the Guardian, although then 60 years in 
existence, had only $200,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force when Mr. McLain joined 
the company as an agency assistant in 
January, 1920. During Mr. McLain’s 
own rapid rise in the Guardian, the 
company was growing apace until in 
January, 1940, when he was. elected 
president, the Guardian had $493,000,000 
of insurance in force and assets of 
$140,000,000. Mr. Tiedemann cited the 
company’s record of achievement under 
President McLain’s 12 years of leader- 
ship in bringing its insurance in force 
over the billion dollar mark and its as- 
sets to over $320,000,000—an increase of 
well over 100% in both categories. 
In behalf of all the members of the 
board, a silver cigarette box with their 


signatures on the cover was presented 
to Mr. McLain at the dinner by Fer- 


dinand W. 


Lafrentz. 





The ready acceptance of the Berkshire “Centennial” Accident 
& Health policy — for business and professional men — is the 
result of building into an A & H policy unique features which 
make it exceptionally attractive and saleable. Agents handling 
this quick-selling select risk policy have almost an ‘exclusive’ 
... very few companies have anything to match it. Compare 
the “Centennial” and you'll quickly see why it is outstanding 


as a commission-maker! * 





H OPTIONAL BENEFITS 

4 Hospital, Surgical and Medical Benefit Riders 

q may be included at additional cost. ‘ 
Hl THE “ veiccsoncenal Is wes ONE OF OUR FIVE VERY ATTRACTIVE A&H ve iJ 
| . _——— 


For Illustration: =" 
SICKNESS BENEFITS 


Income for total disability for 2 years, confinement not required. 
* Income for total disability thereafter, while confined—even for life. 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


%* Income while totally disabled — even for life. 
Income for 6 months while partially disabled. 
Dismemberment and Loss of Sight schedule. 
Physicians’ expenses for non-disabling injuries. 
Accidental Death provision. 


* * * * * 





(Re Tite 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write 
to the nearest Berkshire General Agent for FREE copies of the 


handy 
unusu 


ket-size Merchandise Chart which lists the many 
sales opportunities offered by this Company. * * * 








AVAILABLE 


Associate general agent seeks 
his own agency in Manhattan or 
Brooklyn. Five years’ experience 
with brokerage and full-time oper- 
ations, with net paid-for in 1951 
of $2,500,000. Address Box 2101, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 














Named San Francisco Group 
Manager for Mass. Mutual 





BERTRAM H. SHAUGHNESSY 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the opening of a Group office 
in San Francisco, and the appointment 
of Bertram H. Shaughnessy as district 
Group manager. Mr. Shaughnessy has 
established temporary quarters with the 
company’s general agency at 111 Sutter 
Street where F. J. Van Stralen, CLU, is 
general agent. 

With many years’ experience in the 
Group insurance field, Mr. Shaughnessy 
is prominent in California insurance cir- 
cles and has successfully represented 
other companies in the Los Angeles and 
a Francisco areas. He is a native of 

San Francisco and was graduated from 
St. Ignatius High School in 1931, and 
the University of San Francisco in 1935. 
During World War II he was an officer 
in the United States Navy, seeing serv- 
ice in the Pacific Theatre. 


Wheeler H. King Agency 


Moves Into New Quarters 
Wheeler H. King, CLU, general agent, 
New England Mutual Life, is now in 
new headquarters in the Canadian-Pa- 
cific Building on the fourteenth floor 
at 342 Madison Avenue, New York. The 
agency was formerly located at 500 
Fifth Avenue. The new space has been 
designed to accommodate a larger agen- 
cy staff and to provide greater efficiency 
of operation. 

In addition to housing the premium 
collection, policyholders’ service and 
brokerage departments, the new offices 
will accommodate 18 full-time associates. 

In 1951, the paid production of the 
King Agency was in excess of $8,300,- 
000. At the end of the first five months 
of this year, the agencv showed a gain 
in paid business of 21% over the com- 
parable period of last year. Leading 
producer for the year to date is Charles 
H. Weiss. 

Assisting Mr. King in the development 
of the agency are George C. White, 
agency supervisor and Joseph J. Melly, 
Jr., brokerage manager. 








'~ 
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Union Mutual Names 
Kingston at Hartford 


'S MANAGER OF AGENCY THERE 





/sctive in Hartford Civic Affairs, He 
Had Distinguished Record in 
World War II 


Charles T. Kingston has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Hartford agency 
of Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine. 

Native of Detroit, Mr. Kingston at- 
tended Howe Military Academy, Indiana 
Preparatory School and Trinity College 





CHARLES T. KINGSTON 


of Hartford, where he .received his B.S. 
degree in 1934. At Trinity he was class 
president for four years, and captained 
the football team during his senior year. 
Following his graduation, he entered 
the insurance business with the Connec- 
ticut General and served in its Philadel- 
phia, New York and Chicago offices 
until 1942 when he was called to mili- 
tary service. His main assignment as 
head of Military Intelligence in the 
Central Pacific Command was concerned 
with target selection and mission plan- 
ning for the B-29 aerial attack on the 
Japanese mainland. He was awarded the 
Legion of Merit and three Bronze Star 
citations. At the time of his discharge 
he held the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
In 1946, when he returned from military 
duty, he rejoined the sales force of the 
Connecticut General in Hartford. 
Active in civic affairs, Mr. Kingston 
is president of the Greater Hartford 
Community Council, is a trustee of 
Hartford College and vice president of 
Hartford Hospital. He was chairman of 
the city’s first Heart Fund campaign. 


Hahn Joins Schmidt Agency 
Of N. E. Mutual, New York 


Erwin W. Hahn, CLU, has been ap- 

pointed office manager of the Schmidt 
Agency, general agents of New Eng- 
land Mutual Life at 217 Broadway, 
New York. Mr. Hahn was previously 
assistant secretary of the Life Office 
Management Association. 
_ His career extending over 25 years 
in life insurance administration also in- 
cludes the positions of sales promotion 
assistant in Metropolitan Life’s field 
management department, and manager 
of underwriting and insurance accounts 
for the Veterans’ Administration. 

In addition to the CLU degree Mr. 
Hahn holds a special certificate in in- 
surance and the bachelor of science 
degree from New York University; an 
associateship in the Insurance Institute 
of America, and the certificate of the 
Life Management Institute. He has had 
experience as a public relations officer 
and as editor of special reports, insur- 
ance periodicals, and technical manuals. 





New VA Insurance Head 


Washington—Harold V. Stirling, who 
heads the Vetrans Administration giant 
40 billion dollar insurance operation, has 
been promoted to deputy administrator 
of the VA. 

Charles G. Beck, now manager of the 
District Office of VA, handling death 
and insurance claims at Ft. Snelling, 
Minn., becomes the new VA assistant 
administrator in charge of the insurance 
programs, 


New Accountants Chapter 

A new organization of accountants 
and statisticians was launched in Los 
Angeles recently when G. L. 
auditor of Pacific Mutual Life, repre- 
senting the regional chapter committee 
of the Insurance Accounting and Statis- 
tical Association acted officially to form 
a Los Angeles Chapter of that body. 

The new organization will meet again 
next month to adopt a constitution and 
bylaws, and elect officers. 


Jannister, 


Lump Sum Service Payments 

Washington — Rep. Louis B. Heller 
(D., N.Y.) has introduced a bill to pro- 
vide lump sum payments to National 
Service Life Insurance beneficiaries on 
insurance maturing before August 1, 
1946. In 1946 the NSLI act was amend- 
ed to provide for lump sum payments, 
if elected, on insurance maturing after 
that date and Heller says there is no 
reason why there should be a difference 
in handling because of maturity dates. 





CHILDREN 


i= $1,000 juvenile policy you sell today 
— where will it be in 20 years? 


Will it endow and leave a grown-up young- 
ster uninsured? Will it pay up and leave him 
underinsured? Can you guarantee he may 
then obtain more insurance at any price? 


Occidental’s newly improved Junior Estate 
policy holds the answers because each 
$1,000 of initial protection you sell now 
automatically becomes $5,000 at insurance 
age 21—without premium increase or 
evidence of insurability. 


Dads still call the Junior Estate policy 
“a miracle of insurance.” 


“A Star in the West...”* 


antl 


\ aT 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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Million 
MDRT In 20 Rooms 


(Continued from Page 3) 


1937 and has a large 

amount of business. 

Attitudes Toward Control of 
Retirement Funds 

Mr. Carlin 

industry 


sharing plan in 


1 
sucn 


Union 
told of the situation in the 


rubber where the union 1s 


control of retirement 
the firm had a profit- 


$700,000 in 


anxious to get 
iunds. In one case 
with assets in 


sharing trust 


considerable 


general investments. After 

negotiation it was necessary to split the 
plan and continue the profit-sharing 
trust for only the salaried employes. 
The union forced a distribution of the 
hourly workers share of the trust. It 
was necessary to establish a pension 
plan for the hourly workers and to 


ive them the equivalent of the 
fund contribution 





agree to g 
former profit-sharing 
in form of 1 bonus. It is important 
mec Soe funds be placed in 
nsurance, Mr. Carlin asserted, if the 
funds are in cash or in liquid form, the 
unions will press for control. 
Mr. Burtis told of the 





a Ce 








development 











of the area-wide pension in the Toledo 
area under union sponsorship. He pre- 
—— that there will be an increasing 
efi. on the part of unions, to capture 
reset or at least joint control of retire- 
ment funds. Edward S. Churchill, 
Northwestern Mutual, Hartford, said 
that is one reason why unions are gen 
backing self-administered — 
employer will have less trouble in 
keeping control of retirement ‘aie 
] tl ey are insured, he asserted. He 
of one case where a profit y 

had been trusteed but which pro- 


of retirement 
lives of the 
approved 
was four 


h sO he 





vided for the pur 
contracts on the 
one of the 
trust 


income 
participants as 
investment mediums. The 
years old and had sufficient ca 













red to put 10% of the 5th year 
ibution in retirement income con- 
Convertible contracts were used 

so when the employe retired the policy 
could be converted to an annuity. Mean- 
while the participants were provided 
with and the actuaries worked 
up fi h showed that the par- 
ticipant would rece ive approximately the 


income under 
unin- 


same amount of retirement 
he insured plan as under the 
effect, the insurance 





plan. So, in 
protection was provided at practically 
‘ost. There were about 40 partici- 
s who had_ participated five years 
were eligible for the insured plan. 





Carlin pointed out that a profit- 
ing plan provides inadequate bene- 











Sts for the older participants. He has 
had success in explaining this to man- 
agements interested in profit-sharing 
plans and suggesting a minimum con- 
tributory pension plan plus a_ profit- 
sharing plan. Mr. Burtis said that he 
follows the same idea. Usually the 
employe contributes 2 to 3% of his first 
$3,600 of earnings and 5% over that 
amount to the pension fund while the 
emplo yer s cost is about the same. No 
contribution is made by the employes to 





the profit-sharing plan. 
No Saturation Point Yet in Group 


> Group insurance session Joshua 
sser, Continental Assurance, Chi- 
as assisted by Edward W. Rosen- 
Penn Mutual, Chicago, Mr. 
sser presented some colorful wall 
charts, which he had prepared especially 
demonstrate the 

















for the meeting te 

that Group insurance market pos- 

ties were still far from the satura- 
tion point despite the tremendous 
grOV of the business in recent vears. 
There are nearly three times as ‘many 
employers with 25 or more employes 
than there are master Group life insur- 
ance contracts in force. There are about 
75,000 master contracts in force and 
about 220,000 employers with 25 or more 


Dollar 


Round © Table 


Meeting At 


Bretton 


W oods 





in their organizations. Although there 
are 65,000,000 persons employed only 
34,000,000 are covered by group insur- 


ance. Mr. Glasser estimates that Group 
life insurance protection is available for 
about 15,000,000 more. The objective 
in Group life is to provide one year’s 
income, At the end of 1950 the average 
group certificate provided $1,750 protec- 
tion while the average family had $5,400 


income. There should be twice as much 
Group life in force, Mr. Glasser as- 
serted. 


A new field is opening up in the form 
of Group life covering dependents. Such 
coverage, subject to maximum amount 
restrictions is now available in 29 states 
There is only $150,000,000 of such cover- 
age now in force so the potential mar- 
ket has been hardly scratched. There 
is also a big field open for credit group 





insurance, especially with easing of 
credit regulations, Mr. Glasser said. 
This coverage has shown a marked de- 


velopment but still has vast possibili- 
ties. , 

Mr. Glasser favors contributory group 
plans, although he recommends _ that 


basis SO 


consider- 


contributions be on a graded 
the lower-paid employes pay 
ably less. 


Mr. Glasser’s wall charts showed the 
erowth of Group life, Group accident 
and health, hospitalization, surgical and 
medical payments. Only about half as 
many people have Group accident and 
health (weekly benefits) as have life 
insurance, he said. A group “opportu- 
nities” chart showed comparisons of 


business in force and the potential mar- 


kets 
Group Coverages Digested 


Mr. Glasser distributed copies of a 
new booklet he had prepared on group 
insurance which contained a digest of 
the principal Group coverages with 
short She sags tions of the use and theit 
application. In the discussion the hon - 
raised regarding coverage tor 
In some cases employ- 
load because 
older and 
Glasser told of 
employer had 
premium policies to 
from the annual 
employe is given 
value and the 
death benefit, 
usually ac- 








lem Was 
retired wivkera, 
ers are faced with a heavy 
cost of coverage for 
workers. Mr. 
where one 


retired 
instance 
purchased single 
remove this load 
of the plan. If the 
no rights to the cash 
bess? is restricted to a 

tvorable tax treatment is 
sen 


one 


cost 





Deferred Compensation 


A lively deferred compen- 
sation plans was staged by Charles H. 
Weiss, New England Mutual, New York, 
assisted by Harold N. Sloane, Conti- 
ental Assurance, New York. Mr. Weiss 
distributed an outline of deferred 
compensation plan outlining how such 
a plan solves the problems for both the 
corporation and the employe. Consider- 
evidenced in 


session on 


la 
aS 


able interest was the new 
$5,000 tax free provision for widows 
which is a restricted type of deferred 


compensation. It is possible to devise 


a plan to cover all key empolyes 


such 

under contracts whether or not they 
are insurable with the assumption that 
the tax profit on the insurables can 
be used to help pay the cost of the 
plan to the employer for the uninsur- 
ables. 

In another session, Denis B. Maduro, 
New York attorney, suggested a simi- 
lar plan. In applying Section 22 (B) 1 
he said the employer should use the 
same approach as if he were providing 
Group insurance. Mr. Weiss said the 


employer should figure how much it 
would cost to fund the plan to pay the 


cost of the $5,000 (or lesser amount) 
for the participating employes, less the 
tax savings on the payments. For ex- 
ample, if an employer is in a 52% tax 
bracket, the net cost of the payment 
to the widow is only 48%. Then the 


insurable employes can be insured for 
the amount needed to finance the plan 
for both the insurable and non-insur- 
ables. 


Mr. Weiss pointed out the possibilities 
of using the idea suggestion in the last 
line of Paragraph 19 of the social se- 
curity integration regulations in regard 
to profit-sharing plans which considers 
payments of 9% of the employes income 
over $3,600 under a profit-sharing plan 
as integrated. Such a plan, if established 
for those earning $3,600 will provide the 
executives with substantial retirement 
incomes. He suggested that 10% of 
profits before taxes be put in such a 
plan but not to exceed 9% of the pay- 


roll over $3,600 a year. 

Henry S. Foreman, Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago, raised the question of whether or 
not it is necessary to secure stockholder 


“pproval of deferred compensation plans 
for executives of public corporations ? 
The concensus appeared to be that it 
wasn't necessary to have approval to 
purchase key man insurance to finance 
the plan but the contract with the em- 
ploye might be subject to approval. 

\n example of the need for deferred 
compensation was cited by Lawrence Y. 
Crump, John Hancock, Chicago. Two 
men started a business six years ago. 
It is a corporation and one principal 
owns 25% of the stock and another 
owns 30%, while the balance is owned 
by the public. The stock is paying divi- 
dends and the principals’ incomes on a 
salary plus dividends basis is now over 
$100,000 a vear with Uncle Sam taking 
a huge cut. They are considering re- 
ducing their salaries and using a de- 
ferred compensation contract. 


Milton Berle’s Contract 
Mr. Weiss explained how Milton 


Serle, the television star, has done this 
He had a three year contract paying 
him $500,000 a year. He got the broad- 
casting firm to rewrite for $50,000 a year 
for 30 years with the provision that Mr. 
Berle would actively work for 20 years 
and continue in an advisory capacity 
for : 

One of the difficulties in rewriting 
an employment contract to provide for 
less current income and replacing the 
“cut” by a deferred compensation con- 
tract, Mr. Weiss noted, is that the de- 
ferred compensation contract won’t do 
anv good from a tax reduction stand- 
point unless it is se gt and _ for- 
feitable. Otherwise the value of such 
a contract would be icpeilicad construc- 
tive receipt of income. Sufficient un- 

tainty must be introduced in the 
contract so that it is impossible to 
value it. The ‘executive is in the nature 
of a creditor when he works under a 
deferred compensation contract and he 
must take his chances that he will get 
his income. The big question is whether 
the executive who takes a cut in salary 
which will be replaced by a deferred 


compensation contract will exchange a 
sure thing less high taxes for an un- 
certain income with a tax advantage if 


he eventually receives payment. Under 
deferred compensation plans, the em- 
plover makes the agreement with the 
employe in a separate trans action and 
turns around and insures his assumed 
liability with insurance contracts. The 
question was also raised regarding the 
“duties” of an executive who is willing 


to take a cut in order to secure a 
deferred compensation contract. It was 
generally agreed that his duties should 


be different, at least for corporate reso- 
lution purposes or later, if his income 
is raised, the question of unreasonable 
compensation might be raised. 
Bank Loans on 10-Pay Life 
The business insurance session where 


Dan A. Kaufman, Northwestern Mutual, 
and Carl P. Spahn, Equitable of Towa, 


both Chicago, acted as co-hosts, «was 
crowded with participants. Denis B. 
Maduro, New York attorney, dropped in 


and he was asked to take the “hot” 
subject of bank loans on 10-pay life. He 
said that he had been against the idea 
at the Swampscott session in 1947 and 
he had warned against its use at that 
time. He feels that it is bad from an 
institutional standpoint as such a pro- 


Employe Benefit Plans 
(Continued from Page 3) 


jority do so for health reasons. The 
worker who is prepared for retirement 
is less antagonistic to it. 


Retirement Plans of Some Corporations 


Some companies have a program of 
gradual retirement through part-time 
employment and selective placement in 
jobs more suitable to the age and capa- 
bilities of the aging employe. Other 
companies offer their employes aid in 
the development of recreational skills 
and the development of hobbies, health 
programs, and conferences or seminars 
at which the discussion centers around 
such topics as the worker’s plans for 
his retirement years, where he expects 
to live, what he expects to do, what his 


interests are, his hobbies, his financial 
status. 

In the area of post-retirement rela- 
tionships, many industries have realized 
that a man’s occupation symbolizes his 
place in society—that his daily work 
is more than just a source of income. 


his loyalties, are identified 
and the separation 
time of retirement 
shock. 


His interests, 
with his company, 
from his job at the 
is a severe emotional 


Need for 


Most companies keep the retired em- 
ployes on the company mailing lists to 


Enlarged Programs 


receive magazines, bulletins, etc. A few 
companies have clubs, game rooms, 
workshops, libraries, or social rooms 


for their retired workers. 

All companies recognized the need for 
enlarged programs which would cover 
the three phases of retirement planning 

the economic security, the pre-retire- 
ment planning, and the post-retirement 
adjustment. 





posal has to contain certain misrepre- 
sentations if it is presented strictly as 
a tax savings device. For example, the 
prospect doesn’t have to buy life insur- 
ance in order to deduct interest paid 
on the loan. He can borrow the money 
for any purpose and deduct the interest 
payment. The usual 10 pay-bank loan 
approach intimates that it can be done 
only through the life insurance method. 
The 10 pay-bank loan idea is all right 
if it is used in some cases where it is 
used primarily to provide protection 
rather than to save taxes, Mr. Maduro 
pointed out. For example, a young 
man with heavy family responsibilities 
might be assured of an inheritance 10 
years later. In such a case the 10 pay- 
bank loan plan might be the only way 
he could afford to provide the needed 


protection for his family. 
Mr. Maduro said that he was _ not 
so concerned about the bank loan idea 


if he is 100% certain that the prospect 
knows all the facts and knows exactly 
the type of deal he is entering into. 

Mr. Kaufman said the feared adverse 
legislation if the plan continues in use 
as those employing it are taking advan- 
tage of laws which were not intended 
for such use. 


Reforming Close Corporations as 
Partnerships 


Emanuel A. Hyman, Mutual Life, 
Baltimore, said that the possibilities that 
close corporations may be reformed as 
partnerships may present a problem in 
regard to insurance on the lives of key 
men owned by the corporation. For 
example, if the majority stockholder 
becomes uninsurable there is a question 
of how the insurance on his life can 
be taken over by the partnership with- 
transfer for 


out it being considered a 

value, thus making the proceeds par- 
tially subject to tax. He felt that it 
might be done in two steps. The cor- 
poration’s assets can be distributed to 
the stockholders when it is dissolved. 
The uninsurable stockholder would ac- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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: Million Dolla 


Many Charts Used by 
Agents Shown to MDRT 


IDEAS TOLD AT BRETTON WOODS 


Show Potential Growth of Clients; 
Comparative Cost of Borrowing 
for Stock Retirement 





One disclosure at the Bretton Woods 
conference of the Million Dollar Round 
lable was the use of many charts by 
agents covering a wide area of informa- 
tion. Among those using charts is 
Robert S. Albritton, Provident Mutual, 
Los Angeles. He was the first speaker 
on the program. 

When he started in the life insurance 
field he decided it was important to 
have a well visualized picture of where 
he was going. He carefully organized 
each phase of his work and established 
an objective of creating a feeling about 
his clients so that they would always 
tend to turn to him for advice and 
service. He presented two interesting 
charts which showed where he gets his 
business and the type of business. In 
the early stages a large share of his 
business came from company leads and 
direct mail. In recent years an increas- 
ing amount of 
policyholders and referred leads which 
he terms “reflected by : 
Another increasing source of business 
Albritton terms 
which developed 


business came from 
pe licy he yiders.’ 


comes from what Mr. 
“community exposure” 
through his general contacts as he be- 
came better known in his community 
as a life insurance man. In his e arly 
days package sales accounted for most 
of his volume. Then family protection 
represented an increasing part of his 
volume which has been further expanded 
in recent years by insurance sold for 
tax approaches, business insurance and 
group annuities. 
Charts Show Insurance Protection 


Mr. Albritton provides his clients 
with charts showing their protection. 
He keeps a copy in his file and uses it 
in calling attention to unsatisfied needs 
when he calls back in the future. Mr. 
Albritton has trained his secretary to 
maintain careful, workable records. He 
sells considerable term but through his 
systematic plan he succeeds in convert- 
ing a large proportion of it. Another good 
source of business uncovered by his sys- 
tematic check comes from increases on 
valuation increases in connection with 
business insurance plans. Mr. Albritton 
tries to select clients who have potential 
growth and his charts demonstrate that 
development. His average clients ex- 
perience an increase in family respon- 
sibility and income as they grow older. 
Many prospects whom he first sold a 
“package” plan now are in their own 
businesses and he is planning their es- 
tates and selling them business insur- 
ance, group and group annuities. 


Kibrick on Wider Markets 


Young men in the business today are 
benefiting from the experience of the 
pioneers in the business who learned 
life underwriting the hard way, Isaac 
S. Kibrick, New York Life, Boston, said. 
The selling of needs rather than_ poli- 
cies as such has created a much wider 
market. Although “need selling” is now 
old stuff no one had used the idea, he 
said, when he started in the business in 
1915. In addition, a young man _ gains 
from the general acceptance of life in- 
surance by the public. Mr. Kibrick 
“drops an idea” which his prospect 
thinks over. He presented a summary 
of the insurance bought by several 
clients over the years. Men to whom he 
sold insurance to cover simple needs 
years ago have now bought considerable 


ar Round Table 


aggregate sums through his “idea drop- 
ping.” Mr. Kibrick does considerable 
pension trust business. An employer 
doesn’t have to be charitable before he 
buys a pension. Labor makes them 
charitable, he said. He characterized 
marital deduction as a method of show- 
ing the value of a man’s. wife through 
a third party influence. Million Dollar 
Round Table members still have the 
responsibility of writing small cases. He 
makes it a practice of following up on 
the additional insurance needs of par- 
ticipants in pension trusts. 


Business Insurance Panel 


A well planned business insurance 
panel discussion was staged with Eu- 
gene Rappaport, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Chicago, as moderator, assisted by Dan 
A. Kaufman, Northwestern Mutual = 
eral agent, Harry R. Schultz, and Carl 
P. Spahn, Equitable Life of Iowa, all of 
Chicago. Mr. Kaufman said that in 
selling business life insurance it is well 
to secure a well rounded picture of the 
prospect’s situation before a call is 
made. Mr. Spahn reported that 50% 
of his volume comes from business in- 
surance, 90% of it comes as a result of 
approaching prospects for personal in- 
surance. Mr. Kaufman said that busi- 
ness men are tax conscious and respond 
to ideas such as Section 115 (g) (3) 
which enables a corporation to buy stock 
of a deceased shareholder, the Emeloid 
“business purpose” decision and Section 
22(B) 1, the $5,000 tax free payments to 
widows plan. Mr. Schultz said that he 
finds it pays to start with the minority 
stockholder-employe as most prospects 
feel that they will be the one who sur- 
vives and the minority owner is always 
interested in the idea of buying the ma- 
jority owner’s interest. Mr. Spahn likes 
to use the dollars and cents approach. 
‘To whom are you going to leave the 
business? Are they capable of running 
it? Will your family get enough from 
your business to live on? ete.” Mr. 
Schultz points out that the stock cer- 
tificate is only a piece of paper showing 
an equity interest but it doesn’t guar- 
antee salaries or dividends. He “dis- 
turbs” his prospect by pointing out that 
the estate tax collector often has dif- 
ferent ideas in regard to the valuation 
f a business than the owner. For ex- 
ample, if the owner feels the business, 
capitalized for $500,000, is worth $600,- 
000 because that is the book value he 
may have a shock coming. Assume that 
the business had a net income of $100,- 
0600 a year for the last five years. This 
might be a Hohe? gat basis of a 10% 
return which would add $250,000 value to 
the $500,000 capital. If another $100,000 is 
added for good-will by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue the owner's estate 
may be taxed on a valuation of $850,000 
instead of on the $600,000 valuation used 
by the owner. 


Stock Purchase Agreements 


In answer to the question of whether 
to use stock purchase agreements where 
the corporation buys the stock and in- 
sures the lives of the stockholders as 
compared to criss-cross buy and_ sell 
, Mr. Spahn said he uses the 
way, depending upon the tax 
bracket status of the owners, the num- 
ber of stockholders and the number of 
stockholders who expect to sell their 
stock during their lifetimes. It is gen- 
erally easier to sell a stock retirement 
plan because of the tax status of the 
owners. Mr. Schultz feels the buy and 
sell criss-cross plan is best where the 
owners’ tax status doesn’t make such a 
plan prohibitive. The buy and sell plan 
is generally more flexible and enables 
a corporation to change to a partnership 
if that form of operation proves more 
desirable. Under buy and_ sell plans 
there is no alter ego problem or any 
question over the right of the corpora- 
tion to buy the stock. However, despite 
the general advantages of the buy and 
sell method, the tax ringer doesn’t leave 
much for the owners with which to pay 
premiums from their personal incomes. 








Meeting At 


Bretton 


Woods 


Rosenthal Bros. of St. Louis Are MDRT Members 





Adam Rosenthal, district manager, St. 
General American Life, and his 
brother, Elmer, have become members 
of 1952 MDRT. It is the first time a 
brother team from St. Louis has achieved 
MDRT membership in the same year. 
They attended the 25th Anniversary 
meeting of MDRT in Bretton Woods. 
Only one other qualified brother combi- 
nation—Earl and Oscar Carlin of Co. 
lumbus, Ohio—were in attendance. 


Louis, 


Mr. Schultz encourages the annual 
valuation of stock under the purchase 
agreement. Mr. Kaufman says he never 
makes any recommendations on valua- 
tion procedures. He suggests alterna- 
tives and lets the owners select the 
method. Mr. Spahn follows the same 
method. Mr. Kaufman feels the method 
should be simple, such as a fixed value 
plus increases to reflect increases in 
surplus. Mr. Spahn favors a revaluation 
every six months or each year with the 
last valuation governing, subject to ad- 
justment based on an outside audit. Mr. 
Schultz said that he felt that annual 
valuations were sufficient. Banks acting 
as trustees for the agreements in the 
Chicago area usually makes a practice 
of sending out revaluation notices 45 
days in advance of the date called for 
in the contract. 


Borrowing Money to Carry Out Stock 
Retirement Plan 


Mr. Kaufman presented an interesting 
chart showing the comparative costs of 
borrowing the money to carry out a 
stock retirement plan and using life in- 
surance to fund the agreement. Even if 
a corporation is in a 30% tax bracket 
(less than $25,000 income) it takes $16,300 
income before taxes to net $10,000 plus 
4% interest with which to repay the loan. 
Unless the insured lives past 84 the in- 
surance funding plan costs less, he said. 

The use of bank loans to finance the 
purchase of insurance was condemned 
by Mr. Rappaport. Mr. Spahn said the 
prevalent use of such plans may result 
in adverse ——— Mr. Kaufman 
warned that the use of bank loans may 
result in a iaaeune: The audience 
applauded these sentiments. 

Estate Planning Panel 

In introducing the estate planning 
panel, Kenneth H. Mackenzie, New 
England Mutual, Boston, the moderator, 
pointed out that main approach is to 
show probable shortages in cash with 
which to pay taxes and income for the 
family. John Kellam, National Life of 
Vermont general agent, New Canaan, 
Conn., asks whether the prospect’s fam- 
ily will receive 100-cent, 80-cent or 60- 
cent dollars from his estate. He then 


During 1951, and for the third suc- 
cessive year, the Rosenthal Agency has 
led the 
organization in life volume. Last Oc- 
tober they received from President 
Powell B. McHaney a bronze plaque in 
recognition of their outstandi ng pais d 
ahs tion record Bins the ‘“Presi- 
dent’s Month” contest conducted in his 
honor—the second consecutive year in 
which they earned top contest honors 


General American Life field 





points out that he may Ls able to in 
crease his estate dollar value by as high 
as 50% through a gift prog ram. It is 
also possible to convert a 15-cent net 
after income tax dollar to 35-cent by 
making gifts. This approach gives the 
prospect a quick concept of what can 
be done, Mr. Kellam said. 

Sadler Hayes, Penn Mutual, New 
York City, finds that prospects who are 
under company pension plans are intet 
ested in having their benefits evalued 





estate planning purposes Adolph § 
Gillman, Northwestern Mutu: Balti 
more, uses the estate plan approach to 


uncover corporate dollars. He encour 
ages prospects to use business dollars 
to carry out their personal estate ob 
jectives, using such devices as Section 
115 (g) (3). Under such a plan the 
assets which created the estate tax lia- 
bility pays the tax cost, he said. It is 
easier to get a man to spend corporate 
dollars as he is used to spending large 
sums for business reasons than for per 
sonal expenditures. 
Marital Production 

Mr. Mackenzie said that the practi 
cal effect of marital deduction is to de 
fer a portion of a man’s estate taxes 
until his wife dies. Mr. Hayes said that 
by using marital deduction a man can 
double ‘his estate without increasing his 
estate tax. One of the advantages of 
marital deduction is that a wife gets 
the use of the money during the period 
after her husband dies, although the 
property she receives through marital 
deduction is subject to tax at her death, 
meanwhile, she has had the use of the 
property and the income from it. If she 
outlives her husband a long time, t 
an exceptional advantage, Mr. Hayes 
pointed out. Life insurance is the best 
property to qualify for marital deduc 
tion, Mr. Mackenzie said. Furthermore, 
the income from the life insurance is 
not subject to tax if the installment 
option is used. Mr. Gillman pointed out 
the advantages of the plan under which 
a grandfather makes gifts to grand 
chik Iren and to his daughter-in-law. Un- 
der one plan the grandfather sets up a 
trust to provide for premium payments 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Irving S. ie Named 
By New England Mutual 


APPOINTED A GENERAL AGENT 
Formerly Served as _ Brooklyn - Long 
Island Manager; Graduate of 
Fordham Law School 





Irving S. Bober, CLU, manager of New 
England Mutual’s’ Brooklyn - Long 
Island agency for the past two years, 
has been appointed general agent there, 


effective July 1. The agency’s offices are 
located at 16 Court Street. 
Mr. Bober entered the life insurance 





IRVING S. BOBER 


through the 





business in 1937, and rose 

ranks of Industrial agent, Ordinary 
agent, supervisor, bri ker ge manager, 
and assistant manager with various com- 


ig appointed manager 
of the New E id Mutual’s Brooklyn- 
Island agency in 1950. 

Member of N. Y. State Bar 


Mr. Bober received his B.A. degree 





panies eke re be 














science from Brooklyn College 
al LL.B. from Fordham Univer- 

i ~hool of Law. He is a member of 
the New York State Bar. 

A Worl d War I] veteran, Mr. Bober 
is a member of the Lite Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York; 
is currently chairman of the faculty of 
that association and previously served 
as ch irman of the review lecture of the 
Agent’s 7 raining Course. He also served 
as public relations vice president and ed 
ucatio nal vice president f the Brooklyn 
Br: the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York. He 
received his CLU designation in 1943; 
is a member of the American Society 


Underwriters and 
irman of the membership 
} association He has 
faculty of the Life 
‘ouncil for the 
becomes 
facult ¥. 
member of the 
n of New 


ion of 


of Chartered 
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committee of that 
a member ot the 
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Underwriter Tra 
past five 
life member of the 
Mr. Bober is 
Sur yervisors 


Life Ma 


years and as such 
Council 
Life 







York, 








sociation. 





training intorn ( 
of Civil Defense. He veared on 
various panels as. A and is 
written articles for national 
magazines on National Se A sg = ife In- 
surance, cred ri , life insurance 





taxation and allied subjects. 


TRUST COUNCIL OFFICERS 

Rochester, N. Y., Life Insurance and 
Trust Council announced election of these 
officers for the coming year: President, 
Bruce Percy, trust officer, Central Trust 
Co.; vice president, Ellen Putnam, Na 
tional Life of Vermont; treasurer, R. 
Reed George, vice president and trust 
officer, Central Trust Co.; secretary, 


Basil R. Weston, Berkshire Life. 


Imperial Life Buys 
A 21-Story Building 


ADJOINS PRESENT STRUCTURE 





Canadian Company’s Expansion Makes 
This Additional Space Necessary 
for Future Growth 





An important step in the history of 
the Imperial Life of Canada was taken 
the company purchased 
Metropolitan Building at 


Streets, Toronto, 


recently when 
the 21-story 
Adelaide and Victoria 
next door and directly north of the com- 
pany’s home office building, 20 Victoria 
Street. Purpose of the purchase was 
twofold—to obtain an immediately at- 
tractive investment in a fully rented 
office building, while at the same time 
providing facilities over the years ahead 
for home office expansion. The transac- 
tion was negotiated for $2,400,000. 

The steady growth of Imperial Life 
had made apparent for some time the 
ultimate need for larger home office 
quarters. At the present time the entire 
Imperial Life Building is occupied by 
home office departments. Although addi- 
tional staff can still be absorbed in some 
areas of the office, within two years the 
problem of additional space requirement 





41 Maiden Lane 





WANTED — LIFE MANAGER TO GO ABROAD 
To operate a branch office or hold responsible management position 
foreign home office. Must have both agency and home office experience. 
Foreign experience desirable 
Age, 30 to 35. Married or single. Salary, open. 


Reply confidentially in own handwriting, giving educational back- 
ground, experience and personal data. 


Box 2106, The Eastern Underwriter 


New York 38, N. Y. 








quired building will make space avail- 
able as it is needed. It is estimated that 
normal turn-over of space in a building 
the size of the Metropolitan structure 
will take care of Imperial Life’s expan- 
sion requirements in a most flexible way 
over an extended period of years. The 
central organization of the company will 
continue to remain at 20 Victoria Street. 
The Imperial Life is fortunate in having 
been able to acquire such an excellent 
property next door. The Metropolitan 
3uilding has more than 140,000 feet of 
rentable floor space, and at the time of 

















would have become acute. its construction in 1927 was the tallest 
Lease arrangements in the newly ac-_ building in the British Commonwealth. 
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For a guaranteed low cost Whole Life Plan, careful buyers 
are choosing the Manufacturers Life’s Guaranteed Maximum 


Protection Plan. 


G. M. P. offers ideal life coverage for the young family man 
whose need is for maximum protection per premium dollar 
plus the accumulation of an emergency cash reserve. 


@ Available ages 15-70 


@ Minimum coverage—$5,000 


@ Substandard 


@ Non-participating 


CONTACT ONE OF THESE BRANCHES FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Baltimore Detroit 
Chicago Hartford 
Cincinnati Honolulu 
Cleveland Lansing 


Los Angeles Portland 
Newark Saginaw 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Seattle 


Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST... 


THEN 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE Bias COMPANY 





WSB Action on Agents’ Pay 


Washington—The Wage Stabilization 


3oard last week put its okay on the 
formula reached by Prudential and its 
industrial agents to end the _ recent 
strike. 


The formula had previously been ap- 
proved by a special five-man tripartite 


insurance advisory committee. It pro- 
vided for a raise of $5.36, including 
other benefits as well as cash. 


At the same time, the Board approved 
a Metropolitan “package” increase of 
$4.36 per week for about 6,300 employes 
in several Eastern and Midwestern cities 
and four other agreements granting 
commission rate increases to life agents. 
Two more were approved but not an- 
nounced until receipt of more detailed 
information. 

The four actions announced were on 
petitions by Golden State Mutual Life, 


for California agents; Equitable Life 
of District of Columbia, for agents in 
Washington, Maryland and Delaware; 
and Quaker City Life, for Delaware 
agents and Philadelphia - United Life, 
for Philadelphia agents. 


The Prudential increase involves some 
15,000 agents throughout the nation. 


Siegmund Agency Increase 


William H. Siegmund, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, Los Angeles, re- 
ports that the agency as of June 1 


shows a gain of 61% in volume increase 
for the year. The agency ranks second 
among all agencies of the company for 
the year and is in sixth place in paid- 
for business during May. For the past 
several years the agency has been spe- 
cializing in business insurance. 


Charts Used by MDRT 


11) 


(Continued from Page 


on insurance on the life of his son. At 
the time of the son’s death the income 
from the trust goes to his daughter-in- 
law. 

Mr. Hayes reported that 25% of his 
key man insurance sales comes from 
discovering the needs of such coverage 
in personal programming work. 

All the panel members find that they 
can accomplish much by cooperating 
closely with attorneys and accountants. 
Mr. Gillman always tells his clients not 
to follow any of his recommendations 
until they have checked with their at- 
torneys. 


MDRT In 20 Rooms 


(Continued from Page 10) 
cept the insurance contract on his life 
as part of his share of the assets, the 
contract being valued on a cash value 
basis. Then in a second step the stock- 
holder could jn turn contribute the policy 
to the capital of the new partnership. 
The partners could then set up a buy 
and sell agreement. In such a case the 
partnership, not the individuals would 
own the insurance. This has the dis- 
advantage of increasing the major own- 
er’s taxable estate. 
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Roy L. McGinnis Made 
President New World 


JOHN J. CADIGAN CHAIRMAN 
Latter Has Been Head of Seattle Com- 
pany for 40 Years; McGinnis 
Long an Officer 


At a meeting of directors of New 
World Life of Seattle on June 17, John 
J. Cadigan, one of the original incor- 
porators of the company who has been 
its president for 40 years, resigned on 
account of ill health and accepted chair- 
manship of the board and will retain an 
active interest in the company. The 
board then elected as president Roy 
L. McGinnis, who has been with the 
company in an executive capacity since 
1914, coming to Seattle with the com- 
pany from Spokane. 

The New World Life was organized 
in Spokane in 1910. It moved its home 
office to Seattle in 1931. The company 
serves policyholders in eight states with 
six branch offices in the principal cities 
of the Pacific Coast and the Middle- 
western states. New World Life has 
insurance in force of $117 million, as- 
sets of $26 million, and a capital and 


surplus of $1,800,000. 


F. E. LeLaurin, Jr., Promoted 


Promotion of Fred E, LeLaurin, Jr., to 
assistant general agent for Aetna Life at 
Wichita, Kansas, has been announced 
by V. B. Askew, general agent. Mr. 
LeLaurin has served as agency super- 
visor at Wichita for the past year and 
previously was an Aetna Life represen- 
tative at Mobile, Alabama, where he 
was vice president of the Mobile Life 
Underwriters Association. He also is a 
former director of the New Orleans as- 
sociation. 

A graduate of Tulane University, Mr. 
LeLaurin is a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Army Reserve Corps and is serving as 
director of the ORC Quartermaster 
School in Wichita. 


: - we 
Killed in Collision 

Two fieldmen for Occidental Life of 
California, Joseph H. Caldwell, and 
Royall H. Moore, 28, were killed in an 
automobile-truck collision near Reno, 
Nevada, recently. Also dead in the same 
accident is B. M. Thomas, state man- 
ager of the Intercoast Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Caldwell, who was head of Occi- 
dental’s general agency in Reno since 
1946, joined Occidental in 1935. He is 
survived by his wife and a daughter. 

Mr. Moore was appointed regional 
Group supervisor in Sacramento, Calif., 
in August, 1951. He joined Occidental 
Life of California as a Group solicitor, 
and in November of the same year was 
transferred to the San Francisco Group 
office, In 1950 he was made regional 
Group supervisor. He is survived by his 
wife. 


Franklin May Production 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill., has an- 
nounced that new paid business during 
May (excluding annuities) totalled $25,- 
350,000. Paid production during the first 
fiv e months of 1952 totalled $125,000,000, 
a gain of 7.8% over the same period 
during 1951. 

Virgil D. Wright, regional sales di- 
rector, Coral Gables, Fla., leads the com- 
pany in personal net paid production for 
the year, and the Philadelphia division 
holds first place nationally agency-wise. 

The Franklin Life sales organization 
is currently participating in a sales drive 
honoring the birthday of Vice President 
J. V. Whaley. The campaign extends 
throughout the month of June. Sales 
during the first half of the month are 
well ahead of last year. 


PARKINSON CHICAGO SPEAKER 


Equitable Society President Addresses 
Life Underwriters; Gives Views 
on Acquisition Cost 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Society, principal 
speaker before the annual meeting of 
Life Underwriters Association of Chi- 
cago today. He said he saw no relief 
from inflationary trends unless good 
citizens fought hard against the factors 
contributing to the inflationary spiral. 


was the 


Insurance agents particularly had a big 
interest at stake as no one is more con- 
of the dollar than 


cerned over stability 











America’s first Defense Work- 
ers were the Committee of 
Safety ...a group of patriots 
who left thine normal occupa- 
tlons to devote their full time 
to equipping the Revolutionary 
Army. 





Today, their counterparts 
are dine: millions of American 
workers who have left their 
regular jobs and re-located their 
homes to work for America’s 
defense. 

Our hats are off to this large 
Army of American Workers— 
America’s modern Committee 


for Safety. 


ONE MAN COMMITTEE OF SAFETY 
Like the Defense: Worker, the 
Mutual Benefit Life counsellor 
is concerned with protection. 
He gives freely of his time so 
that others may enjoy a “pro- 
tected future.” 


THE 

























Defense Worker... A775! 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY = ORGANIZED IN 


300 BROADWAY, 


they are. “Go out and vote,” he said. 

Major Parkinson also made a strong 
plea for revision of Section 213. He 
doesn’t want to see acquisition run wild, 
but he doesn’t feel, either, that the as- 
sumption is correct that the acquisition 
expense must not exceed one year’s pre- 
mium. “As far as I am concerned,” he 
said, “it can exceed one year’s premium 
if it will benefit the insurance institu- 
tion.” 

Discussing preservation of American 
freedom he said he thought local gov- 
ernment should have jurisdiction over lo- 
cal matters and only those powers na- 
tional in scope should have government 
attention. 
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3 
The tools he works with make | 
an ideal partner. His Anala- 4 
graph, for example. enables j 
° < ® . . 4 
him to | igrc the financial 
future of a client in terms of 
dollar needs. And because he 
has a variety of plans at his 
command, he is able to select 
precisely the right plan. 
THE RIGHT PLAN 


FOR DEFENSE WORKERS a 


Many Defense Workers have 
benefited from the counsel of 

a Mutual Benefit Life expert. 
He is able to help them con- 
struct the right plan that takes 
into account their unique re- 
quirements. 

It is no wonder this ‘One 
Man Committee of Safety”’ is 
a respected member of his com- 
munity. He likes the work he’s 
doing ‘and has the tools to do 
a good job. 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








Gets State Mutual Post 


H. SMITH, JR. 


RUSSELL 


Announcement has been made that 
Russell H. Smith, Jr. has 


manager of the research department in 


been elected 


the actuarial division of State Mutual 
Life with officer status. 
A graduate of Phillips Exeter Acad- 


he joined State Mutual immediately 
from 


emy, 
after graduating magna cum laude 
Princeton 1943, 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Smith is a 


University in where he 


veteran Naval elec- 


tronics officer with service in bo th the 
Atlantic and Pacific Theatres. He is an 
associate of the Society of homes and 
a member of the Boston and Hartford 


Actuaries’ Clubs. 


Occidental Appointments 
appointments in the Group 
force of Occidental Life of Cali- 
were announced: John A. Eek, 
who has been on military service in 
Japan and Korea since July, 1950, re- 
turned to Occidental to assume the posi- 
tion of assistant, reg ional Group service 
manager in the company’s Angeles 
Service Department, under the super- 
vision of C. W. Claunch. 

John H. ken Jr. has been pro- 
moted to assistant regional Group super- 
visor under the supervision of regional 
Group supervisor Robert A. Scanlon of 
Occidental’s Cincinnati Group office. 


Following 
sales 
fornia 


Los 


Frank L. Kendall has been appointed 
associate regional Group — supervisor 
under Regional Group Supervisor Lee 


Los Angeles. 


W. Hunt in 


Carlson Made Manager at 


Harrisburg for Prudential 
Gordon N. who 1949 
has been a supervisor in The 
Prudential’s mid-west regional office at 
Chicago, has been appointed head of the 
Harrisburg, Pa., District Office No. 2, 


arlson, since 


regional 


filling the vacancy caused by the con- 
tinuing illness of Albert A. Yost. 
Originally a member of the company’s 


office staff, Mr. Carlson 
switched to the sales field upon his re- 
turn from military service in 1946. After 
several years as an agent he returned to 
the home office as assistant regional 
manager and in 1949 was advanced to 
regional supervisor. 


Newark home 


Occidental Gets Bond Issue 


Occidental Life of California has pur- 
chased one-half of a $2 million issue of 
principal amount 44% 20-year Serial 
Debentures from the California-Pacific 
Utilities Co., San Francisco. 
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Samuel L. Zeigen Gives Outline 
For Estate Planning Procedure 


general agent 


Samuel L. Zeigen, CLU, 
Mutual Life, 


in New York for arn uident 









addressed the 1 meeting of the 
Philadelphia CLU Chapter. This meet- 
ing was a follow-up of the Philadelphia 


Estate Protection 
1 Mr. Zeigen was featured. 


outstandit 








‘his meeting was an g suc 

cess and attracted nation-wide attention 

[ hi ic “Complacency 

utlined a pro 
1 

n estate plan 


Taking for his topic 
Disturbers,” Mr. Zeigen 
cedure to interest a client 
ning 

“Before any underwriter 

ae 


undert 











entering the estate ar 516 or. £ 
planning field,” Mr. said, 
must make up his mind t he is 


continuous 
} 


willing to pay the price of 
i first ob 


and intensive study. He must 






ie 
tain the equivalent of the subject mat- 
ter lecessary to bt 1 the Cli 
designation. Th he must con- 


SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN 





‘After all these bills, as well as taxes 


> particular 
- a ti n ther c ; aia 
fan tO and o her costs have been met, how 


p 














uid much will remain for the wife and chil- 
Ipol dren and how long is it going to last ? 
n- “How much is the loss of the client’s 
nad 1 4 

endati nd manage investment and human expe- 
wishes rience 1? Will the remaining funds 
Increasing Market for Estate Planning enable the widow to step into his shoe 
: x » Petipa Payee nee sits ss e 
About the trends to gher taxes still leave adequate time to bring 

1 a ae 1 ° + 

I 


ns, Mr 





Idren in the station of life 

] accustomed them ?” 
Mr. Zeigen remarked, 
feel uncomfortable and 
prefers to postpone talking 
{ hem. However the undewriter 
ices. Young who understands this work and what 
<e no for an answer 


vill ne al 
} the underwriter who is 
if himself. 
1 > assumed,” Mr. Zeigen 
man’s affairs are in 
ause he has money. Nu 
> proven that most men 
worrying about their pres- 





he has 





hese questions, 





make a man 





re he 























oblems that they do not give 
1iough the future. If they 

like they ran their 
af s, they would soon wind 


bankruptev. Under no. circum- 
should it be assumed that a 
1 Ss or remembers what 
r him by his attorneys 
ors. In most cases they 
‘te misconception of what 

are. Only an examina- 
al instruments themselves 
ir true contents and 
be personally exam- 


position 

















I 
underwriter in a 
client. 
Conference With Attorney 
this point, it seems best to bring 
ney into the conference imme- 
fore any recommendations are 
1e underwriter. The reason 
is that the attorney usually has 
broader concept of the client’s 
and, if properly approached, will 
with the underwriter in every 
to complete the proper estate plan 
is client. Although methods 


ip the 





+] 


other 
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may be used, it would seem advisable to 
get the client’s permission to speak to 
his attorney after the first interview 
rather than let the client do so him- 
self. 

“A few of the major common miscon- 
ceptions that many clients have about 
their estates are: 1. the effect of the 
marital deduction on estate and gift 
taxes. 2. The tax consequences of joint- 
ly owned property. 3. The valuation of 
certain forms of property such as, real 
estate, close corporation stock, partner- 
ship interest, jewelry, objects of art, ete. 
4. The importance of proper direction 
in the will as to who is to pay the taxes 
on what. This is particularly applicable 
to property which is taxable but which 
passes outside of the will. 5. The im- 
portance of understanding the use of 
gifts. 6. Creating a guide for the execu- 
tor by the use of inter vivos trusts. 
7. Special problems in close corpora- 
tions and the partnership. 8. Income 
tax consequences of certain life insur- 
ance and trust arrangements. 9. The 
importance of adjusting assets in order 
to be able to take advantage of stock 
redemption permitted by amendment’ to 
section 115 (g).” 

Mr. Zeigen also discussed the future 
effect on an estate of higher taxes 
caused by present inflated values and 
also the duties and responsibilities of 
the life underwriter toward his client, 
his business and as a member of the 
estate planning team. 


Reports Record Month 

An all-time record was set by Phila- 
delphia Life’s fieldmen during May when 
$5,039,373 of new business was_ paid 
for, exceeding by 25% the May, 1951 
figure of $4,013,900, the previous record 
for the company. This brings to $17,- 
638,027 the paid business for the first 
five months of the year, exceeding the 
best previous five months of new paid 


Manufacturers Life Rate 


Reduction on G. M. P. Plan 


The Manufacturers Life has an- 
nounced further rate reductions in its 
G. M. P. Plan (Preferred Risk Whole 


Life Non-Par) and in all Term Plans. 
Reductions are effective at all ages of 
issue, and for the G. M. P. Plan amount 
to 42¢ at age 35 and to $6.34 at age 75. 
For Term Plans, reductions range up to 
$2. The major rate reductions are at 
the higher ages, reflecting the more 
favorable mortality experience being en- 
countered. 

At the same time, Manufacturers Life 
announced increased commission sched- 
ules on the G. M. P. Plan for policies of 
larger amounts. 


Occidental Promotions 

Promotion of two staff members, Otis 
L. Frost, Jr., and Frank Onstine, in 
the home office of Occidental Life of 
California has been announced. 

Mr. Frost, a tax expert in Occidental’s 
law department, has been named assist- 
ant counsel. He is a_ graduate of 
Vanderbilt University and the School 
of Law at University of California. He 
joined Occidental’s legal staff after 
working two years with the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. Onstine, formerly an actuarial 
technician in charge of the company’s 
valuation section, has been promoted to 
statistician in charge of the statistical 
section of the actuarial department. He 
has been with Occidental for five years. 





business in the company’s history by 
15%. 

Contributing to this record were the 
new Guaranteed Estate Builder policy 
and other sales aids introduced to Phila- 
delphia Life’s fieldmen at the general 
agents’ educational meeting held in 
February. 
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Mutual Benefit National Meeting 


“Yourtown, U.S.A.” is the theme of 
the national meeting of Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, 'N. J.,; which wili be 
held July 8-9 at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

“A record number of fieldmen have 
qualified for this meeting,” according 
to Director of Agency Personnel August 
C. Hansch who will act as program 
narrator. Some of the company’s leading 
representatives will discuss various 
phases of life underwriting as they are 
encountered in the average agency city 
and company officers will review the 
past year’s operations and the coming 
year’s plans, 

The role of insurance funds in the na- 
tional economy will be described by 
Mutual Benefit President John  S. 
Thompson. 

Four leading company representatives 
—Paul W. Cook, CLU, Chicago; William 
H. Gaither, Charlotte; Charles R. Gibbs, 
Los Angeles; and Henry A. Humphrey, 
Wichita—will participate in a panel dis- 
cussion on pension trust cases. 

Techniques for dealing with ‘the 
younger market for life insurance and 
the use of the company’s Security In 
Any Event sales presentation will be 
discussed by William A. Ewing, a mem- 
ber of the company’s Pittsburgh agency. 

Ed Lonie of Buffalo will describe the 
application of life insurance to estate 
tax and capital transfer problems. 

A fieldman recently featured in the 
company’s national Analagraph Plan 
advertising—A. H. Gardner of Indian- 
apolis—will discuss his use of the 
Analagraph and his experience in tying 
in Analagraph work with other sales. 

William T, Earls, CLU, current chair- 
man and life member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, will describe prepara- 
tion and qualification for the MDRT. 

“The Key to a Broadened Perspec- 
tive,” the subject of Robert C. Gilmore, 
Hartford, trustee of the NALU, will 
stress the importance of fieldmen par- 
ticipating ijn local life underwrtiers as- 
sociations. seid : - 

Max M. Matson, Cincinnati, a life 
member of the MDRT, will describe his 
presentation in partnership cases after 
which a panel of company officers—Ex- 
ecutive Vice President H. Bruce Palmer, 
Vice Presidents Harry W. Jones, Rich- 
ard E. Pille, Milford A. Vieser, Vice 
President and Counsel John J. Magov- 
ern Jr. and Medical Director J. 
Randolph Beard—will discuss company 
changes in the past and in the future. 

The importance of effective work hab- 
its in establishing a successful life insur- 
ance career will be emphasized by 
Charles J. King, CLU, Kansas City, in 
his talk on how to sell. 

Supervisors Program 


Supervisors, brokerage managers and 
associate general agents of the com- 
pany will participate in a special meet- 
ing July 7. 

The session will be opened by H. 
Douglas Palmer, director of field train- 
ing, who will introduce H. Preston 
Smith, management training supervisor. 
Mr. Smith will describe some of the re- 
cent changes in the company’s manage- 
ment training program. 

Herbert W. Humber, associate gen- 
eral agent for the Murrell Brothers at 
San Francisco, will discuss the tech- 
niques he employs in recruiting and se- 
lecting agents. Mr. Humber was recently 
presented with the company’s Builder 
Trophy for his fine record in recruiting 
and training. 

Recently appointed Oregon general 
agent George W. Ormsby, who estab- 
lished an outstanding record in super- 
vision as agency supervisor at Pitts- 
burgh, will describe some of this experi- 
ences in training new men. 

Vice President Richard E, Pille will 


discuss the supervisors’ role in the com- 
pany. He will emphasize the continued 
need for aggressive recruiting and will 
discuss the future of the supervisor in 
the Mutual Benefit Life. 


CLU Luncheon 


A special luncheon for CLU’s will be a 
feature of the Mutual Benefit meeting. 
The luncheon will be held July 8 and 
will be open to general agents and 
CLU students attending the meeting. 

Miss Lorraine Sinton, CLU, of the 
Paul W. Cook agency in Chicago, will 
discuss building Mutual Benefit Life 
CLU’s through participation in local 
chapters. 

Also scheduled for the meeting is the 
election of officers of the company’s 
CLU group who will serve until the next 
national meeting. The nominating com- 
mittee consists of J. Howard Hanway, 
CLU, of the Arthur V. Youngman 
agency, New York City, chairman; Wil- 
liam W. Beers, CLU, of the Lee Nashem 
agency, New York City; and William 
T. Larsen, CLU, Newark. 


Pacific Mutual Production 

Sales totalling 140% of a quota which 
had been based on unusually high pro- 
duction during the year’s opening 
months, have been recorded by the field 
force of Pacific Mutual Life in a 5- 
weeks nationwide spring production 
drive just concluded. 

Individual achievement in the spring 
production drive will count directly 
toward qualification for Pacific Mutual’s 
Top-Star Conference to be held at Lake 
Tahoe in August, and the company con- 
vention scheduled for Coronado next 
March, both of which make provision for 
an agent to qualify for his wife to ac- 
company him. 
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MRS. FRED A. HOWLAND DIES 


Wife of Retired President of National 
of Vt. Was Granddaughter of 
Company’s Founder 
Margaret Louise (Dewey) Howland, 
wife of Fred A. Howland, retired presi- 
dent of National Life of Vermont, died 
of a heart attack at her home in Mont- 
pelier, on June 19. She was 77 years of 

age. 

Mrs. Howland was a niece of Admiral 
George Dewey, hero of Manila Bay in 
the Spanish-American War. Her grand- 
father, Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, was a 
founder and president of the 102-year- 
old National Life, and her father, Ed- 
ward Dewey, was a vice president of the 
insurance company. 

Survivors include Mr. Howland; four 
daughters, Miss Susan Howland of 
Montpelier, Mrs. Paul Sample of Nor- 
wich, Vt.; Mrs. Edwin Clark of New 
York City and Mrs. William Mansfield 
of Cheshire, Conn.; and a brother, Dr. 
Julius E. Dewey of Montpelier. 


PAUL MEYERS ADVANCED 

Paul Meyers, assistant treasurer of 
Lutheran Mutual Life since 1946, has 
been named as treasurer of the com- 
pany. He succeeds the late Fred Studier. 

Mr. Meyers joined the company in 
1927 after graduation from Wartburg 
College. Walter E. Veith of Davenport 
was elected to the board of directors to 
fill a vacancy. 
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Elect Harry L. Guy Head 
Of Canada Life Institute 





HARRY L, GUY 


Harry L. Guy, Mutual of Canada 
has been elected to succeed Peter Mc- 
Donald, Crown Life, as president of the 
Life Insurance Institute of Canada. 

G. T. Prentice, Imperial, was elected 
first vice president and G. E. Brown, 
Sun, second vice president. Council 
members are: T. Allsopp, Prudential of 
America; H. L, Sharpe, Northern; J. R. 
Gray, Canada; and J. A. Foran, Metro- 


Weaver, Mutual of 


Canada, is secretary-treasurer. 


politan. D. E. 


In its report, the council said that 
the policy of decentralization of the 
Institute’s meetings had been outstand- 
ingly successful during the past year 
and that increasing interest and attend- 
ance marked meetings held at Montreal, 
London and Winnipeg, as well as 
Toronto. 

Approximately 250 Institute graduates 
are writing examinations of the Life Of- 
fice Management Association Institute 
which would lead to the degree of 
F.L.M.I., an internationally recognized 
standard. A number of seminars as post 
graduate activity proved of great value 
in view of the wide range of subjects 
discussed, the report said. 


MacDonald Asst. General 
Agent for Aetna Life 


Appointment of Rod J. MacDonald as 
assistant general agent of the F. E 
McMahon General Agency of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company has been an- 
nounced. 

Joining the company’s Duluth, Minn., 
general agency in 1948, Mr. McDonald 
became one of the Aetna Life’s leading 
producers, and for the past year has 
been assistant general agent at Duluth, 
where he was secretary-treasurer of 
the Duluth Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, a director of the Exchange Club 
and a member of the Military Manpower 
Committee. He is a graduate of the 
company’s estate control plan and ad- 
vanced life insurance schools. 
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Roswell W. Corwin Heads 
New York CLU Chapter 


SUCCEEDS PASQUALE A. QUARTO 


Other Officers ial Directors Arc In- 
stalled at June Meeting; 
Their Careers 
Roswell W. Corwin, general agent, 
New England Mutual, was installed as 


president of the New York CLU Chap- 


ter at the June meeting held last week. 
Other officers installed, as announced 
brieflv in last week's issue of The l:ast- 
ern Underwriter, are John T. Scott, 
general agent, Penn Mutual, executive 
vice president; Samuel L. Zeigen, gen- 
eral agent, Provident Mutual, educa- 
tional vice president; Henry R. Adel- 
mann, Provident Mutual, public relations 
vice president; Daniel P. Cahill, director 
of field training, Mutual Life cf New 
York, secretary; James J. McCann, 
Home Life of New York, treasurer. Di- 
rectors elected for the coming year are 
George Andrews, Abraham W. Eisen, 
Anthony J. Siragusa, E. B. Burr. Mr. 
Corwin succeeds Pasquale A. Quarto, di- 
rector of training for the Life Under- 
writer Training Council, to the presi- 
dency. 


Roswell W. Corwin 

Mr. Corwin has been in the life insur- 
ance business since his graduation from 
Lafayette College in 1925. After seven 
years in the business as an agent, Mr. 
Corwin joined New England Mutual in 
1932 and became a supervisor first in 
1935 and an acting general agent in 1945. 
He was appointed general agent in 1947. 
An ardent golfer and amateur yachtsman, 
Mr. Corwin makes his home in Massa- 
pequa, L. I. He received his CLU desig- 


nation in 1935. 
John T. Scott 
Mr. Scott, a graduate of Princeton in 
1941, joined the Hanover Bank in New 
York for a year before entering the 
Army for four vears of service during 


He was discharged with 


World War TI. 
and in 1946 entered 


the rank of captain 


the life insurance business as an agent 
with the Osborne Bethea agency of! 
Penn Mutual. He qualified for his CLU 
designation in 1949 and in that same 
year became assistant to the general 
agent. He became general agent of the 
Penn Mutual office at 50 Church Street 
in December, 1951. He makes his home 
in Somerville, N. J., where he has been 
a life long resident. He is active in 
Princeton Alumni affairs. 


Samuel L. Zeigen 


Mr. Zeigen, a graduate of Brooklyn 
Law School in 1925, entered the life in 
surance business in 1930 as an avent 
and obtained his CLU degree in 1934 
During the next ten vears, he gained 
considerable supervisory expeitents and 
in 1944 became general agent of Provi 
dent Mutual Life. Best “known in life 
insurance circles as an expert on estate 
planning, Mr. Zeigen was director and 
coordinator of the successful estate 
planners day which was held in Feb 
ruary of this year. Associated with Mr 
Zeigen, in his offices at 501 Fifth Ave 
nue, are his daughter Lylla and_ lis 
son Marshall 


Henry R. Adelmann 


Mr. Adelmann entered the insurance 
business first in 1932, joining his father 
who was a general broker. Upon the 
death of his father in 1933, Mr. Adel 
mann continued that business and in 
1945, he became a full time agent for 
the Provident Mutual in the Sprague 
agency. A CLU since 1948, Mr. Adel 
mann — his home in Montclair, 


N. J.. where he is active in local churcl 
and scout affairs. 
Daniel P. Cahill 

Mr. Cahill entered the lite insurance 
business as an agent in 1929 with the 
Manhattan Life and remained with that 
company until 1945 when he became 
Texas State supervisor. In 1946, he 


Insurance Marketing In- 
stitute at Texas Christian University 
and in 1947, became director of the Life 
Insurance Marketing Institute at Pur- 


joined the Life 





CORWIN 


ROSWELL W. 
He assumed his pres- 
Mutual Life of New 
York in 1949. Mr. Cahill attended both 
New York University and City College 
of New York and now makes his home 
in Flushing. 

James J. McCann 
McCann entered the 
business in 1940 with 
Life of New York. At that 
company was conducting the 
many experiments on its present 
“planned estate” service and Mr. Mc- 
Cann was working with John H. Evans. 
In 1945, when Mr. Evans became a gen- 
eral agent of the company, Mr. McCann 
became associated with him and has 
been one of the leading producers of 
the Evans agency ever since. A grad- 
uate of Fordham University in 1937, 


University. 
ent position with 


due 


insur- 
Home 
time the 

first of 


life 
the 


Mr. 


ance 


Social Research School 
Announces 15-Week Course 


The New School for Social Research 
announces a fifteen weeks’ course for 
“Analyzing Wills,” by Solomon 
Mutual Benefit 


next fall, 
Huber, general agent, 
Life, New York City. 

The course, conducted as a workshop 
and based upon the study of hundreds 
of wills executed by business and 
professional men, aims to be of prac- 
tical assistance to life insurance men in 
gauging the needs of a client in terms 
of his other assets. The more common 
sins of omission and commission are 
welded into a workable check list to as- 


as 


sist attorneys, accountants and_ estate 
planners. 
The course meets Tuesdays, 2 to 3:40 


p.m. and is open to both credit and non- 


credit students. 
Mr. Huber, faculty member in the 
School of Politics of the New School, 


has had years of experience in program- 
ming and estate planning. He is the au- 
thor of “Estatology”; co-author of 
“Planning and Selling Business Insur- 
ance”; editor, “Estate Planners Quar- 
terly”; publisher of “The Notebook, Sav- 
ings and Investment”; and of external 
house organs. 


BUFFALO CLU OFFICERS 
The Buffalo Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters elected Lewis C. 
Slesnick, president, succeeding Edwin J. 


Gerstman. Mr. Slesnick is district man- 
ager of The Prudential, Other officers 
are: Vice president, Leo R. Futia, 


Life; 
Stryker, 


Guardian 
Jaques M. 


secretary - treasurer, 
Massachusetts Mu- 





tual; and = director, Albert Felmet, 
Lutheran Mutual Life. 

Mr. McCann obtained his CLU desig- 
nation in 1948 and has been a director 


of the local chapter during the past year. 


Mr. McCann is a resident of Douglaston 
Manor, | 





AAMED FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE from branches 
located in more than 20 countries, including 50 offices 
in the United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF CANADA has won universal recognition for the 


diversity of its comprehensive life insurance and annuity 


plans. The specific needs of men, women and children 


under widely differing circumstances are taken care of, 


and a variety of optional policy privileges offers valuable 


alternatives to safeguard the interests of the beneficiary. 
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Made Sales Director of 
Eckert Agency, Detroit 





JOSEPH V, BUCK 
Charles R. Eckert, general agent. of 
Northwestern Mutual at Detroit, an- 


nounces a new organizational set-up to 


further expand the company’s number 
agency of 1951. 

Joseph V. Buck has been appointed 
sales director of the newly created Per- 
sonal Sales Department of the Eckert 
Agency. He will be charged with pro- 
moting sales for all types of life insur- 
ance 


one 


coverage, except funding for 


pen- 
For the 
past 11 years a special department has 


sion and profit-sharing trusts. 


been servicing the large volume of pen- 
written -by 
and it is to the development of pension 
Agent Eckert now 
expects to devote more of his time. 
Under Mr. 
power will be sought 
to be geographically located 
placed under individual unit managers. 
Che organization pattern for the new 
units will be a large-city adaptation of 
the District Agency system which 
Northwestern Mutual has been using 
successfully in the rural areas. 
Mr. Buck has been with one 
large life insurance companies for the 
past. 16 years where he has made an 
outstanding record, first as agent, then 
supervisor in Pittsburgh, and for the 
past nine years agency manager in De- 


sion business this agency, 


business that General 
Buck’s direction, new man- 
for separate sales 


units and 


of the 


troit except for a year and a_half’s 
leave of absence during World War II 
to serve as an officer in the Marines. 
Active in the affairs of Life Under- 
writers, Mr. Buck, at the time of joining 
the Eckert Agency, was vice president 
of the Life Managers Association of 


Detroit. 





WE LIKE OUR COMPANY 
BECAUSE IT OFFERS: 


1—LOW NET COST TO POL- 
ICYHOLDERS 


2—PENSIONS TO BROKERS 
AND SURPLUS WRITERS 


SO WILL YOU... 


Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, Til. 


76 William St.. N. Y. 5. N. Y., 
WH 3-7680 
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Lincoln National Sales Congress 


Lincoln National Life’s second re- 
gional sales congress for 1952 held this 
week at Lake Tahoe, Calif., ended on 
Wednesday. Approximately 300 Lincoln 
National Life people, including top-pro- 
ducers, home office officials, and wives 
and children of many of the agents at- 
tended the three-day meeting which be- 
gan on Monday. The Tahoe meeting 
was for agents from 12 western states 
and the Territory of Hawaii, and was 
also attended by a number of President 
Club members from other parts of the 
country. The program featured business 
sessions each morning and a_ banquet 
Tuesday evening at which the company’s 
outstanding agents were honored for 
their achievements of the past year. 


Company Officials on Program 


Talks were given by A. J. McAndless, 
president; W. O. Menge, first vice presi- 
dent; Cecil F. Cross, vice president and 
director of agencies; H. J. Shaffer, sec- 
ond vice president and manager of agen- 
cies; Henry F. Rood, second vice presi- 
dent and actuary; W. T. Plogsterth, di- 
rector of field service; J. Roger Deas, 
public information manager of the 
American Can Co., and the following 
company representatives: A. N. Hepler, 
Jr., South Bend; R. E. Tuvey, general 
agent, Sacramento; W. F. Wilson, dis- 
trict agent, Corpus Christi, Texas; J. C. 
Koppen, associate general agent, Phoe- 
nix; and M. T. Curtis, CLU, Washing- 
ton, D. G. 

Mr. Shaffer presided at the Monday 
morning business session and after wel- 
coming the conventioneers and paying 
tribute to the company’s production 
leaders of the past year, he introduced 
Mr. McAndless who talked about “Your 
Company.” In addition to commenting 
on various phases of the job of the life 
insurance agent, he discussed the rela- 
tionship between the home office and the 
field. 

Mr. Shaffer then talked about “Your 
Agency Department.” He outlined the 
company’s sales developments of the 
past year and discussed agency depart- 
ment plans for the future. 

Mr. Cross, in talking about the 
“Compensations in Life Insurance Sell- 
ing,” outlined the numerous advantages 
that life insurance offers the career un- 
derwriter and described the special com- 
pensations provided by a Lincoln Na- 
tional Life contract. 

“Premiums and Dividends” were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Menge, who told about 
recent trends in economic and insurance 
fields and traced the effect of these 
trends on premiums, dividends, and com- 
pany operations. 

Mr. Rood appeared as the final 
speaker on the Monday session and 
described some of the provisions of a 
new life contract which the company 
plans to start issuing later in the year. 

The ladies at the convention attended 
a get-acquainted breakfast while the 
Monday morning meeting was in ses- 
sion, 

The afternoon was given over to re- 
creation and many of the convention- 
eers enjoyed a three-hour scenic tour 
of the Lake Tahoe country. 

Agents attending an LNL convention 
for the first time in their careers were 
honored at a special breakfast Tuesday 
morning which was attended also by the 
home office officials. 

The Tuesday business session was 
presided over by Mr. Plogsterth and 
featured talks by outstanding LNL 
representatives who described their suc- 
cessful sales techniques in the field of 
accident and sickness insurance. Mr. 
Plogsterth opened the meeting by in- 
troducing and demonstrating accident & 
sickness sales tools developed by the 
company during the past month. A. N. 
Hepler, Jr., of the O. Frank Helvie 
agency in South Bend, told “Why and 
How We Sell Accident & Sickness In- 
surance.” R. E. Tuvey, general agent 


in Sacramento, then described “My Ex- 
perience With Accident & Sickness In- 
surance.” W. F. Wilson, district agent 
in Corpus Christi, described methods of 
“Selling A. & S. in Texas.” 

Following intermission, Mr. Shaffer 
served as moderator during a discussion 
panel and question-and-answer period 
for which Dr. A. Cochran, medical 
director; Mr. Plogsterth; Mr. Rood; 
and E. K. Miller, underwriter, served as 
members of the panel. 


Convention Banquet 


As always, the annual convention ban- 
auet, held on the second evening, was 
the highlight of the three-day conven- 
tion. Mr. Cross presided and paid trib- 
nte to the company’s Convention Club, 
Minute-Men Club, Quarter Century 
Club, and Consecutive Weekly Produc- 
tion Club members. He introduced the 
following club officers who responded 
with short talks: President Club presi- 
dent, W. L. Pool of the Ben Simon 
agency, Norfolk; President Club vice 
president, G. D. Lanham of the O. G. 
Carothers agency, Canton, Ohio; and 
Minute-Men Club president, A. J. Blond 
of the Freeman J. Wood agency, Chi- 
cago. 

A dance was held in the main dining 
room of the Tahoe Tavern following the 
banquet. 

The 27 President Club members who 
were attending the Tahoe meeting were 
honored at a_ breakfast Wednesday 
morning. The President Club is the 
company’s top-ranking convention club. 

Mr. Cross presided over the business 
session Wednesday morning and pre- 
sented as the first speaker J. C. Kop- 
pen, LNL representative in Phoenix, 
who spoke on “The Widening Circle.” 
M. T. Curtis, CLU, of J. D. Marsh & 
Associates in Washington, D. C., then 
discussed methods of organizing for 
successful selling. 

The closing address was delivered by 
J. Roger Deas, public information mana- 
ger for the American Can Co. He spoke 
on the subject: “America’s Strength— 
Where Does it Lie?” Mr. Deas, who 
was a former Aide to Governor Earl 
Warren of California, is well known on 
the west coast through his activities in 
business, government, and education. He 
is a former secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Planning Commission and served 
as associate consultant to this country’s 
delegation to the United Nations Found- 
ing Convention in 1945. 

The third and final of Lincoln Na- 
tional’s three meetings for 1952 will be 
held in the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 8, and 9. 





Minneapolis General Agent 


BRADFORD D. FINCH 


State Mutual Life has appointed Brad- 
ford D. Finch, CLU, as general agent 
in Minneapolis. He succeeds the late 
Roy A. Lathrop, who after 41 years 
with the company, resigned in January 
of this year for reasons of health and 
who passed away on June 18. 

For many years State Mutual has 
maintained two offices in Minneapolis. 
As soon as suitable space has been ob- 
tained, the company intends to combine 
both offices into one agency under the 
direction of Mr. Finch. Carl R. Litsheim, 
whose resignation takes place July 15, 
will return to personal production with 
the company’s St. Paul agency. 

Mr. Finch is a native of lowa and a 
graduate of Iowa University and the 
Iowa University Law School. During 
World War II, he served in the Naval 
Air Corps as a pilot with the rank of 
lieutenant commander. 

Following the war he entered life in- 
surance as a personal producer, special- 
izing in tax and business insurance. 
Mr. Finch has served as chairman of 
the Life Underwriters Training Council 
in Minneapolis. He has also been an 
instructor in LUTC courses in the Twin 
Cities. 
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FOR YOU TO LET US SHOW YOU WHY 
LEADING LIFE UNDERWRITERS CONSULT 
US REGARDING ALL PHASES OF DISABILITY 
INCOME INSURANCE. 

MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 BEACON STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


(The brochure entitled “We Must Have Income” 
is yours for the asking.) 














Pass Half Billion Mark 


State Farm Life, Bloomington, IIl., at 
its recent annual meeting announced in- 
surance policies in force now aggregate 
more than half a billion dollars. 

The company was incorporated in 
1929, and in recent years has experienced 
very rapid growth. During 1951, new 
life insurance paid for totaled $105,822, 
000—the best sales year in the com- 
pany’s history. New business is up 22.5% 
in the first five months of 1952 over last 
year. 

Newly elected as directors to fill va- 
cancies were: Fletcher B. Coleman, J. 
H. Miller and Robert C. Perry. Dr. E 
M. Stevenson was named to the post of 
senior medical director, while R. R. 
Hanback, formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent, was advanced to vice president. 
William H. Bush was named assistant 
vice president. 

The company also announced the ap- 
pointment of Alvin DeWitt as chief un- 
derwriter and Harold Johnson as chief 
recorder. 


State Mutual Increases 
Its Retention Limits 


State Mutual Life has increased its 
retention limits on individual cases from 
$100,000 to $125,000, according to an 
announcement from Charles F. Harris, 
underwriting director. Marked expan- 
sion at the younger and older ages and 
including of retention ages 66 to 70 up 
to $25,000 are the other major changes 
in the new schedule. 

Limits for waiver of premium provi- 
sions are similarly increased to coincide 
with the new retention limits. 

Very marked increases in amount 
limits have also been adopted on the 
company’s existing broad portfolio of 
family income contracts. This portfolio 
embraces income durations ranging from 
10 to 25 years in amounts of $10, $20 
or $30 per month per thousand of face 
amount of insurance. 
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Matar 
DUNCAN S. ROBINSON 
In the annual Spring campaign of Can- 
ida Life, starting April 10 and closing 
on May 21, Duncan S. Robinson and 
F. E. Gendron, New York City, led the 


company’s entire field force in this coun- 
try and Canada, with a combined paid- 
ume of $1,655,000—$827,000 each. 


for v 
All of this insurance was on the com- 
pany’s Super-Select Life plan, with the 


one policy which was on 
the Endowment at 85 plan. No pension 
trust or Group business was included. 
Tt was an “ye time record in Canada Life. 
The largest olume of paid-for business 
in any previous campaign was the $567,- 
000 written by F. E. Gendron in 1947 
during t weeks’ campaign. The 
volume of aad ry business written by 
each of the Messrs. Robinson and Gen- 
dron in six weeks therefore exceeds by 
$260,500 the largest previous volume 
vritten by any representative of the 
company in any campaign of eight 


exception ol! 








an e 


weeks. 
The broke all 


paid-for s 





campaign itself also 
previous records. The total 
business during the six weeks’ campaign 
was $29,731,730, an average of nearly 
$5,000,000 a week. his exceeded the 
tal business in the 1951 Spring cam- 











Matar 
E. GENDRON 
paign by more than $9,250,000. The to- 


tal volume qualifying for the campaign 
under the c ampaign rules (non-par busi- 


ness and single premium annuities— 
half volume credit; pension trust busi- 
ness—$50,000 maximum, and so on) was 


$16,908,959, exceeding the equivalent fig- 
ure in the 1951 Spring Campaign by 
nearly $3,500,000. 

Approximately 500 full-time represen- 
tatives of the company in the United 
States and Canada were eligible for the 


campaign. The combined paid-for vol- 


ume of Messrs, Robinson and Gendron 
was almost exactly 10% of the total 
paid-for volume of the company’s en- 


tire field force under the campal; gn rules. 
Gen- 


Duncan Robinson and “Fernie 
dron, the two partners of Robinson 
Brothers, who specialize exclusively in 
estate planning for large estates, have 
been associated with the Canada Life 
since 1922 and 1932, respectively. They 
work as a team and split all their busi- 
ness; it is, rece Bi necessary for 
them, in order to lead the company’s 
entire field force in any period, to 


volume of 
that 


double the 


write more than 
representative in 


any individual 


period. 





Mutual Benefit Appoints 
G. W. Ormsby in Oregon 
George W. gen- 


l ent for the 


become 
Oregon for 


Ormsby will 
State of 








eral a 
Mutual Benefit Life Newark, on July 
1, succeeding Robert L. Altick, CLU, 
who is resigning his management duties. 


Mr. Ormsby is currently supervisor in 
the company’s Pittsburgh 
A graduate of the Illinois 


Ormsby 


agency. 
Institute 
of Technology, Mr. first en- 


tered the engineering field where he 


manage 
Mutual 


agency and in_ his 


ineer and sales 
In 1949 he 


Pittsburgh 





joined the “ier 


first year qualified for membership in 


group of the 


the President’s Club—a 














company’s leading fieldmen, and was 
promoted to agency supervisor. 

Mr. Ormsby has participated in such 
organizations as the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters Association, the Pittsburgh 
Life Insurance Trust Council, and the 
Pittsburgh Supervisors Club. He has 
also been president of the Port Huron 
Rotary Club, the Family Service Cen- 
ter, and secretary of the Pittsburgh 
chapter of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology Alumni Association. 


ld h positions as research a 


Franklin Promotes Two 
Franklin Life of Springfield, Illinois, 
promotions 


has announced two new 
within the company’s agency organiza- 
tion. John E. Duffy, a member of the 


1936, and 


during 


Franklin organization since 
sales for the 
has been appointed 


in southern Ohio 


director of company 


the past two years, 


regional sales director 
with headquarters in Cincinnati. Starting 
Franklin 


member of the Chicago 


aS a 

Agency in 1936, Mr. Duffy has since 
served in several home office capacities. 
He will be charge of agency develop- 


ment throughout the southern Ohio 


area. 
Springfield, Illinois, 
has been appointed state sales director. 
Mr. Hott joined the Franklin in 1946 
with no background of previous life in- 
surance sales experience, and has aver- 
aged over $275,000 of paid business every 
His duties will carry him 
to practically every city and town in 
Illinois for the appointment of general 
agents in keeping with the development 
obtain 


Everett L. Hott, 


year since, 


of the expansion program to 
representation where the company is 
not yet active. 


Last week the Franklin announced the 
promotion of Keith S. Smith, national 
sales leader, to the home office position 
of national agency organizer. 


L. K. Porritt Retires; 
Long With Travelers 


EDITED “PROTECTION” 25 YEARS 


Associate Manager of Public Informa- 
tion and Advertising Dept. Had 
Distinguished War Record 


Longshaw K. Porritt, associate man- 
ager of the public information and ad- 
vertising department of the Travelers 
Companies, is retiring, upon the advice 
of his physician, more than 33 
years association with the organization. 

Mr. the Travelers in 


after 


Porritt joined 





K. PORRITT 


following his service in 


I, two years of which were 


March, 1919, 
World War 
spent overseas. During his long career 
with the companies, Mr. Porritt was 
active in many kinds of publicity, adver- 
relations work. For 25 
“Protection,” 
agents. 


tising and public 
years he was editor of 
the Travelers magazine for 
Originated Medical Payments Provision 

Mr. Porritt originated and developed 
the medical payments provision of pub- 
lic liability insurance. This provision 
considerably aided the public relations 
of the casualty insurance companies by 
eliminating friction on claim settlements 
involving guests and members of families 
of policyholders, In addition, it has re- 
sulted in a material volume of premiums 
for the insurance companies. 

Leaving Cornell University to become 
an ambulance driver with the French 
Army, Mr. Porritt served at Verdun, in 
the Argonne, and at Chemin des Dames. 


When the United States entered the 
war, he enlisted with the Air Arm of 
the Navy and served aboard the USS 


Corsair on submarine patrol work in the 
Bay of Biscay and the English Channel. 

After sustaining a foot injury in 1918, 
he was honorably discharged and imme- 
diately rejoined the American Field 
Ambulance Corps. He served with the 
Italian Armies on the Piave River and 
at Vittorio Veneto. He was awarded the 


French Croix de Guerre, the Italian 
Croce Mento de Guerra and _ various 
other decorations from both countries. 


Mr. Porritt will continue to reside in 
Canton, Conn., but will winter in the 
South and Southwest. 


Agency Management Course 
At Univ. of Conn., August 18 


Students from 12 states and Canada 
will attend the sixth annual advanced 
agency management institute to be held 
the week of August 18, at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. Among the states 
represented are Texas, Ohio and West 
Virginia. 


Blackwood to Head 
Pittsburgh Agency 


FOR NATIONAL LIFE OF VT. 


Been Associate General Agent; 
Succeeds R. S. Koehler Who 
Continues With Agency 


Donald C. Blackwood has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Pittsburgh 
agency of National Life of Vermont, it 
was announced by the company’s agency 
vice president, C. V. Shepherd, CLU. 
Mr. Blackwood succeeds Reginald S. 


Has 





DONALD C. BLACKWOOD 


Koehler, Jr.. CLU, who has been gen- 
eral agent for nine years and who is 
now relinquishing his managerial duties 
to devote full time to personal clients. 

Mr. Blackwood entered the life insur- 
ance business in Pittsburgh in 1943 with 
another large eastern company and be- 
came associated with National Life in 
1947 as associate general agent in Pitts- 


burgh. He has been active in Life Un- 
derwriter Association affairs and is at 
present a director and first vice presi- 


dent of the Pittsburgh Life Underwrit- 
ers Association. 

A lifelong resident of Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Blackwood received his B.S. degree in 
management engineering in 1936 at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. He was 
a sales representative for the Johns- 
Manville Sales Corp. until his entrance 
into the insurance business in 1943. 

The Pittsburgh agency of National 
Life was founded in 1895 and is one of 
the company’s 55 general agencies 
throughout the country. The 102-year- 
old Vermont company has a billion and 
a quarter dollars of life insurance in 
force and assets of nearly a half billion 
dollars. 


May Ordinary Sales 


North Dakota showed the greatest 
rate of increase in Ordinary life insur- 
ance sales in May, with New Hampshire 
second and Louisiana third, it is re- 
ported by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, which has an- 
alyzed May sales by states and leading 


cities. Countrywide, Ordinary business 
increased 11% in May, compared with 
May, 1951, while North Dakota sales 
gained 72%, New Hampshire, 40%, and 
Louisiana 29%. 

For the first five months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales up 12% over a 


year ago, Alabama and New Mexico led 
with an increase of 30% each, with Ari- 
zona and New Hampshire in second 
place, up 29% each over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston and 
Los Angeles showed the greatest rate 
of increase for May, each with a gain 
of 22%. Detroit was second with a gain 
of 14%. Cleveland led for the five 
months with a gain of 17%. 
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Investment Seminar at Beloit 


The Life Officers Investment Seminar 
was held this week at Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. The seminar is sponsored 
annually by American Life Convention 
through its Financial Section and the 
University of Chicago’s School of Busi- 
ness. 

John P. Sedgwick, financial vice presi- 
dent of State Mutual Life, discussed the 
objectives of life insurance investing as 
contrasted with fire and casualty compa- 
nies, trust departments, and investment 
counsel. He described the method of 
operations of an investment department, 
and he also gave the case history of in- 
vestment operations of a medium-sized 
life insurance company from 1947 
through 1951. Included in the case his- 
tory were the background of assump- 
tions, use of mortgages, direct place- 
ments, equipment issues, finance com- 
pany obligations, Canadian internal ob- 
ligations and use of revenue bonds, the 
handling of government accounts, of 
cash accounts and of stock portfolio. 
The title of his address was “Principles 

f Portfolio Management.” 


Real Estate Mortgages 


Irving G. Bjork, vice president of Con- 
necticut General Life, discussed policies, 
objectives, and responsibilities with re- 
spect to real estate mortgages as. life 
insurance company investments. He 
pointed out the present character of the 
life company mortgage account, the cost 
of doing a mortgage loan business, the 
implications of existing mortgage port- 
folio, and the choice that insurance com- 
panies have with respect to mortgage 
loans. The title of his lecture was “Real 
Estate Mortgages as Life Insurance 
Company Investments.” 

Lester V. Chandler, professor of eco- 
nomics, Princeton University, gave three 
lectures under the heading of “Monetary 
and Credit Policies,” at the Life Officers 
Investment Seminar. He described and 
analyzed Federal monetary, credit, and 
debt management policies and their re- 
lationship to the behavior of interest 
rates and credit conditions in general. 
Professor Chandler directed special at- 
tention to important recent changes in 
official ideas relating to the functions 
and objectives of these policies, as well 
as to the shift in the actual location 
of credit control and to the principal 
factors that may affect the future course 
of credit policy. Among debt-manage- 
ment issues discussed by Professor 
Chandler were types of new Federal se- 
curity issues and the attitude of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve. 


Trend of Savings 
Raymond W. Goldsmith, R.  W. 


Goldsmith Associates, Inc., discussed 
concepts and measurement of saving, in- 
cluding the role of saving in the eco- 
nomic process, the definition and. rela- 
tionships of saving, investment, and 
sources and uses of funds, measurement 
of saving from the balance sheet and 
from the income account, measurement 
of main forms of savings, and the re- 
liability and controls of estimates of 
saving. The title of his address was 
“Saving and the American Capital Mar- 
ket.” 

In another lecture Mr. Goldsmith con- 
sidered the trends and pattern of saving 
in the 20th century. Included in his dis- 
cussion were movements of national sav- 
ing since 1897; saving after World War 
II; the trend of saving-income ratios 
since 1897; the distribution of saving 
among main saver groups; and the de- 
terminants of aggregate national and 
personal saving. He also discussed the 
share of financial intermediaries in cur- 
rent and accumulated saving. 

George Terborgh, research director of 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 
discussed special amortization of defense 
facilities as a factor influencing corpo- 
rate investment decisions. Included in 
his address were the history of special 
amortization in three defense emergen- 
cies, findings of Congressional investiga- 
tion, administrative problems inherent in 


the device, loss to the Treasury com- 
pared with the gain to industry, special 
amortization as a cost of production, and 
proposed alternatives. 

Mr. Terborgh also discussed the effect 
of high taxes on corporate investment 
decisions. Included in his address were 
the incidence of the corporate income 
tax, the mechanism of shifting, the effect 
on the cost of new equity capital, the 
effect on the return required for rein- 
vestment of internal funds, the impact 
on dividend policy, the incentive to debt 
financing and to the use of short-lived 
capital goods, the retardation of re- 
equipment decisions, and the narrowing 
of business opportunities. 


Outlook for Interest Rates 


Professor Benjamin H. Beckhart, Co- 
lumbia University, developed the out- 
look for interest rates by discussing eco- 
nomic developments, both domestic and 
foreign, since the Korean War and em- 
phasized the importance and the impli- 
cations of the changes occurring. He 
pointed out the post-Korean demand 
for funds in the United States and in 
several foreign countries for private in- 
vestment—including plant and  equip- 
ment expenditures and construction, con- 
sumer requirements, governmental needs 
and sources, credit expansion and _for- 
eign loans ad grants—of these funds. 
Professor Beckhart also reviewed the 
changes occurring in interest rates at 
home and abroad, the monetary policy 
and the rate of interest in various 
countries, and future factors affecting 
interest rates and interest rate projec- 
tions. 


MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS 


The Spokane agency Mutual Life of 


New York led all the company’s agen- 


cies throughout the country in volume 


of insurance sold and was second in 
number of policies sold during May. 
The agency is managed by Lyle H. 
Funnell, CLU. 


Great West’s New 


The Great-West Life has introduced 
a retirement income plan ‘which the 
company believes embodies a new con- 
cept in personal pension planning. 
Named “60-70 Retirement Income,” the 
plan allows the insured to defer setting 
the date of his retirement until he is 
ready to retire and to start his retire- 
ment income at any age between 60 and 
70. It is anticipated that many profes- 
sional men, sole proprietors, and high- 
salaried executives will find the plan 
advantageous from a tax point-of-view 
where earnings are still high in the six- 
ties. Deferment of annuity income per- 
mits continued accumulation until the 
most favorable time from the insured’s 
personal and tax standpoint,-ap to age 
70. 

The plan becomes fully paid up at 65. 


Retirement Income 


Each unit provides income of $10 
la 


monthly beginning at 65, payable or 
10 years and Life basis. The amount 
of income automatically increases each 
year retirement is deferred beyond age 
65. At any age from 60 to 64, the full 
amount of basic income may be started 
immediately by payment of a single pre- 
mium. Minimum policy will be five 
units or $5,000 face value. The contract 
is participating, with liberal dividends, 
high cash values, and a favorable net 
cost. Death benefit per unit prior to re- 
tirement is $1,000 or the cash value, 
whichever is greater. 

The following tables illustrate a 
$10,000 contract, issued at age 35 with 
an annual premium of $485.40. (Figures 
used are based on current dividend scale 
and rate of interest allowed on accu 
mulations). 


RETIREMENT INCOME 


Single Prem. Req’d, 


Addt’l Income Total With Cash Value, to 
Age of Gtd. Monthly from Life Provide Immed. $100 
Retirement Life Income Accum. Div'ds Income Gtd. Mon. Life Income 
60 $ 68.50 $16.44 $ 84.94 $6,048 
61 74.10 18.06 92.16 4,862 
62 80.10 19.80 99.90 3,654 
63 86.30 21.72 108.02 2,447 
64 93.00 23.80 116.80 1,218 
65 100.00 26.06 126.06 If this option elected, 
66 105.00 28.22 133.22 accumulated divi- 
67 110.10 30.64 140.74 dends may be used 
68 115.50 33.20 148.70 to reduce Single 
69 121.30 35.96 157.26 Premium or to pro- 
70 127.00 38.83 165.83 vide a iditional in 
come. 


Groves Heads Chicago Assn. 
New president of the Chicago Life 
Association is B. H. 
Travelers. First vice 
C. Whitney of Con- 


Underwriters 
Groves of the 
president is Russell 
necticut Mutual. 


perr s Field Advisory Committee at Washington 





Front Row, L. to R.: Joseph A. Barbeau, manager District of Columbia branch; 
James M. Williams, manager Norfolk; President William Montgomery; LaNoue 
Matta, chairman of 1952 Field Advisory Committee, manager Los Angeles; Samuel 
E. Mooers, field vice president of Acacia; Edward W. Mueller, manager St. Louis; 
and Vernon R. Zimmerman, manager Northern Va. 

Rear Row, L. to R.: Howard W. Kacy, executive vice president of Acacia; H. 
Stanley MacClary, Newark, president of William Montgomery Quality Club; and 


Douglas Yeagle, manager Dayton. 
Acacia Mutual’s Field Advisory Com- 
mittee recently held a three-day meeting 
at the home office in Washington when 
programs were planned for Acacia’s re- 
gional meetings to be held at Atlantic 
City, September 17-20, French Lick 
Springs, September 28- October 1, and 
Del Coronado, October 12-15. Also dis- 
cussed were plans for production devel- 


opment in the field. President William 
Montgomery, a pioneer in a number of 
life insurance features now established 
in the business, launched the field ad- 
visory group idea 23 years ago. Mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee and 
company executives were guests for buf- 
fet supper on the grounds of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s home at Blythe Knoll, adjoin- 
ing Rock Creek Park. 


WILLIAM F. STOKUM DEAD 
Head of N. Y. Life’s Home Office Life 
Underwriters Department Col- 
lapsed in Building 
William F. Stokum, 59, in charge of 
home office life underwriters depart- 
ment, New York Life, and an assistant 
vice president of the company, collapsed 
while attending a meeting of a company 
committee and later died while being 
treated by the medical department on 

Wednesday of last week. 

Mr. Stokum had been with the New 
York Life since 1909 when he started 
with the policy loan division. After 
serving in the 27th Division, New York 
National Guard in World War I, he 
returned to the company in 1919 and 
became assistant superintendent of files 
division in 1920, two years later becom- 
ing superintendent. In 1925 he was trans 
ferred to classification committee, then 
to insurance committee of which he 
became chairman in 1945. He was pro 
moted to assistant vice president in 
October, 1948. 


Roy A. Lathrop Dies 

Roy A. Lathrop, 64, general agent 
emeritus in Minneapolis for State Mu- 
tual Life, died last week after a pro- 
longed illness. His entire business career 
was spent with State Mutual and he was 
one of the company’s oldest field repre- 
sentatives in years of service, He joined 
the company in 1910 and was appointed 
general agent in 1920. 

Mr. Lathrop was a Mason and held 
membership in many life insurance and 
civic organizations. He leaves a wife, a 
son and two daughters. 


U. S. Life Increases 

New paid-for life insurance sales by 
United States Life in domestic terri- 
tory during the first five months of 
1952 were 183% of production in the 
corresponding period last year, Richard 
Rhodebeck, president, reports. Produc- 
tion of individual accident & health 
business also is running far ahead of 
last year. 
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Eastern Underwriter 


THIS ISSUE 
This issue of The 
parts. Part II is 
Casualty 

Edition. 


devoted to 
& Surety 
Featured 


is in two 
annual 
& Sales 


comparative 


this paper’s 
Production 
results on 


are the five year 


an earned premiums to losses incurred 


basis of all companies, 
both stock 
New York 
casualty-surety 
1951 results of 
York State are 
thus 


casualty and fire 


and non-stock, licensed in 


doing a countrywide 
In addition the 
carriers in New 
line-by- 


and 
business. 
these 
tabulated on a 
line basis, enabling students of 
production and loss trends to gauge the 
past. 


future by the experience of the 


The edition also contains feature articles 


on production, sales and underwriting 
trends, 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF EXPENSE 


LIMITATION 
In a major address on the New York 
Expense Limitation Law applying to life 
companies, Superintendent of 
Alfred a: 
a scholarly approach to a complex and 


insurance 


Insurance Bohlinger has made 


controversial subject by reviewing his 


interpretation of the fundamental prin- 


ciples involved in the whole expense 


control operation and, as he said, re 


fraining from any attempt to deal spe 


cifically with all the possible areas of 
interest. 

As is well 
New York 


wide influence on life 


213 of the 
has a nation 


known, Section 


Insurance Law 


insurance com 


pany operations because the preponder- 


ance of new business is placed with com- 
panies authorized in this state and op- 
This address was 


erating under its laws. 
Superintendent Bohlinger’s first public 


statement on this difficult matter except 


for his appearance last November as a 
witness before the New York Joint 
Legislative Committee which has been 


studying the subject. 
It is now clear that all parties, includ- 
Superintendent, are in 


ing the agree- 


ment that certain features of the ex- 
pense limitation law need to be changed 
to meet new conditions and develop- 


ments not contemplated when the orig- 
One of the marked 
practice since 


inal law was drafted. 
advances in life insurance 
that time has been the greatly expanded 
educational and training programs which 
all companies find it necessary to main- 


tain. These programs and the stimulus 
of broad educational movements like the 
establishment of the American College 
of Life Underwriters have raised agents’ 
standards and qualifications to a profes- 
level. As Superintendent Bohlin- 
ger says: “The section is silent 
allow- 


sional 
present 
upon the question of training 
ances.” 

points of agreement 
such as the recognition of 
changes in method of conducting opera- 
field. At the 
time the law was enacted most compa- 
nies operated on the general agency 
basis and the law was written to provide 
first year commissions of no more than 
55% on an Ordinary life policy graded 
down from there on other plans. Now 
many companies operate on a mana- 
gerial basis and pay the soliciting agent 
the full 55%. The Superintendent agrees 
that companies on a general agency 
basis are at a distinct disadvantage and 
an amendment to the law to allow 
to compensate the gen- 


There are other 


need for 


tions in the production 


that 
an additional 5% 
eral agent is necessary. 

The reaction of the 
Superintendent’s statement is to 
come the areas of agreement and to sub- 
there must be 


to the 
wel- 


business 


scribe to the thesis that 
a common interpretation of fundamental 


principles. This still leaves wide mar- 
gins of difference of opinion on the 
method of achieving desired ends. The 
Superintendent’s contribution at this 


time is to emphasize the need for basic 
in the in- 


understandings which some 
dustry feel has been the weakness in 
the four years’ effort to bring about 
much needed changes in the expense 
limitation provisions. 

Horace W. Brower, president, and 


William P. Stannard, vice president in 
charge of agencies, Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of California, are on 
a month-long tour of Occidental’s offices 
on the west coast. The executives are 
scheduled to visit general agents and 
branch managers in 15 cities in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana. 
* a * 


John Gilchrist, who has been an actu- 
ary with the Texas Insurance Depart- 
ment, Austin, has resigned to accept 
the position of actuary with the Life 
Insurance Co. of America and the Re- 
insurance Co. of America, Dallas. 





Stanley T. Dingman of John Han- 
cock Mutual has been elected president 
of the Massachusetts Industrial Editors 
Association for the 1952-53 year. Mr. 
Dingman is associate director of the 
John Hancock’s Bureau of Publications. 
A graduate of New York University’s 
School of Journalism, Mr. Dingman con- 
ducts certain classes in industrial jour- 
nalism at Boston University School of 
Public Relations. He is the author of 
several articles that appeared in indus- 


trial trade magazines and _ Parents’ 
Magazine. The Massachusetts Industrial 
Editors Association, whose members 


come from all the New England states 
except Connecticut, is one of the larg- 
est member associations of the Interna- 
tional Council of Industrial Editors. 

* *£ & 


W. C. Goodwin, assistant investment 
officer of the St. Paul Companies, has 
been chosen to represent that. group on 
the business executives research com- 
mittee recently set up by the University 
of Minnesota to study specific economic 
problems. C. F. Codere, chairman of the 
St. Paul Companies, was one of 24 
business leaders in that area who co- 
operated with university officials in set- 
ting up the committee, 

a ae 

Walter Chapin, of the actuarial de- 
partment of Minnesota Mutual Life and 
Charles E. Harmon, vice _ president, 
Northwestern National Life, were speak- 
ers at the annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Bankers Association, held recently 
at St. Paul. Mr. Chapin spoke on “Pen- 
sions are Important” and Mr. Harmon 
on “Credit Life Insurance in Today’s 
Installment Banking.” 

ek ae 


Ralph Kennon, chairman of the board, 
Insurance Accounting & Statistical As- 
sociation, was a speaker at the recent 
annual convention of the National Ma- 
chine Accountants Association at Minne- 
apolis. Four hundred delegates attended 
from 30 states and two Canadian prov- 
inces. 

a a 

K. B. Willett, vice president of Hard- 
ware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wis., has 
been elected vice president of the Ameri- 
can Management Association in charge 
of the office management division. Paul 
H. Schindler, manager of the insurance 
department of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been reelected AMA vice president in 
charge of the insurance division. 

* * & 

Appointment of R. W. Smith as farm 
special agent in Indiana for the Aetna 
Insurance Group is announced by Vice 
President H. M. Mountain. Mr. Smithisa 
native of Indiana and a graduate of Pur- 
due Univiersity where he majored in agri- 
culture. In his new position Mr.Smith will 
be associated with State Agent R. O. 
Hudler with headquarters in the Circle 
Tower Building, Indianapolis. 

> BE oe 


John F. Kennedy of the Phoenix-Con- 
necticut Group has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in the western Michigan field. 
He will replace Special Agent Robert 
G. McKay who was recently trans- 
ferred to ‘New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Mr. Kennedy is a graduate of the 
University of Connecticut, served two 
and a half years in the Armed Forces 
during World War II and has been 
trained in the underwriting departments 
of the Phoenix home office in Hartford. 

* * x 


James H. McLellan has been appointed 
executive assistant in the investment 
department of the New York Life. He 
was formerly assistant manager in the 
investment department. His duties will 
concern the company’s investments in 
railroad securities and common stocks. 





Among leaders in the insurance busi- 
ness who took part in the closing exer- 


the School of Insurance of the 
Insurance Society of New York at the 
Great Hall of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York were, left to right, front 
row: F. W. Lafrentz, chairman of the 
board of the American Surety; Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, professor of insurance and 
commerce, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
Arthur C. Goerlich, dean of the 


cises of 


vania: 
School of Insurance. In the back row, 
left to right, are Julian S. Myrick, 


American College of 
James Elton Bragg, 
president of the Bragg Agency, and 
Lester D. Egbert, president of the 
Insurance Society and prominent broker. 


chairman of the 
Life Underwriters; 


2. Cf 


Joseph O’Meara, Jr., of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appointed dean of Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Law School. 
Formerly counsel of Western & South- 
ern Life he is a member of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel and 
was chairman of the American Life 
Convention’s legal section. He is one 
of the best known and well liked of 
the Ohio lawyers who have had connec- 
tion with the insurance business. 


* * * 


David G. Hunting, formerly manager 


of the New England Mutual’s second 
Philadelphia agency, has recently re- 
turned from a tour of duty with the 


Naval Intelligence. His new offices, which 
are located at 2220 Lincoln-Liberty 
Building, opened for business this week. 
A yraduate of Amherst College and 
Harvard Business School, Mr. Hunting 
has been associated with the New Eng- 
land Mutual’s Wm. Eugene Havs agency 
in Boston, and was a field assistant in 
the home office agency department for 
two years before taking over the second 
Philadelphia agency in January, 1951. 
He was recalled to the Navy in the 
spring of 1951. 


a 


At a meeting of directors of the Han- 


over Fire Elton W. Clark, vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and director of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, and 


a director of George W. Rogers Con- 
struction Corp., was elected a member 
of the board and executive committee 


e+ * oe 


Charles M. Harrison, Huntington, W. 
Va. was recently named a legal as- 
sistant to State Insurance Commissioner 
Robert A. Crichton. He succeeds Arden 
J. Curry, who recently became an as- 
sistant attorney-general. 
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Marine Men Going to Belgium 


United States will be among the coun- 
tries represented at the meeting of the 
International Union of Marine Insur- 
ance at Knocke, Belgium seaside resort, 
from September 1 to 6. They will be 
housed at La Reserve Hotel along with 
the Danish and Belgian delegations. 
Delegates from Institute of London 
Underwriters and Lloyd’s will be at the 
Hotel Normandy. Other delegations will 
be at the Astoria and Residence Albert 
hotels. 

Committees have been appointed on 
loss prevention, inland hull, Rhine busi- 
ness, recoveries from carriers and 
through bill of lading. Among the social 
events will be a dinner by Association 
des Assureurs Maritimes d’Anvers. 


* “+s 


AIU’s Belgian Edition 


American International Insuranc e 
Group started writing fire business in 
Jelgium in January, 1950. It recently 
started writing casualty business, mostly 
personal and general liability coverages, 
there. The June issue of Contact, the 
publication of ATU (American Interna- 
tional Underwriters) is devoted to Bel- 
gium. ATU has its head Belgium office 
in Brussels and a branch in Antwerp. 
AIU is regional general agent for New 
Hampshire Fire and National Union 
Fire in Belgium. 

There are 31 Belgian companies, about 
400 foreign companies and thousands of 
agents and brokers operating in the 
Belgium market. Bec cause of intense in- 
dustrialization there is much _ business 
to be written, but because of size of 
the country and large number of com- 
panies oper ating there the market is 
highly competitive. Discussing Belgium 
business American International Insur- 
ance Group says: 

“Fire business in Belgium, as_ in 
France, is divided into simple, industrial 
and commercial risks. The Belgium com- 
panies have the greatest proportion of 
the simple risks (dwelling, farmhouses, 
etc., regarded in insurance circles as 
the cream of the business) and conse- 
quently their balance sheets are gen- 
erally excellent. Foreign companies live 
on the industrial risks. AIU’s portfolio 
gives a picture of the country’s indus- 
trial life, or processing raw materials 
for export. 

“For instance, AlU participates in fire 
and extended coverage of many facets 
of Belgium’s leading industry—iron and 
steel and metal manufacturing. It also 
insures cotton factories in Ghent, spin- 
ning and weaving mills in Verviers, ma- 
rine engineering and graving docks, re- 
pair shops in Antwerp, electric power 
plants in many locations, large sugar 
refineries at Tirlemont in Brabant, a 
rubber factory in Liege, a paper manu- 
facturing and pulp mill at Genval, with 
a unique fire prevention system of auto- 
matic steel doors, a photographic film 
factory at Mortsel, paint and varnish 
factories, department stores, an oil re- 
finery and so on down the list... a 











chateau at Roeulx, an abattoir in Zee- 
brugge, a fine art printing shop, then 
flour mills, canneries, even an electric 
power station and street car system.” 


* * * 
Will Give Mexican Data 


A. E. Bates, editor and publisher of 
the “Mexican Insurance Review,” Bal- 
deras 31, Desp. 201, Mexico 1, D. F., 
has informed insurance periodicals that 
his office is in position to furnish ac- 
curate information on Mexican insur- 
ance matters or the laws pert: lining 
thereto. Inquiries will be answered in 
English. 

a ee 


Surety Association of America 


The Surety Association of America 
has issued a brochure, called “Profile of 
a Modern Trade Association” in which 
the organization is described and there 
is graphically told why the business of 
surety companies in guaranteeing the 
solvency of others in business is of 
paramount importance to the nation. 

The Surety Association of America 
organization was founded in October 
29, 1908, in New York when representa- 
tives of 13 companies met to discuss 
procedures. It proved to be a turning 
point in the course of corporate surety- 
ship in the United States as the asso- 
ciation immediately set to work on a 
program designed to formulate rules and 
principles of conduct and operation, to 
approach the rate structure from a 
scientific standpoint, and to remove 
causes which had previously encouraged 
an unsound competitive market, and 
which worked adversely to the best in- 
terests of the public and the surety 
companies. Because of the complexities 
of rate-making it was decided at the 
time that this function should be han- 
dled not by companies themselves but 
by an independent organization. Accord- 
ingly, the Towner Rating Bureau, headed 
by Rutherford H. Towner, an experi- 
enced company underwriter, was estab- 
lished on October 1, 1909, as a separate 
enterprise to compute and furnish rates 
to subscribing companies. The following 
two decades were an important period 
for corporate suretyship during which 
it developed along modern lines. In that 
booming period the association played 
a role that gave impetus to corporate 
suretyship as a balance wheel of Ameri- 
can business. 

During World War I the surety busi- 
ness participated in the shipbuilding 
program made essential by troop, muni- 
tions and supplies transportation, and 
it was a factor in assuring speedy com- 
pletion of that program, as well as 
facilitating the large volume of con- 
struction work also essential in the war 
effort. Following that the emphasis was 
shifted to peacetime construction proj- 
ects that ran the gamut from residential 
and commercial building programs to 
the huge public construction projects of 
which the magnificent dams for the 
immense irrigation and_ flood-control 


projects throughout the West are strik- 
ing examples. 

In the same interval the surety busi- 
ness was strengthened by the associa- 
tion’s participation in a program that 
brought about the first uniform fidelity- 
surety legislation in 1918. The under- 
writing mechanics of the business were 
further developed as the association 
devised and adopted new bond forms, 
including Bankers Blanket Bond in 
1915; Forgery Bond coverages in 1921; 
Primary Commercial Blanket Bond in 
the mid-twenties, and Blanket Position 
Bond in 1928. Meanwhile, there ensued 
a companion development in the field 
of Coatract Bonds, with state and mu- 
nicipal bodies requiring both guarantees 
of performance and payment of lienable 
charges, such as labor and material, in 
each bond, instead of performance cov- 
erage only. The boom of the mid-twen- 
ties accentuated the development of 
corporate suretyship on an increasingly 
broader scale. The U. S. was awakening 
to a new concept of its industrial and 
commercial power, and the surety busi- 
ness kept pace with that concept. 

When the shadows of a second World 
War swept nearer and a national de- 
fense program became an issue of sur- 
vival, the member companies of the 
association put their combined weight 
behind that program. Their first oppor- 
tunity for this broad collective service 
presented itself during the rehabilitation 
and expansion of the U. S. Merchant 
Marine and the Air Force, the compa- 
nies assisting in expediting the unparal- 
leled building program by speedy cer- 
tification of the capacity and ability of 
contractors through the furnishing of 
contract bonds. No less effective was 
the companies’ participation in the im- 
mense_ over-all construction program 
that was to be a major factor contribut- 
ing to ultimate victory. Working closely 
with Federal Government, and particu- 
larly with Army and Navy departments, 
the surety companies helped to assure 
completion of that program with the 
least possible delay by their guarantee 
in the form of construction and supply 
contract bonds. 

In 1947 came the consolidation of the 
Towner Rating Bureau, Inc., with the 
Surety Association of America. All 
functions formerly exercised by one or 
other of the two organizations, includ- 
ing rate-making, were there: ifter exer- 
cised solely by the Surety Association 
of America. This merger was designed 
to promote efficiency and to give broader 
service to member companies, the insur- 
ing public and supervisory authorities 
through the medium of a single organi- 
zation which would at the same time 
come within the scope of the new state 
regulatory laws. 

Financial responsibility and integrity 
were the major principles animating the 
association at its inception in 1908, and 
these concepts of sound business prac- 
tice are carried out in its operations 
today. The association is now composed 
of companies which produce a major 
portion of the business, and membership 
is open to any stock company engaged 
in corporate suretyship in the U. S. or 
its territories. Each of its members 
share the same privileges, rights and 
responsibilities. The association, there- 
fore is an example of democracy in 
action. 

In the brochure the bases used in 
rate-making are discussed in detail. 

oe Oo * 


A Book About Hot Rods 


When the automobile underwriters 
learned that there is a new book on the 
market about “hot rod” racing cars there 
was some apprehension that this might 
be a glorification of cars which are caus- 
ing so much consternation in California 
and other places where teen-agers and 
others are “burning up the roads.” But 
the new book is more of a historical 
nature of the great sport racing cars 
than anything else. Its title is “The 
Kings of the Road,” and its author is 
Ken W. Purdy who is editor of True 
Magazine. 

The book traces the development of the 
famous cars in the sport and luxury car 


field, such as Bugatti, Rolls-Royce, Mer- 
cedes-Benz, Alfa Romeo, Hispano-Suiza, 
Isotta-Fraschini, Bentley, MG and a 
dozen others. It discusses some of: the 
creative personalities who designed the 
famed motor cars and engines and there 
are interesting sketches of those who 
drove these cars, especially on the diffi- 
cult courses of the European Continent. 
One such driver—the most famous one— 
is Tazio Nuvolari who is now retired. 
He was a consistent winner of road 
races in Europe in the Twenties and the 
Thirties. 

These cars not only had to have speed, 
but maneuvering ability, lightning accel- 
eration and _ terrific braking power, said 
Regi nald M. Cleveland in a review of 

“The Kings of the Road,” printed in 
The New York Times book review. In 
discussing one of the cars, the American 
Mercer, Author Purdy said it was not 
for the average driver. He told why: 

“It would take a thief a week to figure 
out how to start it. The complete drill 
included open cylinder primers and turn 
over engine a few times to put a little oil 
here and there; close primers ; haif-full 
of gasoline, drain and close again; open 
cut-off; switch magneto to intake-side 
plugs; set spark and throttle levers; 
check fuel pressure; check gears for 
neutral; switch magneto to both sets of 
plugs.” 

One comment of Reviewer Cleveland: 

“Detroit will not like Mr. Purdy’s book. 
He explodes too many claims of Amer- 
ican priority and is inclined to sneer a 
bit at the marvelous every day, quite 
dependable performance of our mass- 
produced cars. But the engineering sec- 
tea of the automobile industry will find 
‘Kings of the Road’ immensely interest- 


ing 
a ee 


Renewal Subscription Letter 


The magazines of national circulation 
are swamping their subscribers with so 
many letters nowadays—sometimes even 
sending one with the accompanying 
statement—‘if you have already heard 
from us on this subject, pay no atten- 
tion to this letter’—that The New York- 
er wrote a special satirical article of 
several columns on the subject in which 
the writer begged for a halt. 

In view of this clogging of the mails 
I was delighted to receive a letter mostly 
of blank space and coming from the 
subscription department of The Saturday 
Review of Literature reading: 

“Dear Subscriber: Text of this letter 
omitted at the suggestion of the Society 
for the Suppression of Cheery Renewal 
Letters.” Then follows a postscript say- 
that subscription is expiring and Satur- 
day Review is reminding the subscriber 
of this fact. 


At Arden House Conference 


Forty-five executives from insurance, 
industry, business, finance and govern- 
ment have been at Arden House, Harri- 
man, N. Y., for a six weeks’ study and 
discussion as part of the executive pro- 
gram in business administration at 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University. Among those attending are 
Joseph H. Chaille, Group insurance 
supervisor of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and Arthur T. Fleischhauer, 
Fireman’s Fund. 


* * * 


Employers’ Names O’Leary Inland 
Marine State Agent 

Francis X. O’Leary, for many years 
with the Employers’ Group of Boston, 
has been made inland marine state agent 
for New England. His headquarters are 
at the Employers’ New England depart- 
ment, 40 Broad Street, Boston. 

Mr. O’Leary has been with the Em- 
ployers’ since 1936 when he was gradu- 
ated from Boston University. Most of 
the time he has been engaged in field 
work, traveling as a marine special 
agent in Illinois, Indiana, and, more 
recently, in the New England terri- 
tory. ; 
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EUA Records Gains 
In Public Relations 


TRIBUTES MADE. TO FIELDMEN 
Several Town henpectbone: Cooperation 
With Rating Bodies; Educational 
ais ‘Denetind 


Encouraging progress in public rela- 
tions work by the Eastern Underwriters 
Association was reported at the mid- 


year meeting of the EUA at Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa. last week. J. R. 
Robinson, deputy U. S. manager of the 
Phoenix-London Group and = chairman 
of the public relations committee, com- 
mended the field clubs and fire safety 


associations for their excellent perform- 


Particular tribute was paid indi- 
contributed to 


ances. 
vidual fieldmen who have 


the worthwhile effort. 

The expanding program of film show- 
ings, talks before civic organizations, 
educational work with agents and the 
annual programs during Fire Preven- 


tion Week have all resulted in a greater 
understanding of the public relations 
problems of the business, Mr. Robinson 
said. 
New Public Relations Manual for 
Fieldmen 

members have distributed the 
to their fieldmen and have 
them to actively participate 


“Our 
new manual 
also urged 


in the plan outlined therein,” the report 
stated. 

“The manual was also sent by mem- 
bers to the fieldmen of their casualty 


company affiliates because it includes 
phases of highway safety and accident 
prevention activity sponsored by the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. 

“More than 8,500 copies of the manual 


have been distributed, and our thanks 
is extended to the subcommittee mem- 
bers of our committee, Messrs. Allen, 


and Wareing, 


Lee—T. J. 


Vanderbilt 


Dickey of Ivy 


and = Carl 
ROSS oe for 


their assistance in preparing the new 
manual. 
Fire Safety Associations 
“Seven town inspections have been 


successfully completed since the first of 


the year: Salisbury, Md.; Bound Brook, 
N. J.; Seneca Falls, N. Y.; Spring Val- 
ley, N.. Y.2 Corsy, Pa.; Danville, Pa.; 
Wakefield, Mass. 


“Printed reports of these town inspec- 
to members. Progress in 
developing town in- 

showmanship and 
a warm public 


tions are sent 
the techniques of 

spections including 
publicity have developed 


reception for the program in every in- 
spected community. 
“In addition to eliminating many po- 


tential fire hazards, this community 
service has also made many friends for 
our business in state and local govern- 
ment, fire Sepertments, chambers of 
commerce, other civic groups and with 
newspaper, radio and television people. 

“We continue our practice of recom- 
mending that town inspections be lim- 
ited to communities of less than 10,000 


population and that not more than two 
inspected each year by any 
units conducting this activity. 
interest to our members 
is the inspection course instituted by 
the field clubs for training the younger 
fieldmen in the techniques of fire safety 
inspection work. The successful comple- 
tion of this course obviously 
these men to do a better job for 
employers. 

Cooperation With Rating Organizations 
and Educational Activities 
“Two outstanding examples of the 
educational work conducted by field 
clubs with local agents’ groups in co- 
operation with rating organizations are 

recited: 
The first deals with the 


towns be 
one of the 
“Of special 


assists 


their 


introduction 


England. 


farm form in New 


of the new 
Field clubs were briefed by the New 
England Fire Insurance Rating Associa- 
tion when these new forms and rules 
were introduced. Meeting arrangements 
were then made with local boards 
throughout the territory. At these well 
attended sessions, the agents and their 
employes received explanations and in- 
structions for the proper handling of 
the new forms and rules, thus saving 
many hours of time that would have 
been spent by individual fieldmen in- 
structing their local agents and also 
preventing many unnecessary criticisms 
of incorrectly written policies that in- 
evitably follow the introduction of any 
new or revised rules. 

“The second example refers to the fine 
program developed by the Delaware- 
Maryland-District of Columbia Insur- 
ance Field Club in introducing the new 
one-write policy to agents in Maryland. 
Meetings with local agents and_ their 
policywriters were arranged throughout 
the state. Five-foot photographic en- 
largements of the new policy were used 
to illustrate the policywriting technique. 

“Excellent attendance was reported at 
every session and the agents were highly 
pleased with the results and compli- 


mented the rating organization and the 
field club for the excellent cooperation 
with their state association in the de- 


velopment of the program. 


“Later the Middle Department Asso- 
ciation of Fire Underwriters instituted 
a similar program in Delaware, and in 


Pennsylvania with the four Field Clubs. 
“These examples of educational work 
conducted cooperatively with rating or- 


ganizations and local agents have a 
lasting public relations value to our 
business. They truly reflect the initia- 


tive of our member company fieldmen in 
promoting worthwhile projects. 
Test Program of Public Relations With 
Pennsylvania Agents 
“The prog this test program 
indicates that an ultimate in public rela- 
tions will be achieved when all segments 
of our business are engaged in promot- 
ing the broad aspects of the nationwide 
effort. 
“Local 


vania are 


ress of 


Pennsyl- 
relations 


throughout 
public 


boards 
organizing 


committees. Contact men from the four 
field clubs are being selected to coordi- 
nate the work of these new committees. 


“Already the 
obvious to those 


potentials have become 
initiating the program. 
Several worthwhile activities are devel- 
oping within local boards which have 
alres idy organized their committees. 
“President William Zwinggi of the 
Pennsylvania Association, their public 
relations committee chairman, Stanley 
Cowman, and Association Secretary 
Frank Moses have been enthusiastic in 
their cooperation. The local boards and 
their committee members have also 
joined wholeheartedly in the furtherance 
of this interesting and far-reaching de- 
velopment in our public relations work.” 


Uniform Deposit Law Proposed to 


Commissioners by Industry Group 


industry committee 
Jerry, 
3oard of 


insurance 
headed by J. Raymond 
counsel of the National 
Underwriters, this week in Chicago pre- 
sented a pronosed uniform deposit law 
to the National 
Commissioners, 


The 
general 
Fire 


Association of Insurance 
in annual session there. 
“the 
and 


have 


The committee report states that 
twice, 
members 


has met 
between the 
studied the deposit laws of the 


industry committee 
meetings 
various 
states, have exchanged views as to form 


of a proposed new uniform deposit law, 


and have examined the proceedings 
(since 1871) of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ conventions where those pro- 


ceedings touched on uniform deposit 
laws. Excerpts from proceedings of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners establish that Commissioners 
and the business have long been aware 
of the situation which this model law is 
designed to correct. Herewith is a draft 
of model uniform deposit law prepared 
by this committee in discharging the 
assignment given. 


Comments on Law 


“As to the proposed model law, a few 
comments appear to be in order: 

“(1) This model law does not disturb 
in any way existing laws which require 
an alien insurance company to trustee 
assets when entering the United States. 
When an alien company, after entering 
the United States, undertakes to do 
business, this law would apply just as 
it would to a company organized under 
the law of one of the United States. 

“(2) This law is intended to apply to 
insurers other than life. Representatives 
of the life insurance business report no 
serious problem .for their branch of the 
insurance business as a result of special 
deposit laws. Therefore, this proposed 
law is not applicable to life insurers. 

“(3) Those branches of the business, 
represented on this committee, to which 
this law would apply are opposed in 
principle not only to special deposits 
but to deposits generally. 

“The question of general deposits was 
not referred to the industry committee. 

“The model law represents an effort 
on the part of the business to cooperate 
with Commissioners, recognizing that 
special deposits present an immediate 
problem and that the elimination of 
general deposits may, as a practical mat- 
ter, lie some time in the future. It does 
not represent any lessening of opposi- 
tion on such branches to deposits, 
whether general or special.” 

Features of Proposal 

Features of the new proposed uniform 
deposit law are as follows 

A primary condition requires a $100,- 
000 deposit of a foreign or alien insurer 
with the Commissioner of the state, or 
with an official of some other state, 
designated by law to accept the deposit. 

If any domestic insurer or alien in- 
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surer “using this state as a state of 
entry into the United States shall be 
required to make a deposit differing in 
amount or character from the deposit 
required of domestic insurers—such in- 
surer may deposit with the Commis- 
sioner cash or securities of the kind 


and amount sufficient to enable the 
insurer to meet such requirement, and 
the Commissioner shall issue a_ cer- 


tificate as evidence of such deposit for 
filing with an official of such other state, 
country, province, district or territory.” 


At the request of the insurer, the 
Commissioner may designate any sol- 
vent trust company or other solvent 


financial institution having trust_ powers 
domiciled in the state as the Commis- 
sioner’s depository. 

So long as the insurer remains solvent 
and complies with the act, it may: 


1. Demand, receive, sue for and re- 
cover the income from securities or 
cash deposited in accordance with this 
ACL: 

2. Exchange and substitute for the 
deposited cash or securities or any part 
thereof, cash or eligible securities of 
equivalent or greater value. 

3. “Inspect at reasonable times any 
deposit made in accordance with this 
act.’ 


Any deposit made in the state under 
the act is to be released and returned: 

1. “To the insurer upon extinguish- 
ment by reinsurance or otherwise of 
substantially all liability of the insurer 
for the security of which the deposit 
is held; or 

ide extent such 
amount re- 


“To the insurer to the 
deposit is in excess of the 
quired; or 

3. “Upon proper 
competent 


order of a court or 
jurisdiction to the receiver, 


(Continued on Page 31) 





Report Made on Expense 


Provisions in Fire Rates 
Chicago, June 24—A subcommittee of 
the fire and marine committee, National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
named to study the breakdown of per- 


missible expense ratios for fire and 
allied lines and automobile physical 
damage, made its report this week. It 


was a broad study of principal elements 
regarding expense provisions in rates. 
The subcommittee feels that aggregate 


expense ratios tabulated from insurance 
expense exhibits are subject to further 
analysis as to differences which exist 


between various states. 

Taxes vary considerably by states. 
Average expenses reported by compa- 
nies for commission also differ because 
of different methods of company opera- 
tions and different classes of agents and 
brokers. It was recommended that the 
subcommittee be dissolved and further 
analysis made by individual states. 


Annual Renewal Plan 
Extended in New England 


Under the annual renewal plan, which 
will soon be made mandatory for com- 
panies by the New England Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Association, all fire risks 
in that part of the country eligible for 
term coverage will have the right of re- 


newing annual policies at a reduced 
rate. The insured may renew a one- 
year policy four times at 78% of the 


reuuiaiae one-year rate, assuming his 
agent has attached the option endorse- 
ment to the original policy when written. 
It cannot be added after inception of 
the policy. These changes may not be 
used in New Hampshire which has not 
yet approved the installment and annual 
renewal plans. 
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Royal-Liverpool Group Executive Changes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ment Bureau; director, Underwriters 
Salvage Company; trustee, Underwriters 

Laboratories, Inc.; president and trus- 
tee, American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters; and_ di- 
rector, Insurance Society of New York. 
He is ‘also a director of Beekman-Down- 
town Hospital. 

“These changes conform with the es- 
tablished practice of the group of giv- 
ing top managerial authority to younger 
men before the actual retirement date 
of the chief executive,” Mr. Conick said. 
“This makes for a smoother transition 
of management functions.” As general 
attorney, Mr. Conick will be available 








General Attorney 





HAROLD C. CONICK 


to the succeeding executives for advice 
and consultation. 

Mr. Conick, after completing his col- 
lege course, was associated with the 
Western Actuarial Bureau at Chicago, 
and later with Charles W. Sexton & 
Company in Minneapolis, and Critchell, 
Miller, Whitney and Barbour in Chi- 
cago. Early during World War | he 
entered the United States Army as a 
2nd lieutenant and at the end of the 
war had risen to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel of the 14th Division. In 1924 
Mr. Conick joined the Chicago staff 
of the Royal and, after a few years, was 
transferred to New York to take charge 
of the group’s newly-established general 
cover department. 

He was appointed an assistant United 
States manager in 1934 and became 
United States manager in 1944. In 1946 
Mr. Conick «was appointed president of 
the domestic companies in the group 
and, upon the retirement of Harold 
Warner in January, 1948, he assumed 


the additional position of general attor- 
ney. 
Clarke Smith Career 
Clarke Smith, originally a fire insur- 
ance man, assumes his new post as 
United States manager with a rounded 
experience in both fire and casualty 
fields. He was born at Atlanta, August 
28, 1901. His family moved to Charlotte, 
N.C., when he was a lad and he grew 
up there. He attended the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill for 
three years, leaving to enter the rain 
and hail department of the Home Insur- 
ance Co. at Charlotte in 1921. 
In 1923, Mr. Smith became special 
agent for the Home at the home office 
in New York City, traveling the eastern 


United States Manager 











CLARKE SMITH 

states for the rain insurance division of 
the improved risk department. After a 
year, he returned to the south, traveling 
the southern states for the improved 
risk department. In 1925 he took charge 
of the Home’s improved risk department 
in North and South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, reporting direct to New York. 


Joined Queen in 1926 


Mr. Smith joined the Royal-Liverpool 
Group in 1926 as special agent for the 
Queen Insurance Co. for North and 
South Carolina and when the manage- 
ment of the Queen was merged with that 
of the Royal, he was made special agent 
for the consolidated group in western 
North Carolina. Then in 1931, he was 
assigned as special representative of the 
special service department covering 
North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

His advent into the head office was 
in 1935 when he came to New York as 
assistant superintendent of the special 


service department of the group. In 
1939 be was made assistant manager of 
the broker rage, general cover and special 
service departments. He was_ elected 
vice president of the Globe in January, 
1943. In June, 1946, widespread changes 
in the executive direction of the group 
were made and Mr. Smith became an 
executive vice president of the Globe, 
Royal Indemnity and Eagle Indemnity. 
On January. 1, 1948, he was appointed 
deputy U.S. manager and executive vice 
president of the group. 


Johnson and Seymour 


H. Clay Johnson was graduated from 
the University of Notre Dame with an 
A.B. degree in 1932 and an LL.B. in 
1934. He received an LL.M. degree from 
the Catholic University of America in 
1935 and remained on the Law Faculty 
of that institution for several years fol- 
lowing his graduation. He served as 
counsel for the R.F.C. from 1935 until 
1941 when he became special assistant to 
the president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, consequent upon Emil 
Schram’s accession to the presidency. 
Mr. Johnson returned to the R.F.C. 
during the war years to resume his 
work in connection with the Govern- 
ment’s rubber program, serving as vice 
president and general counsel of Rubber 
Reserve Company, and director and gen- 
eral counsel of Rubber Development 





Deputy U. S. Manager 





1945, and subsequently was made assist- 
ant United States manager and vice 
president. 

A. C. Seymour was educated at Aske’s 
School, London, England, and is a Fel- 
low of the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute. In 1926 he entered the employ of 
the Royal in London and, before his 
transfer to the United States in 1939, 
served as superintendent of that com- 
pany’s casualty department in its Lon- 
don City office. In 1942 Mr. Seymour 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
New York metropolitan department of 
the Royal Indemnity and in January, 
1944, was elected vice president in charge 
of that department. On January 1, 1948, 
he was appointed an assistant United 
States manager and vice president of the 
group. Mr. er agpenal's insurance train- 
ing includes both underwriting and pro- 
duction experience. 

Royal-Liverpool Group 

Last year the Royal - Liverpool In- 
surance Group had a gross premium in- 
come of $192,000,000 from fire oat 
liability, fidelity and surety coverage 
written in all 48 states and USS. Tern - 
tories. Both the Royal and the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe from which 
the group derives its title have beén an 
important part of the American insur- 
ance world for more than a century. 

Two domestic members of the group 
antedate these: the Newark Insurance 
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Bachrach 
H. CLAY JOHNSON 


Corporation. He was also active in the 
formation of the Government’s war dam- 
age insurance program and served as 
vice president of War Damage Corpora- 
tion until the end of the war. He was 
appointed general counsel of the Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group in October, 


A. C. SEYMOUR 


Company being 141 years old and the 
Virginia Fire & Marine 120 years old. 
Other members of the group are: Royal 
Indemnity, Globe Indemnity, Queen In- 
surance Company of America, Star of 
America; American & Foreign, British 
& Foreign Marine, and Thames & 
Mersey Marine. 








HOME CHANGES IN SEATTLE 


Hoelting Retires ry 1, With Selz Re- 
placing Him; Hoelting Msgr. Since 
1945; Selz Joined in 1923 

Albert U. Hoelting, manager for the 
Home Insurance Company at Seattle, 
Wash., will retire from the company 
July 1 Joseph C. Selz, manager of the 
marine department in Seattle, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Hoelting as manager for Wash- 
ington at that time. 

Mr. Hoelting went with the company 
in February, 1924 as a special agent in 
Spokane. In August, 1931, he was trans- 
ferred to the Seattle office of the com- 
pany and in January, 1939, was made 


state agent there. In January, 1945, Mr. 
Hoelting was appointed manager of the 
Home’s operations in Washington. 

Mr. Selz became affiliated with the 
Home in November, 1923, in its San 
Francisco office. In 1931 he was made 
marine special agent there and in Oc- 
tober, 1934, was transferred to Portland, 
Ore., in the same capacity. In May, 1939, 
Mr. Selz returned to San Francisco 
as assistant marine manager and in 1944 
was promoted to marine manager in 
Seattle, having jurisdiction over Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montez ina, northern 
Idaho and the provinces of British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta. Mr. Selz will con- 
tinue to supervise marine operations, 


Philadelphia Mariners 
Elect Mansfield Skipper 


The Mariners Club of Philadelphia 
held its annual meeting and outing at 
the Merion Golf Club in Ardmore, Pa. 
Burton P. Mansfield of the Marine 
Office of America was elected skipper 
for the coming year; Charles A. Bischoff, 
Pennsylvania Fire, first mate; Horace 
D. Miekley, Camden Fire, purser yeo- 
man, and George J. Nicholaus, Wm. H. 
McGee Co., appointed Jimmy Legs by 
the skipper. 


The executive committee in addition 
to the above consists of A. J. Cullen, 
New Hampshire Fire; William L. Nich- 
olson, Home; H. Bradley Sexton, Jr., 
Boston; Raymond G. Shepard, Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, and John A. 
Dunn, retiring skipper, Automobile 

Thirty-two members competed under 
the Calloway System for the Babaco 
Golf Trophy, which was won by H. 
Bradley Sexton, Jr., with a net score 
of 71. Other golf and door prizes were 
awarded and a good time was had by 
all 60 members who attended. The club 
will resume monthly luncheon meetings 
in the fall. 
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Among more than 40 winners of prizes presented for scholastic excellence at 
the closing exercises of the $ wage of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New 
York at the Great Hall of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
were the following six women: 

Left to right—Audrey J. Gray, first prize in casualty contracts; Agnes T. Mar- 
tin, Marsh & McLennan, first in ocean marine cargo; Ruth Rotherosen, Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, suretyship; Gertrude G. Hochman, Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, first in legal aspects of insurance, Section C; 
Nancy N. Burkett, Pearl Assurance, introduction to insurance and suretyship; 
Dorothy M. Graham, Great American, introduction to insurance and_ suretyship. 





HOME OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 





New Enlarged and Modernized Quarters 
in Insurance Exchange Building; 
Smith Speaks of Steady Growth 
The Home Ins surance Company June 5 
ited j 


enlarged : 


celebra in Chicago opening of its new 


und m« uiipvateell quarters in the 


Insurance Exchange Building where the 
company will occupy the entire 17th floor 
in the north building and half of the 
same floor in the aaa | building. Formal 
opening the new Chicago quarters was 
marked with a reception at the ea 
Hotel attended by a group of the offici 
staff of the New York and Chinese 
oOmces 

Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home, said that the steady growth and 
ncreasing importance of the Midwest 


demand 
Home 


increasing 
and the 


brought an 
for property insurance 


ever 








has found it neces to increase and 
mnsolidate its facili 
Mr Smith Iso out that the 
Home | as de mg been nseparé ible part 
f the icago scene. At the time of 
e Chi fire in 1871, despite the 
et thi s quarters were destroyed, 
e Home met its obligations promptly 
| in full and paid more than $3,000, 
1 1 from the fire 
the home and the 
be located in the 
comprise ovel 55, 
Or Space, 














Northern New England Pond 
Of Blue Goose Organized 


At its charter meeting held at Went- 
worth by the Sea, New Castle, N. H., 
the Northern New England Pond of 
Blue Goose initiated 40 goslings from 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire. 

Conducting the initiation were Grand 
Keeper of the Golden Goose Egg Robert 
L. Wiseman, Washington, D. C., and 
Deputy Most Loyal Grand Gander Wil- 
liam T. Murphy, New York City. The 
40 new ganders will be included on the 
roll as charter members of northern 
New England’s first pond. 

Elected to serve } aera the coming 
year were John H. Bracken, General 
\djustment Bureau, most loyal gander; 


Warren L. Wright, Aetna Insurance 
Group, supervisor; Roy A. French, Fire- 
man’s Fund, custodian; David J. Flan- 
ders, New Hampshire Board of Under- 
writers, guardian; Richard G. Vedeler, 
Springfield Group, keeper, and Charles 
S. Coffeen, New Hampshire Fire, 
wielder, 


LOUISVILLE APPOINTMENTS 


Eric S. Tachau, vice president of the 


Louisville Fire and Marine, announces 
ippointment of Richard W. Tierney as 
state agent for Georgia, and of Thomas 
G. Matthews, who will join James T. 
Curran as state agent for Kentucky 


and Tennessee. 


AETNA SPECIALS IN N. Y. 





William B. Wisner at Albany for East- 
ern Field and John E. Bradovchak 
at Buffalo in Western Area 

Appointment of two new special agents 
in New York state for the Aetna Insur- 
ance Company and its fire subsidiaries is 
announced by Vice President Robert S. 
Garvie. William B. Wisner is appoint- 
ed special agent in eastern New York 
state and John E, Bradovchak named 
special agent in the western part of the 
state. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Wisner 
was graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1949 after serving in the U. S. 
Army for over two and one-half years. 
He joined the home office of the Aetna 
in 1951, after working for about a year 
in the underwriting department of an- 
other prominent stock fire and casualty 
msurance company. Since going to the 
Aetna he has received training in the 
New York underwriting department and 
has attended the Aetna’s multiple line 
training school, from which he was grad- 
uated with honors. In his new position 
Mr. Wisner will be associated with 
State Agent Edwin C. Waterhouse with 
headquarters in the Home Savings Bank 
3uilding, Albany. 

A native of Connecticut, Mr. Bradov- 
chak received his early education in the 
public schools of that state. He com- 
pleted his education at the University 
of Connecticut in 1949 after serving 
for nearly three years in the United 
States Army. Soon after his graduation 
from the University of Connecticut he 
joined the home office of the Aetna 
where he has worked in the New York 
underwriting department. Mr. Bradov- 
chak is a graduate of the Aetna’s mul- 
tiple line training school. In his new 
position, he will be associated with State 
Agent G. A. Russell and Special Agent 
Nelson C. Taintor Jr. with headquar- 
ters in the Liberty Bank Building, Buf- 


falo. 


N. Y. Board Directors 


President P. W. Barnes, of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters has 
appointed the following as members of 
the board of directors for 1952-1953: 

Victor Kurbyweit, secretary of the 
America Fore Group; David S. McFalls, 





president of R. B. McFalls & Sons, 
Inc.; Sinclair T. Skirrow, vice president 
of the Great American. 


North British Outing 

On June 20 the “John A. Meseck” 
sailed from Pier A, North River, with 
about 700 persons aboard, consisting of 
North British Group employes, their 
families and friends, bound for Rye 
3each, N. Y. Picnicking and various 
outdoor activities were enjoyed upon 
arrival at Playland, Two baseball games 
featured a tussle between all- girl teams 
representing the accounting and_ loss 
departments, and a men’s game pitting 
the New England Runts against the 
Central-Western Giants. 

Arrz —— were in charge of Wil- 
liam F. Campbell, president of the Em- 
ployes’ Club. 


“ 


CHARLES F. SIMMONS DIES 


Retired Staff Adjuster of Home at Bos- 
ton Office was 91; Started Insur- 
ance Career in 1880 

Charles F. Simmons, staff adjuster at 
the Home Insurance Company’s Boston 
office and that company’s oldest em- 
ploye, passed away at his home in Mil- 
ton, Mass., June 19. His age was 91. 

Born on Cape Cod January 24, 1861, 
Mr. Simmons started his insurance ca- 
reer with the Hollis & Snow Agency, 
which represented the Home in Boston 
in 1880. In 1888 he was appointed a spe- 
cial agent and assigned to the office of 
Moses R. Emerson, general agent of 
the company, later having supervision 
of the company’s operations in the met- 
ropolitan district of Boston, 

When the Home established a branch 
office in Boston in 1907 it was placed 





under the supervision of Mr. Simmons 
and the late Frederic A. Wetherbee. 
When that office was discontinued in 


1914 Mr. Simmons was appointed staff 
adjuster for the metropolitan area in 
which position he continued until placed 
on the reserve force of the company 
June 30, 1948. 

Mr. Simmons was an honorary mem- 
ber of the New England Insurance 
Exchange, a past president of the Bos- 
ton Protective Department and a mem- 
ber of the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery and Milton Lodge and the Dor- 
chester Chapter of the A.F. and A.M. 


Fire Protection Engineers’ 
Society Ends First Year 


Completion of first-year organizational 
efforts by the new Society of Fire Pro- 
tection Engineers was reported by the 
group’s first president, John J. Ahern, 
director of fire protection and safety en- 
gineering at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Mr. Ahern addressed members of the 
new national society, meeting in the 
Hotel Statler in New York during the 
annual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association, on progress 
made during the past year in launching 
the professional organization. 

Membership in the new society is now 
597 Mr. Ahern said. He reported “a 
number of requests” for consideration of 
local chapters, particularly from the 
West Coast and Middle West. Mr. 
Ahern heads Illinois Tech’s department 
of fire protection and safety engineering, 
the only one Pachdeieadbvsce its kind in the nation. 


Boston and Old Colony 
Name Geyer Phila. Special 


The Boston and the Old Colony have 
appointed Donald H. Geyer as ‘special 
agent at the Philadelphia service office 
in association with State Agent James 
L. Brown, Jr. He will be in charge of 
Philadelphia suburban counties and sur- 
ee territory. 

Mr. Geyer, a native of Chambersburg, 
Pa., graduated from Muhlenberg College 
na served as an officer in the United 
States Marine Corps during World War 
II 
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OUR LIGHTHOUSES — Scattered throughout our inland and 
ocean waters, their flashing signals provide ever-faithful protec- 
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_ those who, without interruption, man these safeguards. 

The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
= Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 
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The Fhanted 
White Fhuse of (4 








Colonel John Tayloe 





Az the urging of his intimate friend, George Washington, the wealthy 
Virginian Colonel John Tayloe decided to build in the new city on the Potomac. As architect he chose Dr. 
William Thornton, designer of the Capitol. Completed in 1800 shortly before the White House, his home 
was one of the finest in Washington and for many years was a center of social life. 

When the British burned the White House in 1814, Colonel Tayloe dispatched a courier offering Presi- 
dent Madison the use of his home and accordingly for more than a year the President made The Octagon 
his official residence. Here he ratified the Treaty of Ghent which formally ended the War of 1812 and here 
his charming wife Dolly further enhanced the mansion’s reputation for hospitality. 

Why the house came to be known as The Octagon is an unanswered question. It is not octagonal and 
obviously was never intended to be. Consisting of two rectangular wings connected by a circular tower, its 
unique shape is due to its location at the angle formed by two intersecting streets. Opening off the rear is 
a tunnel, the purpose of which is also an enigma, although according to 
a discredited legend it once led to the White House. 

For years The Octagon has had the reputation of being haunted. 
Most romantic of its spectral visitors is Colonel Tayloe’s daughter. Over- 
come by grief over her thwarted love affair with a young Englishman, 
candle in hand, she threw herself down the staircase, and, some say, in 
flickering candlelight she still appears. 

After the Tayloes’ ownership ended, The Octagon entered a period 
of steady decline and was a dilapidated tenement until purchased and 
rehabilitated by the American Institute of Architects. It has continued 
under this organization’s supervision since 1900. Like the White House 
whose existence it parallels, The Octagon has recently been renovated 
and now appears in all its original elegance. 


* THE HOME* 


brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes Caaurence 


and the homes of American industry. 





The Home, through its agents and 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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Sheldon Discusses Commissions 


On Auto Risks and Small Business 


While not completely disagreeing with 
the theory that commissions on auto- 
mobile rates should be fixed and _ not 
fluctuate with loss ratios, Vice Presi- 
dent Walter M. Sheldon of the National 


Association of Insurance Agents says 
that this could not be possible until the 
commissions on small premium business 


are brought in line so that the agents 
in break even on this class. 

“Spe: aking before the annual meeting 
of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents at Roanoke, Mr. Sheldon pointed 
out that it is the increase in automobile 
premiums and additional premiums in 
other lines brought about by inflation 
that has kept the agents solvent. 

“However,” he said, “we would all be 
much better off, both company and 
agent alike and particularly in competi- 
tion with direct writers, if we could 
sav to the policyholders that all of the 





last increase in his premium goes to 
pay losses and taxes and not one cent 
to the company or the agent.’ 


NAIA Position 
Mr ptonyows n referred to the recent 
policy on mmissions adopted by the 
NAIA oe 1 provides for study of and 
consultation on commissions and de- 





clared that “the question of commissions 
is one that can easily determine the 
i for years to come 
a t our past and future 
deliberations on this subject will reflect 
credit on the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and the American 
Agency System.” 

Referring again to the automobile 
picture, the NATJA vice president said 


that many uninformed persons today 








feel that compulsory automobile insur- 
ince ay be the answer to the injured 
mot pedestrian who is unable to 
collect for his injuries, while others feel 
that unsatisfied judgment funds may 


question. “However,” he 
these mean bringing the 
osely into the insurance 
am sure that none of us 


happen.” 
Association of Insurance 
‘Idon said has already 
ition of being unalterably 





opposed to the adoption of any com- 





Henry M. Hansen Dies; 
Marsh & McLennan V. P. 


Henry M. Hansen, vice president of 
Marsh & McLennan and one of San 
Francisco’s pioneer insurance executives, 
died June 17 after a short illness. His 
business career began in_ his family’s 
lumber company, but after a few years 
he switched to insurance, becoming a 
broker and partner of J. B. F. lieein & 
Son. 

When the Davis firm merged with 
Marsh & McLennan in 1929 Mr. Hansen 
became vice president. In the ensuing 
vears and up to the time of his death 
he was active in administrative affairs 
in both the San Francisco and Los An- 
geles offices of the organization. 

Mr. Hansen served as president and 
member of the governing and executive 
committee of Society Bs: Insurance 
Brokers, San Francisco. 
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To many agents this is important 
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FRANKLIN A. FLANDERS DIES 


BAUER AGENCY IN 
_A business name has been filed in the 


’., clerk’s office for the 








HAVE YOU CASUALTY PROBLEMS? 


Are present conditions forcing you out of the picture? Why let your business 
vanish? Small accounts purchased from insurance brokers and life agents. Address 
Box 2107, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 








N. Y. Agents Assn. in New 
Headquarters at Syracuse 


After July the new address of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Inc., will be 126 West 
Washington Street, Syracuse 2, N. Y., 
it is announced by President Emil T. 
Clauss. State Association Service, Inc., 
the premium financing service for mem- 
bers of the agents’ association, will be 
moved to Syracuse on July 1 and its 
operations continued from the new 
headquarters of the agents’ association 
under the supervision of Executive Sec- 
retary John G. Mayer. 


Martin T. Oneson, Jr. Joins 
Newhouse and Hawley, Inc. 


Martin T. Oneson, Jr., former mana- 
ger of the marine department of Stew- 
art, Keator, Kessberger and Lederer, 
Inc., has joined Newhouse and Hawley, 
Inc., at the Chicago office, in the ca- 
pacity of assistant manager of the ma- 
rine department. 

Mr. Oneson began his insurance ca- 
reer with the Hartford Fire in 1935 and 
served in the Armed Forces between 
1943 and 1946 as personnel sergeant in 
the field artillery. He returned to the 
Hartford as fire underwriter and in 1948 
joined the firm of Meyers-Engel Co., 
Chicago general agents who later con- 
solidated their operations with Stewart 
Keator. 

Newhouse and Hawley, Inc., are un- 
derwriting agents for Lloyd's, London, 
and also maintain an office in New York 
City. 


TO HEAR ROY A. DUFFUS 

Two outstanding public speakers have 
accepted invitations to address the 55th 
annual convention of the Minnesota As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Hotel 
Duluth September 11 and 12. They are 
Roy A. Duffus of Rochester, N. Y., who 
will appear twice on the program, and 
Ralph W, Carney, vice president of the 
Coleman Co., Inc., Wichita, Kan., whose 
topic will be “Selling to Defend 
America.” Douglas A. Bourgeois of the 
MacGregor-Bradley Co., has been named 
general chairman for the convention. 


WILBUR R. CROSS DIES 

Wilbur R. Cross, 83, vice president of 
the Goodwin Insurance Company, Inc., 
and former mayor and councilman of 
Salem, Va., died June 16 at the home 
of a son, J. Armstrong Cross. He was 
a native of Sunbury, N. C., and went to 
Salem in 1890. For more than half a 
century afterwards he was a leader in 
the life of the town. He was first 
elected to council in 1922. It was in that 
year that the town manager form of 
government was adopted. He was a 
councilman until 1928, and six years 
later became mayor. He was _ superin- 
tendent of the First Methodist Church 
Sunday school for 22 years. 


COLE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

John O. Cole of Despard & Co., New 
York City, has been elected chairman of 
the governing committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers. He 
is also treasurer of the association, 


SERHEY-DAVIDSON CORP. MOVES 

The Serhey-Davidson Corp., insurance 
producers, announces removal of its 
offices to the fifth floor at 225 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


ADAM M. KOLINSKI DIES 
Adam M. Kolinski 67, retired real 
estate and insurance agent, died June 
12 in Syracuse, N. Y. 









Christine Buchwald Heads 


National Insurance Women 

The annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Women at 
Rapid City, S. D., was attended by 300 
delegates representing nearly every 
state, the most distant, member being 
from Honolulu. 

Christine Buchwald of the Watt 
agency at Cleveland was elected presi- 
dent to succeed sow Gambill, Little 
Rock. Edna Mae Gray, Nashville agent, 
was elected first, vice president; Ingrid 
Cowan, , Bowles, White Co., Seattle 
recording secretary; Janet Flickinger, 
Flickinger agency, Cleveland, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Dorothy Klonus, 
National Surety, Omaha, treasurer. It 
was voted to hold the 1953 convention 
at Cleveland. 

In her administrative report, Miss 
Gambill noted that during the member- 
ship drive last October, the 93 partici- 
pating clubs put on 1,181 new members, 
and NAIW now has a membership in 
excess of 11,000. 


Presbyterian Church 
Votes Down Ins. Plan 


The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States has voted down a proposal to 
own and administer an organization for 
insuring church properties. At the 92nd 
General Assembly at Charleston, W. Va., 
the commissioners adopted a committee 
report opposing the insurance suggestion. 


Genette Heads Memphis 
Agents; Welsh Vice Pres. 


Sidney W. Genette, general manager 
for insurance and vice president of 
Marx & Bensdorf, Inc., has taken office 
as president of the Insurors of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for the coming year. 

Vice President of the organization is 
Thomas E. Welsh, vice president of D. 

Fisher & Co., and secretary-treasurer 
for the new year will be W. M. Vaughan 
of W. M. Vaughan Insurance Agency. 
New directors installed are Louis Fur- 
bringer of Treadwell & Harry, T. K. 
eee ae of Robinson & Johnson, Inc., 
Carl E. Stanton of Stanton & McGehee, 
Clark Wade of Wade Bros., S. H. War- 
ner of E. H. Crump & Co., and Hyman 
Ziskind of Herman Gruber & Co. 


Opens Southwestern Dept. 


The American Insurance Group an- 
nounces opening of a new southwestern 
department, 921 Corrigan Tower, Dallas 
1, Texas, on July 7. The new _ office 
will be under the supervision of Mana- 
ger J. Gilder Levey, who returns to 
his native Texas from the American’s 
Los Angeles office, where he has been 
manager since 1947. Prior to his service 
in Los Angeles, Mr. Levey became in- 
timately acquainted with local agency 
problems in the Southwest through his 
wide experience both as a special agent 
and as a local agent. 

OKLAHOMA WOMEN ELECT 

Alberta Moore was elected president of 
the Insurance Women’s Club of Okla- 
homa City, with Jessie Voss first. vice 
president. and Mrs. Dave S. Daugherty, 
second vice president. Sadie Hanson is 
the new corresponding secretary and 
Erma Lou Kaserman recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. John T, Ferguson, reporter; 
Mrs. Marvin A. McDearmon, editor of 
“Smoke Rings”; and Mrs. G. A. Stark, 
parliamentarian. Members at large of 
the executive board include Mary M. 
Nelson and Helen Jackson. Irene Cox 
and Miss Moore were named delegates 
to represent the Oklahoma club at the 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation. 
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able contingent commission arrange- coverage to be provided and the cost 


ry + ments based on underwriting results. thereof. 
Amended N. 7. Regulation Le Aims to y “No insurer or other licensee of this 
Single Interest Coverage ; : Pas vecity Oc in. 


Department shall either directly 
directly be a party to any agreement 


“6. Where a borrower or purchaser , : ' Narey 
by or with a seller or financing institu- 


Cover All Deferred Payment Plans re por Gare ae wee tion to condition an installment sale or 


As announced recently the New York 
Insurance Department will hold a 
hearing July 1 in New York City on a 
proposed amended Regulation 27 per- 
taining to insurance issued in connection 
with sale of personal property under in- 
stalment or deferred payment plans. 
The amendments are designed to 
broaden the scope of the regulation to 
cover all personal property, instead of 
just automobiles, and to cover borrowers 
as well. The text of the amended Regu- 
lation 27 under consideration is as fol- 
lows: 

Text of Regulation 


“Insurance covering (a) Borrowers or 
(b) Purchasers of personal property on 
installment or deferred payment plans: 

“This regulation is applicable to all 
insurers and other licensees of this De- 
partment and to all persons, firms and 
corporations coming within the jurisdic- 
tion of this Department. 

“1, All policies and certificates or 
other evidence of insurance issued in 
this state insuring personal property 
pledged to or security for lenders or 
personal property purchased under an 
installment sales agreement or any de- 
ferred payment plan or its equivalent 
or insuring the life or health of a pur- 
chaser or borrower (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘borrower’s or purchaser’s 
policy or policies’) must be written for 
the full term for which the premium is 
charged and must contain full and com- 
plete information respecting: 

“(a) Kind or kinds of coverage. 

“(b) Amount of insurance covering 
the article purchased or offered as se- 
curity. 

“(c) Amount of the gross premium 
charged for each kind of insurance and 
the aggregate premium charged for all 
coverages. 

“(d) Effective and expiration date or 
dates. 

“(e) The fact that bodily injury or 
property damage liability insurance is 
not included in the policy in the case of 
financing of automobiles or where an 
automobile is security for a loan. Such 
notice shall be in the form of a 14-point 
bold face or stamp on the filing back 
of such policy. 

“2. Every borrower’s or purchaser’s 
policy must be effective on delivery of 
personal property or granting of the 
loan and such policy shall be delivered 
to such borrower or purchaser within 25 
days after the insurance becomes effec- 
tive. No such policy shall provide in any 
one kind of coverage an amount which 
exceeds either the amount of the loan 
secured or the fair value of the prop- 
erty insured and the period of such 
policy shall be limited to the end of 
the period of the loan or finance ar- 
rangement or the nearest full year 
thereafter. 

“3. No  borrower’s or purchaser’s 
policy shall be cancelled unless due no- 
tice 1s given to the borrower or pur- 
chaser or the cancellation is at the re- 
quest of the insured purchaser or bor- 
rower himself 

“The insurer shall return any unen- 
cumbered (optional suggested language: 
‘any balance not validly assigned as 
otherwise legally claimed’), balance ac- 
cruing from an unearned premium di- 
rectly to the borrower or purchaser. 
If a policy covering such personal 
Property is issued by a mutual insurer 
or a participating stock insurer the bor- 
rower or purchaser shall be entitled to 
the benefit of any dividend paid under 
an individual policy, or in the case of a 


solely for the interest of the seller the financing of personal . Peeiggtegltiies| 
master policy as his interests may ap- lender or his representative or assignee loans granted on the security of per- 
pear. the insurer issuing such policy shall pro- sonal property on the purchase of an 
vide notice on the filing back thereof, 
in 14 point bold face or stamp, that the 


insurance policy from a particular in- 
surer where equivalent or better cover- 


No Separate Fee 
age by another insurer is available. 


“4. No separate fee for policy writ- purchaser’s or borrower's interest is not Pree ata EO a ee aie Re liustment 
5. ¢ P ~ oe ie r nidenc ate ac t > 
ing or for any other insurance charge protected. Such policies also shall pro- Py or al i —~ : ‘a pe ht lite 
b ‘4 . e - ( ae < 4 rT ¢ ) “rec c > 
shall be made in connection with the is- vide for an express waiver of subroga- /° 1 es IG lat iP hasten adel 
: ae ; : insurance policy, the premium of which 
suance of borrowers’ or a poli- tion against the purchaser or borrower eee alien ae te geet aes the hn 
4 . 7 5 Ye o1e Oo ar Vy 1e i 
cies other than included in rates meet- or his assignee. : a piste tei ' hall Aig fs . 
. - : " . - ywwer oO yurchaser, sha ee br: 
ing the requirements of "this Depart- “In the event that any licensee of i aw 
a P any (a) Distributed to such borrower or 
ment. this Department arranges for or ob- cole he dad aah deena, Milla ae 
sd e : . . : ° . . yurchaser oO a “ able bas 
“5. No insurer or representative tains insurance in connection with an PU! . sei, ‘ é 
fo ay : “pi (b) Applied in reduction of renewal 
thereof shall— installment sale or any deferred pay- : : 
4 z or subsequent years’ premiums for such 


“(a) Agree with or permit any per- ment plan or loan, the borrower shall be CASS it E: 
y i “ ¥ o.6 ° ) coverage. 

son, firm or corporation other than its clearly advised in writing by such li- 8™OUl 
own employes or licensed attorneys or censee of the fact if such insurance is 


adjusters to adjust or pay any claims un-_ for the sole protection of the seller or FIRE PATROL CHAIRMEN 


der borrowers’ or purchasers’ policies. lender. Joseph J. Magrath, secretary of the 

“(b) Enter into or renew any agree- “7. In any case where a licensee of Federal Insurance Co., has been re- 
ment with any agent, broker or other this Department arranges for or ob-_ elected a director of the New York 
person which permits the retention by tains insurance in connection with an Board of Fire Underwriters and also 


such person for the purpose of payment installment sale or any deferred pay- chairman of the committee on _ fire 


of losses of any portion of premiums ment plan or loan he shall be respon- patrol. J. F. O'Loughlin, assistant 
collected under policies issued by the sible for providing the borrower or pur- United States manager of the Royal- 
insurer. chaser with a clear, concise itemized Liverpool Group, continues as vice chair- 


“Nothing herein shall prohibit reason- statement of the nature of the insurance man of the committee. 





LIFE adds to your income ... NOT TO YOUR WORK 


Handling details and getting LIFE policies issued for Brokers is our business—our only 
business. We’re Brokerage Specialists. 


DOWNTOWN AGENCY LIFE Specialists: 


advise on LIFE coverages 
prepare illustrations and proposals 


see your client with you 
@ help you sell him 
On an interview, we represent you—act as your LIFE Department. 


You have none of the bothersome details. We do the paper work, service 
the policy, collect the premiums. YOU GET ALL THE COMMISSIONS. 


A NN eR | 











I To Eubank & Henderson ] 

I 40th Floor, 40 Wall Street I 

Your general insurance clients are I New York, New York | 

excellent prospects for life insur- , } 

{ I want to know more about DOWNTOWN I 

ance. Let us show you how to turn f AGENCY’S plan for selling LIFE to my regular j 

these names in your files into I clients. i 

profitable LIFE clients, Dial Digby , 

4-0040, or MAIL THIS COUPON. om | 
t 

i Address 

I 

Nas ee ee amet ee See ee ee ee ee a! 


DOWNTOWN AGENCY 


Eubank & Henderson. Managers 
40th Floor 40 Wall Street New York, New York 
Digby 4-0040 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Named by Republicans for 


Congress From Connecticut 





JOHN ASHMEAD 


John Ashmead, secretary of the 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group of Hartford 
is retiring from insurance this 
year, has been nominated for Congress 
on the Republican ticket. He won the 
nomination in the First Congressional 
District in Connecticut. He will oppose 
Representative A. A. Ribicoff of Hart- 


Who 1 
1 
i 


ford who has been renominated by the 
Democrats. 

A native of New York City Mr. 
Ashmead served with the New York 


City Fire Department as assistant elec- 
trical engineer from 1912 to 1917. Later 
| igineer for the National 
Underwriters and joined 
the Phoenix Insurance Co. in 1927. He 
became advertising manager in 1936, 
veneral agent in 1914 and assistant sec- 
retary in 1945, retaining his 
I of advertising and public relations. 
He is a past president of the Advertising 
Club of Hartford, past chairman of the 


he was an et 
Board of Fire 


post as 





Hartford Chamber of Commerce fire 
prevention committee and an honorary 
member of the Hartford Veteran Volun 
teer Fireman’s Association. He is one 


the leading members of the Insurance 
\dvertising Conference 


Brissman Home State Agent 
Donald N. Brissman, formerly 


agent in the service department of the 
Home Insurance Company’s Kansas City 


special 


fice, has been promoted to state agent 
and transferred to the company’s De 
it office. He will serve under the 
direct supervision of Manager L’Dean 
Alber. 
Mr. .Brissman will be succeeded in 
Kansas City by George C. White, Jr., 


who has been employed by the Home 
as a special agent. Mr. White formerly 
served as an inspector and later with 
the Missouri Inspection Bureau in 
Kansas City. 


MEASURES FLAME RESISTANCE 

A new, automatic method of measuring 
flame resistance qualities of sound con- 
ditioning materials has been announced 
at Chicago after almost a year of re- 
search conducted by Armour Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
for the Acoustical Materials As- 
sociation. 


nology 


HONOR ARTHUR S. WILLIS 
The Veterans Club of the Aetna In 
surance Company’s Pacific department, 
‘omposed of employes with 25 or more 








vears of service, honored Arthur S. 
Willis with a banquet on the occasion of 
his retirement from active service. Mr 
Willis had been with the Aetna for 52 


years making him at the time of his 
retirement the oldest company employe 
in length of service. 


BUFFALO FIRE PROPOSALS 


Improvements in Fire Fighting Services 
Recommended by National Board 
of Fire Underwriters 
Sweeping changes must be made in the 
Buffalo, N. Y., Fire Department, if the 
city is to avoid an increase in fire insur- 
ance rates. That is the gist of numerous 
recommendations for betterment of fire- 
fighting facilities filed with Commis- 
sioner Becker by the National Board 


of Fire Underwriters. 
The recommendations follow a study 
made last Fall. The report commends 


the progressive leadership of the Buf- 
falo Fire Department under Commis- 
sioner Becker, but says if the city wants 
to retain its present insurance rating, 
it should: 

1—Add approximately 102 men to its 
fire-fighting force so that there will be 
five men on duty at all times with each 
downtown engine company and six men 
with each downtown hook and ladder 
company. It must also provide 16 extra 
men to staff the seven Rescue Squad 
trucks. 

2—Make an engineering study of the 
high pressure fire main system and pro- 


vide additional connecting mains. 
3—Adopt a complete fire prevention 
code. 
4—Increase the personnel of the Fire 
*revention Bureau from seven to about 


st 


| 
25. 
“existing de- 
fur- 
walls 


5—Compel owners of 
fectively-constructed buildings” to 
nish protection for floors, party 
and exposed window openings. 

6—Install automatic - sprinkler equip- 
ment in all basements put to storage 
and mercantile use and in all buildings 
which might act as “conflagration breed- 
ers,” 





WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY 
ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 





Great American Group 


GREAT AMERICAN - 
AMERICAN NATIONAL - 
DETROIT FIRE & MARINE - 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE - 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY 
ROCHESTER AMERICAN 
MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE 
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Reelected Chairman of 


National Board Exec. Comm. 





Fahian Bachrach 


J. VICTOR HERD 


J. Victor Herd has been reelected 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Mr. Herd, who is executive vice 
president of the America Fore Group, 
will serve for one year. 

Percy Chubb, 2nd, president of the 
Federal Insurance Company, was elect- 
ed to the executive committee for a 
one-year term to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the appointment of W. A. Rat- 
telman as chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee. Mr. Rattelman is 
president of the National Union Fire 
of sictetaiaiel 


Improved I Risk Mutuals to 
Build in White Plains 


The first insurance home office build- 
ing to be located in White Plains, N. Y., 
is to get under way within the next few 
days as the result of a land purchase 
by Sam Minskoff & Sons, Inc., builders, 
and a long term lease to Improved Risk 
Mutuals, jointly owned by 11 major 
mutual fire insurance companies. 

As announced by Henry H. Minskoff, 
president of the building firm, and 
Howard F. Russell, general manager 
of IRM, the new structure will be con- 
structed at 15 North Broadway, be- 
tween Main Street and Hamilton Ave- 
nue, on a plot 307 x 159 feet, purchased 
last November by IRM from David 
and Charles Birch and the Atlantic 
Investing Corporation and in turn re- 
rom by IRM to Sam Minskoff & Sons, 
ne 

The new building will be erected by 
the Minskoff organization and leased 
to Improved Risk Mutuals for a term 
of 15 years, with provisions for renew- 
als extending the term to 35 years 
Total rental over the period of the lease 


will be well over $1,000,000. 





New Book by Layman on 
Attacking Interior Fires 


_The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has published a new book, “Attack- 
ing and Extinguishing Interior Fires,” 
by Lloyd Layman, former chief of the 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Fire Department. 
The book contains 134 pages and sells 
for $3.75 a copy, which may be obtained 
at NFPA offices at 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. 

This volume deals with the effect of 
water on different phases of structural 
fires and outlines the latest fog fire 
fighting techniques. This significant con- 
tribution to the literature on modern 
fire fighting includes 71 illustrations and 
numerous case histories of actual fires 
with analyses of what was accomplished 


AETNA SPECIALS IN TEXAS 





Fancher, Jr., in West Texas Field, Las- 
sen in Southwest Area and Rosania 
Goes to North Texas 
Appointments of three new special 
agents in Texas for the Aetna Insurance 
Group is announced by Secretary H. ( 
Tate. Edward A. Fancher, Jr., is ap- 
pointed special agent in west Texas, 
Edward J. Lassen, special agent in 
southwest Texas, and Edward P. Ro- 
sania succeeds John C. Johnson as spe- 

cial agent in north Texas. 

Mr. Fancher, a native of Wellington, 
Texas, received his elementary educa- 
tion in Oklahoma. Following graduation 
from college, he joined the home office 
of the Aetna where he has had intensive 
training in the various underwriting de- 
partments. He is a graduate of the 
Aetna’s multiple line training school. In 
his new position Mr. Fancher will be as- 
sociated with State Agent H. D. Lem- 
mon with headquarters in the Barfield 
Building, Amarillo, Texas. 

Mr. Lassen, a native of Connecticut, 
attended the University of Connecticut 
after serving in the United States Army. 
He joined the home office of the Aetna 
following his gr raduation from college. 
He has worked in the various underw rit- 
ing departments and is a graduate of 
the Aetna’s multiple line training school. 
In his new position Mr. Lassen will 
make his headquarters in the Moore 
Building, San Antonio, Texas, where he 
wili be associated with State Agent Tom 
Holleran. 

Mr. Rosania is also a native of Con- 
necticut and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. He has served in 
the United States Coast Guard. A grad- 
uate of the Aetna’s multiple line train- 
ing school, he joined the company soon 
after cmpleting his education and has 
since worked in the various underwrit- 
ing departments of the home office. In 
his new position Mr. Rosania will be 
associated with State Agent R. H. Hel- 
venston and Special Agent E. C. Stevens 
with headquarters in the Mercantile Se- 
curities Building, Dallas, Texas. 





Best’s Insurance Guide 
With Key Ratings Issued 


The Aifred M. Best Company an- 
nounces publication of the 1952 edition 
of Best’s Insurance Guide with Key 
Ratings. Over 1,000 fire and casualty 
companies are rated, and principal fig- 
ures from the financial statements of 
more than 2,600 smaller mutuals are 
shown. This year the ratings of many 
companies have changed; 57 companies 
receive lower ratings; 46 are raised. 
In addition 34 companies are rated for 
the first time. Newly included, but not 
rated, are 28 additional companies. 

There are two key ratings given for 
each company. The general policy- 
holders’ rating (A-plus to C) and the 
financial rating (AAAAA to CC) sum- 
marize Best’s analysis of the position 
of each institution. 

Pocket sized and attractively bound 
in a durable and pliable maroon fabri- 
koid, the new Guide contains over 400 
pages. Priced at $7.00 each, copies may 
be ordered from the Alfred M. Best 
Company’s home office at 75 Fulton 
Street, New York City, or from any 
of their branch offices in Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Dallas and Los Angeles. 





by use of water and wet water through 
fog appliances. 

“Attacking and Extinguishing  In- 
terior Fires” can be used as text for 
permanent reference for the training of 
both experienced fire fighters and re- 
cruits. A significant chapter describes 
procedures and reasons for getting the 
maximum amount of heat absorption 
from a given quantity of water. Special 
attention is focused on utilizing the 
expansion and heat absorbing properties 
of water being converted into steam. 
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ROLLER SKATES 
Or... 


install a good office system. If your office 
staff has to go on a walking marathon from file 
to file, put them on roller skates... or get a 
new system. 

You can have all the answers to your office management 
problems by taking advantage of the personalized, backed-by- 
years-of-experience service of the oldest Agency Systems Depart- 
ment in the country. Such a recognized pioneer department 
can do an expert job—starting with the basic office files and fan- 
ning out until you have the solution to all your office manage- 
ment problems. 

One example is our line folder system which banishes 
unnecessary files. 1 line folder for each client serves 6 purposes 
and gives you all the answers. Created by our Agency Systems 
Department which was founded in 1935, this save-time- 
for-sales line folder has recently hit an all-time record of 
8,300,000 copies in use in over 6,500 offices of Royal- 
Liverpool producers. That’s why we know our Agency 
Systems Department can help you too. 


OYAL: LIVERPCOL 
C ,Prrurance Group , “) 


CASUALTY FIRE * MARINE « SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ROYAL {NSURANCE COMPANY. LIMITED * ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY * AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE 
BRITISH & POREIGN MARINE INSURANCE CO.. LTB. « NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY » QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE GQ.. LTD. © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY * STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 
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American International 
Promotions Announced 


WEBER ELECTED A DIRECTOR 





Brown Appointed a Vice President; 
Weber Has Traveled in Latin Amer- 
ica, Brown in Far East 
Alfred E. Weber, treas- 
board of directors and the 
Kenneth J. Brown as a 
have been announced by 


Election of 
urer, to the 
appointment of 
vice president, 





ALFRED E. WEBER 
Cornelius V. Starr, chairman of Ameri- 
can International Underwriters Corp. 
The corporation acts as general agent 


American 
companies, 
compa- 


for a large group of leading 
fire and casualty insurance 
managing the writings of these 
nies on risks outside the United States. 

Mr. Weber has been associated with 
ATU interests since 1931, serving in vari- 


ous financial capacities. He was chief 


Matar 


BROWN 


KENNETH J. 


1937 
1941, 


until he went to 
to help organize 


accountant from 
Havana, Cuba, in 


an affiliated company in that country. 
Throughout the nine years his head- 
quarters were in Cuba, Mr. Weber 
traveled extensively in Latin America 


on behalf of ATU and was instrumental 


in the establishment of additional facili- 
ties in Mexico and Brazil. He returned 
to New York in 1950 to become treas- 


urer of the corporation here. 

Mr. Brown has been in the insurance 
business since 1924. With headquarters 
spent 12 years traveling 
the Far East, supervising 


in Japan, he 
throughout 








New York Women Reelect 
Mary Regan as President 


The Insurance Women of New York 
held their annual meeting at Whyte’s 
Restaurant, on June 23, and reelected 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President, 
Underwriters 
dent, Frances 


Mary R. Regan, 
Association; vice  presi- 
Delph, America Fore 
Group; recording secretary, Eileen H. 
Sullivan, National Surety; treasurer, 
Grace Brenner, Despard & Company. 
New officers elected were correspond- 
ing secretary, Agnes N. Mahon, America 
Fore Group; historian, Elizabeth Ped- 
ersen, Michigan Mutual Liability; mem- 
bers of the executive committee for two 


Eastern 


years, Helen M. McLaughlin, Reinsur- 
ance Corporation of N. Y.; Ruth L. 
Pigeon, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 


A report was given by Mary Regan, 
the delegate to the national convention 
which has just been held in Rapid City, 
5. D 





National Board Agents 
Address Enforcement Group 


Two special agents of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters’ office at 
Chicago are among the speakers to 
address the opening session of the first 
annual Law Enforcement Institute held 
Thursday through Saturday at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Ind. They are William C. Braun and 
William J. Spillard. Mr. Braun is chief 
special agent at the Chicago office. 

Mr. Braun, a former FBI man, dis- 
cussed NBFU’s arson detection activities 
and Mr. Spillard, formerly with the 
J. S. Narcotics Squad, spoke on the 
topic “Narcotics.” 

The institute, which is being held in 
conjunction with the state meeting of 
the Indiana Prosecutors Association, is 
under the direction of the St. Joseph 
County Law Enforcement Commission. 
Its purpose is to exchange the latest 
techniques and methods in detection, 
investigation and enforcement. 


State Farm Mutual Promotes 
Four To Be Vice Presidents 


The State Farm Mutual Automobile 
of Bloomington, Ill, at its recent annual 
meeting promoted the following to be 
vice presidents of the company: 


Thomas C. Morrill, director of re- 
search and a former Deputy Superin- 
tendent of the New York Insurance 
Department; G. E. Mecherle, formerly 


the automobile company, 
vice president and secre- 
Mecherle, superintendent 
of commissions, and Sumner Roberts, 
manager of the Texas office in Dallas, 
who is now resident vice president. 


secretary of 
who is now 


tary; ta.. &.. 


Daughter to Sherwoods! 
Susan Lynne Sherwood, just 5 pounds, 
arrived at Staten Island Hospital a 


few weeks prior to the time predicted 
in last week’s Eastern Underwriter. She 
is the baby daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James W. Sherwood. Her father is 
claims superintendent of the London 
Assurance and president of the Auto- 
mobile Claims Association. In last 
week’s issue in a story about Mr. Sher- 


wood it was stated that the Sherwoods 
have two children and expected another 
in July. Miss Susan Lynne “crossed us 
up” by arriving a few hours before the 
paper was on the street. Mother and 
daughter reported doing well and father 
is delighted. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS HEADS 

Walter J. Christensen, vice president 
of the Firemen’s of Newark, and a 
director of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, has been reelected chair- 
man of the committee on public rela- 
tions of the board. John A. Lynch of 
Gruber & Lynch continues as vice chair- 
man of the committee. 





insurance operations in that area. He 
has been prominently identified with the 
fire underwriting activities of 

Corp. since his return to this country. 








Texas Holds Hearing on 
Rating Plan of FIA 


PROGRAM IS HELD ESSENTIAL 


Inspection Service Stressed for Loss 
Prevention; Agents Back New Fa- 
cilities for Highly Protected Risks 


The plan of the Factory Insurance 
Association for rating highly protected 
risks was presented to the Texas Board 
of Insurance Commissioners at Austin on 
June 17. The hearing was under the di- 
rection of Paul H. Brown, Fire Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 

Gus Wortham, president of the Amer- 
Company of 
the 
Association, 
the 


Insurance 
chairman of 


ican General 
Houston, Texas., 
Texas Insurance 
made the formal 
plan. He 


and 
Advisory 
presentation of 
that it 
protected 


contemplates 
risk 
through the serv- 


stated 
writing highly 
through any 
the 


any 
company 
Factory Associa- 


ice of Insurance 


tion. 
Purposes of Plan Given 
Mr. Wortham 


of the plan as prevention of losses from 


stressed the purposes 
fire, ascertaining cause of fires, and re- 
lation of premiums collected as related 
to proper rates. He pointed to the rapid 
development of large industrial plans 
of various types in Texas within the last 
few years. He called attention to the 
nationwide maeresion of corporations 
owning large highly protected risks and 
the consequent need for a nationwide 
protection plan for rating. 

Mr. Wortham pointed to the opera- 
tion of the plan of the Factory Insurance 
Association in 26 states. He and _ his 
associates in their presentation of prob- 
lems involved recognized the difference 
in the Texas insurance rating laws and 
those in other states, emphasizing the 
fact that in rating in Texas the Board 
of Insurance Commissioners is the final 
authority. 

Mr. Wortham stated that the plan 
would work through either a classifica- 
tion number of a specific designation 
for the risks to be insured. He cited 
the sprinklered risks as a precedent for 
this method of determining the rate to 
be applied to risks qualifying under the 
plan. He explained that the risks are 
to be under one ownership, are to com- 
ply with requirements as to frequency 
of inspection and meeting of the requl- 
site engineering standards. He stressed 
the thought that the plan contemplates 
a service beyond insurance. 

Here, Mr. Wortham called the inspec- 
tion service which must be given once 
each quarter of the year as the main- 
spring of the plan. He said that as many 
as six inspections have been given risks 
within a year. Other good to come from 
this plan, he gave as personnel educa- 
tion for the prevention of the develop- 
ment of fire hazards, experience in fire 
prevention methods, and consistent su- 
pervision by men with the knowhow. 


Composite Rate 


In addition, Mr. Wortham stated that 
the plan provides for rating and for 
forms to serve along with endorsements 
to meet the specific need. He stressed 
the point that a rate set up for a highly 
protected risk which qualifies under the 
plan is a composite rate, not broken 


down into separate classifications. He 
spoke of the application form which 
is to be submitted on a risk seeking 


to qualify under the plan. 

In this connection, Mr. Wortham 
stated that the composite rate may ap- 
ply to properties which have unrelated 
hazards. Here, he referred to the ma- 
rine insurance form as comparable. He 
expressed the view that loss experience 
on ‘highly protected industrial risks 
should not be used in the good or bad 
fire record credit of the town or city 
in which the plant is located because it 
would throw the rate out of balance. 

The Commissioners 


questioned Mr. 


Wortham as to rate determination and 
as to risk qualification. He replied that 
the rate would be composite and that 
plants complying with the hazard sur- 
vey and engineering requirements could 
qualify, stressing always that only large 
risks which are highly protected would 
be involved. 

. D. Ross, general manager of the 
Factory Insurance Association, said the 
plan has been discussed with the states 
and indicated that the results have been 
satisfactory where the plan is in oper- 
ation. He stated that he recognizes the 
| in Texas and other states. 

. R. Mansfield, Gulf Insurance Com- 
mS of Dallas, Texas, stated that ‘his 
company is not a member of the Factory 
Insurance Association and cannot qual- 
ify because of the cost of surveying 
and engineering. He stated that such a 
plan is needed in Texas because of the 
continued industrial growth of the state 
and that he hoped the Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners would approve the 
plan. 


Agents Give Support 


Gordon Yeargan, Trinity Universal of 
Dallas, also spoke in support of the plan. 
He was followed by Drex Foreman, 
Fort Worth, executive secretary of the 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents, 
who spoke in support of the plan as a 
necessity to give the insurance agents 
facilities for servicing large highly pro- 
tected risks. 

In answer to questions of Commis- 
sioner Brown and members of the Fire 
Insurance Division actuarial staff, Mr. 
Ross emphasized that the risks will be 


written through agents. J. O. Smith, 
Trezevant and Cochran general agency, 
Dallas, spoke in support of the plan 
as a means of meeting a need. Felix 
Harris, Felix Harris and Company, 
Dallas, spoke of the advantages for writ- 
ing agents. 

Commissioner Brown asked Wm. C. 
Thompson, counsel for the Texas Ad- 
visory Insurance Association, as to 


legal problems involved. Mr. Thompson 
cited certain sections of the law which 
he interpreted to give the plan full 
legality in Texas. 

R. E. Rustin, Actuary, Fire Insur- 
ance Division, Texas Insurance Depart- 
ment, questioned the right to hold the 
rates provided by the plan as unavail- 
able to individuals or companies seeking 
information. He could not reconcile the 
clause of the law concerning availabil- 
ity of information with the plan to give 
only the composite rate without any 
analysis to the inquirer. In this he was 
supported by William Clark, Assistant 


Actuary. 

Ross Brown, Prendergast Company, 
Dallas, spoke in support of the plan, 
emphasizing the thought that without 


this plan it is almost if not impossible 
to handle certain highly protected large 
risks, 


Ross Assures Commissioners 


Mr. Ross in reply to questions by 
Mr. Rustin, actuary, and Dennis Du 
Priest, chief rater, stated that raters 
will be able to analyze the rate. From 
time to time he and his supporters as- 
sured the Commissioners that all infor- 
mation as to experience in fire losses 
or other losses will be available for the 
Board of Insurance Commissioners. 

Ambrose Kelly, general counsel, Fac- 
tory Mutual Insurance Association, 
stated that a plan for the highly pro- 
tected large risks is needed. He, how- 
ever, questioned the effect of the mini- 
mum and maximum rate provision in the 
plan as presented on operation of the 


Factory Mutual Association companies 
in Texas. ae 
Mr. Kelly offered no objection to a 


plan for highly protected risks, but he 
auestioned the legality of the plan under 
Texas insurance laws. He suggested 
three wavs in which the problem may be 
solved. These are a filing of applicable 
rates, a scheduling of risks, and seeking 
a change of the laws now applicable to 
rating and rating plans. 

Commissioner Brown closed the hear- 
ing with a request that briefs be filed 
in triplicate not later than July 10. 
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Vitt Says Companies, Agents Must 
Plan Now for Profits of the Future 


The importance of continuity in the 
affairs of agencies and companies was 
emphasized by Bruno C. Vitt, president 
of the American of Newark, when he 
spoke before the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents at Roanoke, Va., last 


Friday. He declared that daily actions 
now are leading to inevitable conse- 
quences many years hence. 

The American Insurance Group has 


proceeded in the belief that a progressive 
system of managerial replacement must 
operate on every level from beginners 
up. 

Each spring our representatives comb 
the c ampuses of educational institutions 
in practically every section of the coun- 
trv, attempting to attract worthy young 
men to our ranks,” said President Viatt. 

“In this quest we and other insurance 
companies compete with other industries 
which are often able to make more lib- 
eral initial financial offers to young as- 
pirants. It is gratifying that _many 
young men weigh the prospect of more 


immediate gain against stability, oppor- 
tunity and other factors, and do not 
find the insurance industry wanting in 


the balance. 

“T would not have you believe for .a 
minute that we attract these men solely 
on the basis of that much abused word 
‘security.’ In my view, employes relying 
on security alone are likely to develop 
into driftwood floating downstream. 

“When our organization engages a 
prospect he receives no guarantees of 
anv kind. He is not even promised 
entrance to our training school. These 
men assume regular employment, and 
only after demonstrated ability in terms 
of performance are they admi tted to our 
advanced multiple line training class. 

Aspirants for Future Progress 


Candidates for this class are by no 
means limited to those recruited from 
college. Our regular employes with vary- 


ing educational backgrounds can qualify 
on the identical basis, and we thus 
assemble a representative class of as- 
pire ints for future progress. 

‘The men in this class are not imme- 
diately earmarked for any particular 
future. We do not label one man a 
potential special agent, another a future 
underwriter, a third an embryo 
adjuster and a fourth, a fleldgling ac- 
counting specialist—all of which are of 
equal importance in our estimation. We 
give all students a thorough, _ basic 
course, covering all aspects of multiple 
line operation, and the natural aptitudes 
of each man guide him into the work 
for which he is best fitted. 

“Upon completion of class room train- 
ing and after a post graduate assign- 
ment to internal operating departments 
each man begins to demonstrate his 
outstanding abilities and soon enters the 
sphere of activity where he belongs and 
where he will perform most efficiently 
in his own best interest and our as well 
as yours and, above all, the insuring 
public’s,” said Mr. Vitt. 

“Classes are also conducted for prac- 
tically every level of our employes, on 
a more general basis. In these ses- 
sions the broad operating principles of 
the business are covered. Persons who 
have specialized in fire insurance thus 
attain a grasp of the fundamentals of 
the casualty business and of course casu- 


loss 


alty trained personnel learn the fire 
and marine business. 
“Our efforts to insure continuity in 


multiple line management are also ap- 
plied, and with special emphasis, at the 
supervisory level through regular meet- 
ings wherein the policies of management 
and the reasons behind these policies 
are openly discussed. 

“Our department heads and executives 
are assisted and encouraged by less for- 
mal but none the less consistent and 
practical procedures designed to develop 
their managerial abilities. 

“This is a major project and it in- 
volves considerable expenditure of funds 


and requires the close attention of top 
executives of the organization. There 
is no single aspect of our operation 
to which we devote more time and 
energy. 

Agent Has Vital Stake 

“Yet, there is 
employ — who is 
whether we are 
or whether our efforts will some day 
pay off. That man is you—the agent. 
Our attempts to develop men to manage 
multiple line operations are in vain un- 
less you are performing two vital opera- 
tions: selling accounts of insurance and 
training a young man or men to follow 
you in this philosophy of selling. 

“Surely you have as vital a stake in 
the companies’ achievement of a profit as 
we have, and a moment's reflection will 
tell us why. You hold the franchises of 
various capital stock companies which 
operate in the accepted American way of 
doing business. 

“Where does underwriting profit be- 
gin? With the selection and sale of 
good accounts of insurance by the under- 
writing salesman. The profits of the 
future then, depend largely on the men 
of the future you are choosing today to 
carry on your agency. Their efforts will 
be backed up by our company men of 
the future, utilizing the improved — 
ods and operating machinery now beit 
devised. 

“In selecting and developing a 


one man—not in 
daily 
laboring in 


our 
determining 
a lost cause 


young 
man, you are not only providing for 
the continuity of your own agency. You 
are in reality insuning the continuity 
of our way of doing business — The 
American Agency System —in which 
you and I share an absolute faith. I 
urge you to take the most practical 


and immediate steps toward the preser 


vation of that system: get a good man 
and help him all along the way. 

“One of the most practical ways to 
develop an agency man that I know 


of is through your National Association 
education program. The neophyte begins 
with the introductory course which gives 
him a firm foundation of the nature and 
scope of our business. With this back 
ground he is able to study and appre 
ciate the most important insurance 
contracts. 

“Later he can progress to the stand 
ard course which includes all aspects of 
insurance except life and which provides 
a yardstick to measure operating effi 
ciency, profit and agency prestige. 

“Finally, the ambitious aspirant can 
finish with the agency Management sec 
tion which completes a most practical 
training program by stressing every 
problem likely to be met in the man 
agement of a local agency and providing 
solutions based on experience rather 
than mere theory. I commend these 
National Association courses to all of 
you who have not already taken advan- 
age of their merits for yourselves and 
for your potential successors. 

“IT also remind you that the studies 
leading to the designation CPCU- 
Chartered Pronerty and Casualty Un- 
derwriter—provide the most direct route 








for a young man to achieve professional 
status and to attain a broad grasp 
of our entire industry.’ 


Herd Reports to NAIC 


On Underwriting Powers 


Chicago, June 24—The NAIC Commit- 


tee on Definition and Interpretation of 
Underwriting Powers heard an oral re- 
port from Victor Herd, chairman of 
industry’s committee in charge of clas- 
sification of insurance, in which he told 
of the progress of the committee and 


said it hoped to make recommendations 
in near future. 

The report of the industry’s joint 
committee on interpretation was pre 
sented by Joseph Bill, the committee’s 
counsel. He reviewed the status of the 
nation-wide definition and discussed the 


problems which have arisen in connec- 
tion with the new multiple perils policy 
The Commissioners colneialae decided 


to meet later with the industry 
mittee and take steps to have the defini 
tion reaffirmed. 


com- 


NAIC Groups Acts on Credits for 


Reinsurance Commission Contracts 


Reinsurance companies may get what 
they wish with respect to credits in 
financial statements of ceding insurers in 
connection with sliding scale commission 
contracts. Also at the meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Chicago this week no 
action was taken on a move for a spe- 
cial reserve on excess of loss reinsurance 
business until the committee on blanks 
of the NAIC has completed a study of 
the proposal for separate reporting of 
excess of loss reinsurance in the annual 
report. 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
had recommended that a_ special 
reserve be required for excess of 
reinsurance to distribute more evenly 
underwriting profits and losses from 
such business over a five-year period. 
The executive committee of the NAIC 
adopted a f subcommittee, 


report of a 
headed by Commissioner John R. Ma- 
Toney both con- 


loss 


loss 


of California, covering 
troversial subjects. 

On the question of sliding scale com- 
mission contracts, the executive commit- 
tee accepted the following recommenda- 


tion of Mr. Maloney’s committee, which 
includes Commissioners Waldo C. Cheek 
of North Carolina and Herbert Nel- 


son of Minnesota: 
Full Credit Given 

“Full credit against the unearned pre- 
mium reserve shall be given for that 
portion thereof ceded by reinsurance 
under a contract which contains the 
essential element of true reinsurance. 
But provides for commission to the 
ceding insurer on a_ sliding scale de- 


pendent upon the incurred loss ratio 
during an accounting period, 
“A ceding insurer may take credit in 


its annual statement for any reinsurance 
commission in excess of the minimum re 
insurance commission guaranteed which 
has been earned under the provisions of 
the contract. 

“In the case of the ceding commission 
on the unearned premium reserve, credit 
shall be allowed for the minimum com- 
mission guaranteed and for any addi- 
tional commission agreed upon subject 
to the following limitations: 

“A. The additional commission over 
the minimum guaranteed commission 
shall not exceed 5% of the unearned 
reinsurance premiums. 

“B. The total commission shall not 
exceed that determined under the con- 
tract on the basis of the ratio, as 
of the financial statement date, on the 
business reinsured. 

“C. The total commission 
exceed the average commission which 
would have been earned had the con- 
tract been in effect for the five years 
preceding the financial statement date 
or the portion thereof, during which 
the ceding company has been reinsuring 
business of similar classifications. 

“Regarding the North America’s pro- 
posal, the subcommittee’s report had 
this to say 

“*The aciien 
committee on blanks 
mittee are best 


loss 


shall not 


members of the 
and its subcom- 
qualified to determine 
the merits of the special reserve pro- 
posal as well as the separate reporting 
proposal and that the entire proposal 





Assistant Secretary of 
North Star Reinsurance 





JOHN STEGGLES 


Edward G. Lowry, Jr., chairman. of 
North Star Reinsurance Corporation, an 
affiliate of General Reinsurance Cor 
poration, announces appointment of John 








: Steggles as assistant secretary. Since 
joining North Star in October, 1950, 
Mr. Steggles has been engaged in ocean 
marine reinsurance, a branch of North 
Star’ s operations which is becoming 
increasingly active. 

Born in Norfolk, England in 1919, 
Mr. Steggles entered the marine insur 


ance business in 1937 with Alex Howden 
& Co., Ltd., brokers and underwriting 
agents at Lloyd’s of London and prin 
cipal underwriting agents for Orion In 
surance Company. He was associated 
with Howden’s marine department until 
1950, when he came to this country 


To Study Standard Fire 
And Multiple Peril Form 


Chicago, June 25—QOne matter dis 


cussed before the fire and marine com 
mittee at Commissioners convention _this 
week was whether it is advisable or not 
to revise the standard fire insurance 
policy. The committee referred the sub 
ject to the president of NAIC with 
suggestion that he appoint a committee 


which will request the industry to study 
the standard fire policy pia re 
problems involving multiple peril and 
package policies. 


lated 


Uniform Deposit Law 


(Continued from Page 22) 


of the insurer, or to any other properly 
designated officials or officials who suc 
ceed to the management and control ot 


the insurer’s assets.” 


The Commi sioner must issue a writ- 
ten order oi release. He is to have no 
personal liability for any release made 


by him in good faith. 
\ny deposit made in 


accordance with 
the requirements of the 


act is to be in 





lieu of any other deposit required of 
a foreign or alien insurer. 

of the North America Companies will 
be more effectively disposed of if both 
parts thereof are considered by the 


same group. We therefore recommend 
that the special reserve proposal for 
excess of reinsurance also be re- 
ferred to the committee on blanks with 
an offer by this subcommittee to co- 
operate, assist and collaborate to the 
fullest extent deemed necessary by the 
committee on blanks.’ 


loss 
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National Board Names 
Fowler to New Post 


HEADS CODES | AND STANDARDS 


New Division to Co-relate Work on 
Building Code, Fire Prevention Or- 
dinance and Numerous Standards 


3oard of Fire 
appointment of 
N. Y., 


of its newly-created division 


The Under- 
writers has 
Everett W. 


as director 


National 
announced 
Fowler of Scarsdale, 
of codes and standards. 

The division, along with the re- 
search division, falls within the frame- 
work of the engineering department, 
Lewis A. Vincent, general manager of 
the NBFU, explained in making the an- 
nouncement. He said it will co-relate 
the work being done on NBFU’s na- 
tional building code, suggested fire pre- 
vention ordinance, standards for the in- 
stallation of automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems, as well as its many other pub- 
lished standards, of which several mil- 
lion copies are distributed annually. 
Some 500 cities throughout the country 
now use NBFU’s building code and its 
suggested fire prevention ordinance, or 
has been adopted by 


new 


one based on it, 
some 200 cities 
Joined Board in 1929 

Mr. Fowler, who was born in New 
Britain, Conn., on January 19, 1906, 
joined the NBFU as a field engineer a 
few weeks after graduation from Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute in 1928. A 
year later he was assigned to engineer- 
ing activities at NBFU’s headquarters, 
85 John Street, and on December 1, 


1947, was assistant chief 
engineer. 


Mr. Fowler, 


promoted to 


who is a former member 


of the American Welding Society, is an 
associate member of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, active on many 


committees of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, the American Stand- 
ards Association, the American Society 
for Testing Materials, and the Joint 
Committee on Building Codes. 

In addition to these activities, Mr. 
Fowler is a trustee of the First Baptist 
Church here, superintendent of its Bible 
School, and chairman of the church’s 
building committee. 


Warning on Fireworks and 


Fire Damage to Forests 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has warned against unauthor- 
ized use of fireworks during next week’s 
Fourth of July celebrations and_ has 
urged vacationers to take special care 
to prevent fire damage to forest and 
summer camp property. 

In a statement the NBFU points out 
that the sale and use of fireworks are 
prohibited in many localities, except for 
municipal celebrations. Regardless of 
these precautions it fatalities do 
occur each year. 

“A specific instance last year was the 
death of four children in Chicago as 
the result of a sparkler touching off a 
flash fire in their home,” NBFU de- 
clared. 

In its warning to motorists and camp- 
ers “to be careful” when using matches 
and cigarettes, it advised: 

1. Never throw lighted cigarettes or 
matches from car windows. 

2. When camping, build 
authorized and be 
the fire out when leaving 

3. Don’t smoke in bed: at 
camp, and especially in summer hotels. 

4. Don’t use kerosene to start stove 
fires, especially in the summer cottages 


said, 


only in 
put 


fires 
places sure to 


home, in 


GAB OFFICE IN ALBANY MOVES 

The Albany, N. Y., branch office of 
General Adjustment Bureau, Inc., at 
present located at 90 State Street, will 
move to its new location at Rooms 
1101-1109, 112 State Street, on Saturday, 
June 28. 


Junior Chamber Traffic Safety 
Month in Rochester is Commended 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
traffic safety campaign in Rochester, 
N. Y., in April and May, attracted wide 
and favorable attention there and in 
other communities. About a dozen or 
more younger members of the Under- 


writers Board of Rochester participated 
in this cz ampaign as Junior Chamber 
a with “Jim” Duffus, son of Roy 
. Duffus, long a leader in safety work, 
one of the prime movers in this under- 
taking to reduce traffic accidents. 

The Rochester Jaycee “Traffic Safety 
Month” Campaign, ‘consisting of “Four 
Weeks of Safety,” started April 13. The 
purpose of the. campaign was to help 
educate the oubiic regarding traffic safe- 
ty, in an effort to keep Rochester among 
the safest of the 38 largest cities in the 
United States and to further reduce the 
number of traffic accidents and fatalities. 

The campaign was set up with the 
assistance of the Department of Public 
Safety, the Rochester Council, and other 
groups interested in traffic safety. Mayor 
Dicker proclaimed “Traffic Safety Month” 
and the “Four Weeks of Safety.” Work 
on the campaign was hz indled by the 
traffic and safety committee of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, under the direc- 
tion of William C, Huggins, II, committee 
chairman, and John F, Forsyth, civic 
affairs vice president. Raymond A. Lan- 
der, Jr. was general chairman of the 
Ce “The ign. 

“Four Weeks of Safety” consisted 
of Te iffic Safety Week, April 13 through 
_ 19, directed by Fred B. Powers; 

hild Safety Week, April 20 through 
April 26, directed by James Horwitz; 
Pedesterian Safety Week, April 27 
through May 3, directed by Harold D. 
Roberts; and Car Inspection Week, May 
4 through May 10, directed by Richard 
F. Giebel. Hiram H. Thompson had 
charge of publicity, including the various 
posters and signs, and C. Benn Forsyth 
had supervision of the floats used during 
the various weeks. 

Traffic Courtesy Week—April 13-19. 
The purpose of this week was to promote 
safe driving habits through courtesy. 
Courteous driving acts were spotted on 
the streets by 200 spotters, and the own- 
ers of the cars were sent letters of appre- 
ciation and courteous driver windshield 
stickers. The names of courteous drivers 
were given daily in the newspapers and 
on the radio and one outstanding act of 
courtesy was described. A special award 
for the most courteous act of the week 
was given at the end of the week. 

Signs were placed on standards at 
sides of streets at start and end of about 


half mile long courteous driving zones 
on Lake Avenue, Culver Road, East 
Avenue and Main Street to encourage 
drivers to use utmost courtesy and to 
try to show them that such driving is 
practical as well as safe. Signs were 
placed at each of the four corners of 


the five highest accident intersections, 
suggesting that drivers be courteous and 
cautious. Signs were placed above the 
city limit signs at ten points on main 
roads entering the city to announce 
Traffic Safety Week and to try to pro- 
mote courteous driving. Courtesy signs 
also were attached to the bumpers of 
cars and trucks 

A parade took place downtown on 
April 18 in conjunction with Child Safety 
Week. 

Child (traffic) Safety Week—April 20- 
26. The purpose of this week was to try 
to promote safety for children in reg zard 
to bicycles and cars. This week tied in 
with the National Safety Council’s month 
of April theme of “Child Pedestrian and 
Bicycle Safety.’ 

Pedestrian Safety Week — April 27- 
May 3. The purpose of this week was 
to try to promote safe walking habits. 
It was also a follow-up of the 1951 Jay- 
cee anti-jaywalking campaign. Street 

Safety Stencils—Signs with the wording 
“Don't J-Walk” were stenciled on the 
streets in the downtown area to remind 


pedestrians not to jaywalk. The letters 
were of large size with an extra large 
animated J. 

Car Inspection Week—May 4-10. The 
purpose of this week was to try to pro- 
mote the operation of safe automobiles. 
This week tied in with the National 
Safety Council’s month of “Vehicle 
Maintenance.” It also drew attention to 
the advantages and disadvantages of a 
compulsory vehicle inspection law such 


as may eventually be passed by New 
York State. 
Safety floats were used on Monday, 


Wednesday and Friday of each of the 
four weeks. A float with a display and 
signs appropriate to each of the weeks 
was pulled by a car draped with black 
cloth and equipped with a loud speaker 
to talk to pedestrians and drivers. For 
Traffic Courtesy Week the float had 

large picture of a pig and a miniature 
traffic accident with signs to the effect 
that such accidents are caused by road 
hogs and discourteous drivers. For Child 
Safety Week the float contained a dis- 
play consisting of an injured child and 
a bicycle with signs Pe coags child 
safety. For Pedestrian Safety Week the 
float contained a display of a pedestrian 
being run down, a large animated J and 
pare warning against jaywalking. For 
Car Inspection Week the float consisted 


of a display relating to the operation of 
sate automobiles, with signs advising 
that safe drivers drive safe cars. The 


float also consisted of a large sign used 
for all four weeks and showing a dan- 
gerous driver meeting his doom. 


NAIC Rates and Rating 
Committee Marking Time 


Chicago, June 25—As no 
were offered by the 
meeting here today of the NAIC com- 
mittee on rates and rating respecting 
the subject of term rule discounts and 
finance charges on installment plans, the 
committee recommended that the indus- 
try be requested to submit definite pro- 


sugge stions 
industry at the 


posals for its consideration at the De- 
cember midyear meeting. 
It was also decided to remove from 


the agenda the possibility of rate mak- 


ing for fire and automobile physical 
damage coverage on a pure premium 
basis. 


The committee reported little progress 
with respect to package policies where 
coverages are under jurisdiction of sev- 
eral bureaus. 

At the meeting of the committee on 
valuation securities nothing important 
was done. 





LONG ISLAND AGENTS MEET 


Phoenix - Connecticut Group Sponsors 
Discussion of Production Planning 
and Management Problems 
A group meeting of insurance agents 
was held June 24 at the South Shore 
Yacht Club, Freeport, N. Y., for a 
round table ‘discussion on the problems 
of production planning and management 

in the local agency plant. 

Charles A. Collin, who is manager of 
the New York office for the Phoenix- 
Connecticut Group, was chairman of the 
seminar. Frank M. Humphrey, assistant 
manager of the New York metropolitan 
department; Douglas W. Lewis, special 
agent, and W. S. Chandler, secretary, 
also represented the Phoenix-Connecti- 
cut Group. 

The group meeting is one of a series 
sponsored by thaw company to inter- 
change solutions and productive meth- 
ods on the problems of agency manage- 
ment. 

New York agencies represented at the 
meeting were: Norton & Siegel of 
Babylon, Robert R. O’Hearn of Bay 
Shore, Robert T. Paine Agency of Far 





Thar’s Gold in 


Them Thar 





Old Policies 


(When you bring them up-to-date) 


You’re doing yourself as 
well as your customers a 
favor when you remind 
them of the importance of 
insuring up to today’s val- 
ues. And to make it even 
easier for you to present 
this important fact to them, 
we're stressing the same 
theme in our national adver- 
tising. Most property own 
ers appreciate the sound- 
ness of the idea..-- they 
merely need a little remind- 
er from you. 


ws “PHOENIX 
CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Phoenix Insurance Co. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable F. & M. Insurance ee 
Minneapolis F. & M. Insurance A 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance ro 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 


Executive Office: Hartford 15, Conn. 
TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED 






















Allen of Farm- 


Wharton B. 
ingde ile, William Blake Agency of Flush- 
ing, Call: ighan & Von Elm of Freeport, 


Rockaway, 


Munkenbeck Agency of Garden City, 
Silas Goldberg & Son of Glen Cove, 
William Erskine, jr., of Great Neck, 
Montana Realty & Ins. of Hicksville, 
Rudolph Hastava of Island Park, Damon 


Agency, John Alonzo Lenz, Hemley 
Agency, Inc., all of Jamaica; Nassau 
Associates of Merrick, Charles W. Mul- 


Brothers Agency, all of 
R. Williams & Son 
Adolf Schauer of 


ler, Kassan 
Queens Village; 

of Richmond Hill, 
Ridgewood, Kenneth Haslan of Rose- 
dale, Andrew J. Thoma of Smithtown 
Branch and the Charles H. Langdon 
Agency of West Hempstead. 
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Comptroller General Removes Doubt 
On Federal Marine War Risk Losses 


Presumably, plans for a standby pro- rately. 
gram of Government marine war risk The General Accounting Office on 
insurance can now get under way, fol- February 25 had said the statute meant 
lowing a decision by the Comptroller that the maximum liability to the Gov- 
General, in Washington, clearing up an ernment would be either the fair and 
uncertainty which has prevented final reasonable value of the vessel, as deter- 
preparation of policy forms, binders and mined by the Federal Maritime Board in 
other necessary papers. accordance with the provisions of the 

The uncertainty was caused by a pro- 1950 war risk act, or the just ey; src 
vision in the act making funds available. tion value as determined by the General 
First adopted in 1952, the provisions is Accounting Office in accordance with 
also a part of the 1953 act and says that section 902 (a) of the 1936 Merchant 
no money made available for maritime Marine Act. 
activities “shall be used in payment for Following the February 25 ruling, 
a vessel the title to which is acquired there was still confusion, with the Mari- 
by the Government. . .. or which is time Administration wondering whether 
insured by the Government and lost the just compensation ceiling would ap- 
while so insured, unless the price or ply to hull policies, alone, or whether 
hire to be paid therefor (with one ex- total liability in the event of damage or 
ception) is computed in accordance with loss of a  Government-insured — ship 
subsection 902 (a) of (the 1936 Mer- would have to be computed within the 
chant Marine Act, as amended) as that just compensation figure arrived at by 
subsection is interpreted by the General the Comptroller General. 
Accounting Office.” The Comptroller General’s ruling, 

The Comptroller General has now which now appears to have cleared the 
ruled that under this legislation ceilings last road-block from in front of the 
on loss payments for vessels covered by program, makes it plain that the term 
Government marine war risk insurance “liability” as limited by “just compensa- 
are applicable to hull insurance only, tion value” relates “only to physical 
and other claims, such as cargo and per- damage to the vessel, such as ‘liability’ 
sonal sna are to be honors sepa- for total loss and damage repairs.” 








courts in affirming that standardization 
Brookdyn Dianice Attorney has been accomplished sufficiently to en- 


Stresses Crime Prevention ®@ble_ the adjuster and underwriter to 


proceed with knowledge that precedent 
can be followed. Earlier lack of stand- 
ardization by the courts, coupled with 
the staggering task of compilation and 
selection, had left the problem unre- 


Business men have a_ responsibility 
and an opportunity to do something 
tangible about the prevention of crime 
and the prosecution of those crimes that 
are discovered, according to Miles F. ate 
McDonald, District Attorney of Kings el prht ; ee eel Mac ; 
Comey. 4. ¥. As the result of his years in the inland 

Discussing the role of the business Marine department of the Western Ad- 
man in meeting the current crime wave, JUStument Co. Stuart MacLean has a 
in an interview article in the current wealth a practical knowledge of the 
issue of Babaco News, published by Ba- —— Srearene” comtronting the. a- 
baco Alarm Systems of New York, the Jumner. 

District Attorney said, “Law  enforce- 











SILAS R. FRANZ CO. 


INLAND MARINE REPORTS, SURVEYS and 
PERSONAL PROPERTY APPRAISALS 
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110 Fulton St., New York 38 - 
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N. Y. Decision on Rules of 


Evidence in Bailment Field 

The New York Appellate Division, 
First Judicial Department, has handed 
down a decision of importance to the 
insurance industry. The case, Fidelity 
& Guaranty Insurance Corp., plaintiff, 
against Frederick E. M. Ballon, de- 
fendant, deals with application of rules 
of evidence in the field of bailment. 

The facts are that the company in- 
sured a silver blue mink coat under a 
personal property floater policy. The 
insured coat became the subject of a 
replevin action instituted by the as- 
sured against the furrriers. The assured 
lost the replevin action and decided to 
appeal. He then allowed his lawyer, 
Frederick E. M. Ballon, to retain the 
coat in his office pending appeal. There- 
after the coat was either stolen, lost or 
disappeared. Claim was made upon the 
company and liability denied. Suit was 
subsequently instituted and the case 
settled for $5,000. The action against 
the attorney, Ballon, in subrogation was 
then commenced. 

Upon trial the company put into evi- 
dence its prima facie case, which in- 
cluded testimony that it verified the re- 
port to the police made by defendant, 
and rested. The defendant’s lawyer also 
rested and both sides moved for a di- 
rected verdict. The defendant contended 
that since it was made to appear that a 
theft had occurred the burden of proof 
still rested with the plaintiff. The trial 
court, per Brisach, J., upheld this con- 
tention and directed a verdict for the 
defendant. 

The company appealled and the Ap- 
pellate Division unanimously reversed 
the lower court and directed a new trial. 

Greenhill & Greenhill, attorneys, 
represent the Fidelity and Guaranty In- 
surance Corp. Martin N. Whyman, at- 
torney, represents the defendant, Bal- 
lon. 


ment officers can only solve crimes once , 
they are committed ; they cannot pre- Ship Owners Assn. Head Opposes More 


vent them without the assistance of 
business men who will apply preventive 
methods in the conduct of their busi- 


me Federal Powers on Maritime Safety 


Not only is it important for the busi- 
ness man to take every precaution to 
prevent crimes, “but it is equally neces- 
sary that he follow up with full prose- 
cution when criminals are apprehended,” 
the D.A. added, pointing to the inclina- of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion of many to be concerned only about ik tek Was Miike aie, Mk Stata 

2 : Bae a Ne orle recentie th: “an 
recovery of goods, letting the criminals Peas : 
go unpunished. seems to be a tendency among some 

Among the specific suggestions made administrative officials to seek much 
by District Attorney McDonald for more power and authority than is neces- 
guarding against crimes were (1) better 
marking of goods in transit and (2) 
maintenance of proper inventories. Oe IRE es aes oe 

‘ : : Public Law 172 relating to maritime 

If the thief knows that the owner of 
d : é safety was introduced to the Congress, 
goods cannot definitely swear that the I 
j : : he Mr. Morgan continued, “it would have 
recovered items were those stolen from 

: : : fees delegated to the President the power 
him, and that prosecution of the suspect to promulgate law in the matter of 
will be difficult, he will not be deterred Rusched- 


: : yreventing collisions < sea. 
from stealing merchandise,” the D.A Pre Pein Say - _ F 
Bait more, it would have authorized him to 


change the law when he saw fit and to 

repeal any conflicting law even though 
- it had been written by the Congress. 

New Inland Marine Book “If it had not been for the vigilance 

: of the shipping industry in this in- 

On Loss Adjustments stance,” Mr. Morgan said, “the broad 

The National Underwriters Co. of and excessive powers requested might 

Cincinnati has just published “Inland well have been granted, because the 

Marine Insurance—Loss Principles and legislative burden is so great today 

Practices,” by Stuart Olcott MacLean. that neither individual members of Con- 


George W. Morgan, president of the 
Association of American Ship Owners, 
New York, told the 56th annual meeting 


sary to accomplish their expressed pur- 
poses. In the original form in which 


Price of the 200-page book is $5. gress nor its committees can be ex- 
pected to ferret out all the hidden im- 
plications of pending legislation.” 


Mr. MacLean has drawn upon his le- 
gal background and knowledge of the 


For these reasons the bill was vigor- 
ously opposed by those who appeared 
before the House Committee in behalf 
of the shipping industry. They recom- 
mended that a clean bill be introduced 
simply enacting the revised rules which 
were clearly defined so that their effect 
could be precisely known and which 
were narrowed in such a way as to 
authorize promulgation of those rules 
and not others. The new bill was intro- 
duced, reported by the committee and 
passed by the House. Later it was also 
passed by the Senate and signed by the 
President. 

Mr. Morgan concluded, “We meet 
constitutional questions involving con- 
flicts between Federal and State juris- 
diction in the exercise of police powers 
and we have a serious question whether 
the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce can be stretched to authorize ex- 
ercise of police power in the field of 
accident prev ention. These questions are 
of great importance to those of us who 
are persuaded that the Federal bureau- 
cracy has already exceeded reasonable 
limits and that the concentration of too 
great power in a central government 
threatens our system of checks and bal- 
ances and thereby endangers the liber- 
ties of the people.” 


MASS. AUTO RATE CHANGES 


Private Passenger Collision Rates Up 
13% in Boston Area; Over-all 
Commercial Rates Reduced 6% 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association has announced automo- 
bile physical damage rate and _ rule 
changes for Massachusetts’ effective 
June 23. The changes include the fol- 

lowing: 

Private passenger—collision premiums 
for the Boston area only were increased 
approximately 13%. No changes made 
in the collision premiums for other ter- 
ritories in the state. 

Commercial: fire—rates for local, in- 
termediate and long distance were sub- 
stantially reduced. These reductions will 
reduce premium income by approximate- 
ly 12% on comprehensive, fire and theft 
and fire and theft with miscellaneous 
coverages added. 

Collision: local hauling—the $50 and 
$100 deductible local hauling collision 
premium tables were substantially re- 
duced with some increases in the higher 
priced vehicles. The combined effect of 
the reduction in the tables and the in- 
creases in the higher priced vehicles is 
to reduce premium revenue under com- 
mercial local collision by approximately 
10%. 

Intermediate hauling—increases in the 
higher priced units were announced 
which will increase the total premium 
revenue under intermediate hauling by 
approximately 3%. 

Long distance hauling—iincreases in 
the higher priced units were announced 
which will increase the total commer- 
cial long distance premium revenue by 
approximately 10%. 

The over-all effect on commercial col- 
lision revenue of the reduction in the 
$50 and $100 local collision tables and the 
increases in the higher priced units in 
local, intermediate and long distance 
hauling will be a reduction of approxi- 
mately 6%. 


Victor Truck Alarms Now 
Sold to Fleet Operators 


Victor Zahn, president of Victor 
Truck and Car Alarm Systems, Inc., 
Clifton, N. J., recently announced that 
his organization has established a new 
policy in the truck and cargo protec- 
tion field. He stated that Victor ap- 
proved truck and cargo protection sys- 
tems are now sold direct to fleet oper- 
ators and not leased, as has been the 
practice in the past. 

Continued improvements in design and 
installation technique have reduced the 
maintenance problem, now making it 
practical for the trucker to own and 
maintain the cargo and vehicle protec- 
tion system. From the maintenance 
standpoint, there is little more to de 
than service a storage battery periodi- 
cally. 


NEW LOUISVILLE AGENCY 

Kentucky Fire and Casualty Under- 
writers, Inc., of Louisville, has been 
chartered to do a general insurance busi- 
ness. Incorporators are Thomas Gra- 
ham, Wood Hannah, Powhatan Conway, 
Hector W. Bohnert and Mrs. Elinore 
Sedley of Louisville, and Zeliner Peal, 
Lexington. The charter application 
stated each of them has subscribed to 
1,000 shares of the total of 10,000 au- 
thorized shares of no-par stock. 
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Nat’l Bureau States Case 
On 5% Profit Factor 


IN MEMORANDUM TO NAIC 


Urges Approvel of 5% Rector as Reason- 
able and Not Excessive; Would Reject 














Subcommittee’s 3.5% Loading 

The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 

rwriters, standing firm on its position, 
has submitted its answer to the recent 
report of the subcommittee of the Na 

mal aecencti yn of eens Com- 
missioners tick recommended that the 

ywance for profit and contingencies in 
casualty rate revisions be limited to 34% 

stead le u rm 5% factor which 
the bureau declares that it needs under 
resent inflationary conditions. 

In a carefully prepared memorandum 
embracing all angles of the NAIC-bureau 
controversy ich came up for discus- 
sion at the Commissioners’ annual meet- 
ng this week in Chicago, the following 

t conclusion was reached by the 
il Bureau: 

“1, The provision of 5% of prospec- 
ive premiums for underwriting profit 
and contingencies in the rates for all 
bureau lines (except workmen's com- 
pensation) is reasonable and not exces- 
sive; an 

2. The subcommittee’s recommenda- 
t is based upon theories which are 

4 1 
unsound, unjust and unreasonable 

“We accordingly urge that the Na- 
t | Associat f Insurance Commis- 
s t this convention reject the sub- 

ee’ ind approve the posi 

f the Bureau in adopting 

he reason vision of 5% for un 
lerwritin and contingencies.” 





Leslie een by aia Leaders 

















With Superintendent J. Boh- 
linger of ! York uph i 
n of the N AIC subcommittee 1 
e was rman, this subject was 

eashed at a two hour meeti of 

e Comn oners Monday afternoon 

ie 23, rovided more discussic yn 
t in any oO subject mm tie iwenda 
Defending the bureau’s position was 
William Leslie, general. manager of the 
bureau, who was backed up in the bureau 
ight for the 5% loading by top-ranking 
casualty executives attending the NAIC 
meeting as representatives of bureau 
member companies 

The industry speakers included Ellis 
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gton, execu- 
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1a & Surety 
he bureau’s posi had the 
pport of a numbe f Commissioners, 
able among them being W. Ellery 
1 of Connecticut 
The matte ferred to the Com- 
1 ssione exe committee 





Proper Profit Incentive Key to National 
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Walter D. Owens, 49, 
Dies in His Sleep 


PRESIDENT OF U. S. CASUALTY 


Started Career in Early 20’s With Aetna 
C. & S.; Was Also V. P. and Di- 


rector, New Amsterdam Casualty 


and di- 
Casualty 
the 
his 


23) 


Walter D. Owens, president 
the United States 
president and director of 
Casualty, died in 
morning (June 


rector of 
and vice 
New Amsterdam 
sleep early Monday 


Conway 
WALTER D. OWENS 

at his home, 969 Park Avenue, New 
York. Death was attributed to heart 
failure. His passing came as a distinct 
shock to the casualty insurance fra- 
ternity. He was 49 years old. 

Mr. Owens had long been a_ leader 
in the insurance business. Born in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., May 16, 1903, he received 


his early education in the public schools 


there and later was graduated from 
Florida Military Academy and North 
Georgia Agricultural College. He first 
entered the insurance business while he 
was still in college, as an employe in 
the claim department of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety’s branch office in 
Jacksonville. 

In 1925 he established his own insur- 
ance agency in Orlando, Fla., under the 
firm name of Bailey-Owens & Co., and 
remained there until 1928, when he be- 


southern manager of the 
Atlanta, Ga. Several 
southern manager 
with offices in 


came assistant 
Southern Surety of 
years later he became 
of the Home ty 


Charlotte, N. Then, in 1932 he joined 
the United Srl Casualty in the same 
position and the same city. In 1934 Mr. 


Owens was transferred to the home of- 
fice in New York City as assistant to 
the president, was made a vice president 
the following year and in 1940 was 
elected executive vice president. 


Elected President in 1948 


In 1948 his leadership qualities were 
recognized by election to the presidency 


of the United States Casualty and he 
held that, office at the time of his death. 
The New Amsterdam Casualty of which 


he also was a vice president and director, 
and the United States Casualty are 
affiliates. 

Mr. Owens 


frequently represented 


both companies on committees of_ the 
\ssociation of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies including the executive commit- 











J. A. Neumann Scores 
Tightening Market 


IN BRETTON WOODS ADDRESS 


NAIA Executive Committeeman Says 
Every Possible Solution to Auto 
Problem Should Be Explored 


Woods, N. H., June 24—In a 
address entitled “Insurance 
A. Neumann, NATA 
president 
inc., jJa- 
here as- 
England 





Bretton 
challenging 
or Subsidy” 
committeeman 

Agency, 
the 

the 


Joseph 
executive and 
of Flynn-Neumann 


N. Y., told 


today for 


agents 

New 
Insurance Agents’ 
is no quicker 
threat of Gov- 
the 


maica, 

sembled 
annual 
and 


\ssociation of 
meeting that 

easier method to turn the 
into 


“there 


ernment encroachment insur- 
ance business into invitation than by the 
constricting market 


automobile 


continuance of a 
such as now exists in in- 
surance.” 
“Unfortunately,” Mr. 
“some casualty companies 
ening their underwriting (or even clos- 
ing agencies) that the large blocks of 
business their panic dumps on the mar- 
ket are further strié ining the c apacity of 


other companies. 


Fire Companies Could Bring Relief 


Neumann said, 
are so tight- 


One way in which this problem could 
be greatly alleviated, in Mr. Neumann’s 
opinion, would be for the 40 or more fire 


companies qualified to write casualty 
lines to do a little more than the toe- 
wetting they have engaged in to date 
and enlarge their facilities to handle 


more of this business. These companies 
would bring into the casualty field a tre- 
mendous capital and could provide a 
substantial amount of relief for the 
harassed casualty companies. 

The speaker hoped that the fire com- 
panies would not continue to avoid the 
areas where their help could do the most 


good, and which some of them have 
studiously avoided. He declared that 
their assistance could readily be the 


“insurance or subsidy” for 

Private insurance could be 
transfusion and a crisis averted. 
member companies of 


answer to 
America. 
given a 

In fairness to 


the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, Mr. Neumann said that 
“they have and are doing all that is 


humanly possible to hold the line within 


the framework of their financial struc- 
ture. Skyrocketing loss ratios and 
strained reserves among other things 
are pressuring good management  to- 
ward a breaking point.” The speaker 
regretted that the few short-sighted 
companies who have unloaded business 


on the market “cannot see that their ob- 
ligation to our profession, to our way 
of life and to the production forces of 
the American Agency System which 


(Continued on Page 38) 





tee, public relations committee and casu- 
alty committee. He was a member of 
Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity, Bankers 
Club of America and the Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York. 

Mr. Owens is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Leota L. Owens, and a_ brother, 
Duncan L. Owens of Miami, Fla. Mrs. 
Owens was making a brief visit to the 


home of her parents, due to her mother’s 
illness, when her husband died. 

Funeral services were held Wednesday 
afternoon, June 25, at the Brick Presby- 


terian Church, Park Avenue at 9Ist 
Street, New York. Interment is at 
Waycross, Ga., today. 

Honorary pallbearers at the funeral 
were J. Arthur Nelson, New Amsterdam 
Casualty; J. Dewey Dorsett and Ray 
Murphy, both of Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Cos.; William Leslie, 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers; Martin W. Lewis, Surety Asso- 
ciation; W. D. Dean, Bureau of Con- 


. A. Long and Wm. 
F. Frakes, both of United National In- 
demnity; F. Guastello, Royal Indemnity, 
and S. B, Miller of Atlanta. 


tract Information; 











W. D. CORNWELL RETIRES 


Albany Manager of Travelers for Casu- 
alty and Bonding Lines Succeeded by 
Remsen Kinne, Jr.; Their Careers 
William D. Corn- 
Albany 
lines, has 


McKay, 


The retirement of 
Travelers manager at for 


fidelity 


well, 
and surety 


Harold A. 


casualty, 


announced by 


been 





WILLIAM D. CORNWELL 


vice president in charge of these lines at 


the home office. Remsen Kinne, Jr. has 


been promoted to succeed Mr. Cornwell. 

With the Travelers since October, 
1926, and in his present post since Sep- 
tember, 1940, Mr. Cornwell is retiring 
upon the advice of his physician. His 
first field post after home office train- 
Ing Was as supervisor, casualty and 
bonding lines at the Boston office 





REMSEN KINNE, JR. 


Thereafter he served in the same ca- 
pacity in Hartford and in Albany. He 
was promoted in February, 1930, to be 
assistant manager at Albany. Native 


of Middleburg, N. Y., Mr. Cornwell 
once served as assistant postmaster 
there. His insurance career began in 


that city and he conducted his own gen- 
eral insurance business. He served with 
the U.S. Marine Corps in World War I. 
Mr. Kinne joined the Travelers in 
November, 1935. Upon completion of the 
home office training school in January, 
1936, he was appointed field supervisor 
at Albany. He was promoted to assist- 
ant manager there in September, 1943, 
Mr. Kinne’s previous business experi- 
ence was with the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. A native of Penn Yan, 
.. Y., he is a graduate of Dartmouth 


College. 
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Valuation of Comp. 
Law Amendments 


REPORTED ON BY RICHARDSON 








Advises NAIC Subcommittee of “Sub- 
stantial Progress Made by National 
Council on This Study 
Chicago, June 
valuation of law amendments in work- 





22—The subject of 
men’s compensation and the progress 
made thereon by the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, was dis- 
cussed here today at the NAIC annual 
Maloney, California 
chairman of 


meeting, John R. 
Insurance Commissioner, 
the subcommittee handling this matter, 
presided at the session. 

In a memorandum to Commissioner 
Maloney it was reported by H. F. 
Richardson, general manager of the 
council, that substantial progress has 
been made in the study conducted since 
the NAIC meeting last December of 
the accident distribution of the Ameri- 
can Accident Table. He further advised: 

“The data entering into this study 
have been obtained from a special call 
to the carriers by the National Council 
for a portion of the required experience, 
supplemented by data on death and per- 
manent total cases reported to the Na- 
tional Council and the various independ- 
ent bureaus under the standard unit sta- 
tistical plan program. 

“This is in accordance with the pre- 
vivous report of the departmental tech- 
nicians to the NAIC’s workmen’s com- 
pensation committee that ‘the instruc- 
tions and the report form have been 


carefully prepared to aiaiiled all the de- 
sired information that is now available 
in the files of the carriers and the pe- 
riod covered by the call has been se- 
lected for each type of case to provide 
an adequate number of cases for the 
preparation of a revised American Ac- 
cident Table reflecting current condi- 
tion.’ 

“The audit and punch card work on 
the approximately 83,000 cases now 
available for this study has been com- 
pleted. Bearing in mind that each one 
of these cases involves numerous indi- 
vidual entries, which must be individ- 
ually examined before the report could 
be properly coded for transference to 
punch cards, we can get some concep- 
tion of the tremendous amount of work 
which has gone into this project thus 
far, 

“In addition to the progress that has 
been made to date, there is still a great 
deal of work to be done. That part ot 
the job already completed has involved, 
to a considerable extent, operations of 
a detailed clerical and machine operating 
character. The part to come involves 
not only extensive tabulating work but 
also an ani ilysis and interpretation of 
the data when they have been tabulated. 
That is a job that will require the atten 
tion of specialists, including the special 
subcommittee of departmental tech- 
nicians and representatives of the in- 
dustry. ; 

“In the meantime, the National Coun- 
cil is continuing its efforts to bring its 
part of the study to completion as soon 
as possible. It is expected that tabula- 
tion of the data already filed will shortly 
be commenced and it is hoped that suffi- 
cient progress can be made so_ that 
those tabulations which have been com- 
pleted may be reviewed with the special 
subcommittee of departmental techni- 
cians prior to the December, 1952, ses- 
sion of the NAIC. 





National Bureau Releases Annual 


Insurance Expense Exhibit 


The countrywide net casualty and surety premiums written by 215 stock car- 


riers licensed to transact insurance in 


New York State amounted in 1951 to 


$2,479,639,784 and produced an over-all underwriting loss of 3.9%, according to the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters which has just completed its annual 
compilation of the Insurance Expense Exhibit. 


Underwriting losses were incurred 


again on the four major casualty lines, 


namely, automobile bodily injury and property damage liability, liability other than 


automobile, and workmen’s compensation. 


For automobile bodily injury and prop- 


erty damage combined, the loss amounted to $87,564,570, thus substantiating earlier 
estimates of at least a $100,000,000 loss for all stock casualty carriers throughout 
the nation. For liability other than automobile, the loss was $18,470,406, and for 


workmen’s compensation $16,092,228. 


The combined premiums by line for all stock carriers, with percentage changes 


in volume from 1950 and percentages of 


underwriting gain or loss for the years 


1950 and 1951 are summarized in the following table: 


1951 U penne gain (4 


Net Written Premiums 


Line Amount 
PCCIOPRE cicks ces pensdcsrenh CUBE 
Ls (5271111 eg ea ae 46,407,120 
CETOMD NOE costo bs 4. ne 157,450,018 
AUtO, Jtability  s.30.05de00 631,761,943 
AAT ae 20 1) ae ee 311,124,061 
Aatoe Collision. . 4.626660. 313,915,734 
Liab. Other Than Auto..... 208,875,073 
P.D. & Coll. Other Than Auto 47,526,944 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ 391,702,854 
POH EG. hen sce Oaicisrm ode twins 63,387,180 
PCR ee in Paani 96,060,358 
RAS SE Ot ah aS Oata or om 25,718,948 

Burelary 6 Theft’. ...50. 75,803,018 
Boiler & Machinery ...... 42,071,223 
MR eens a aren Aenea, 5,264,194 
Recs tt Coy Cl A nO Sa ae 1,334,297 
MaSCElAtCONS: cai. bs odak soe 1,353,204 

Lah cc) CR a Re ee $2,479, 639, 784 


or Loss (—) eds as 


% Increase % of Earned Premium 


Over 1950 1950 1951 
tr LEAS + 10.2% + 98% 
=—alOis rahe 2 
+ 36.8 39 TT a8 
+ 17.8 — 6 —- 77 
t 172 — 3.1 —14.4 
+ 293.6* wilt yd ee 
+ 147 — 6.7 — 96 
meee, F ies — 8 
+: 16.1 — 4 — 42 
+ 58.0 “eid — 1.6 
rs oy +21.4 + 12.1 
+ V7 So — 46 

r 403 + 10.1 = Ol 

+ 16.6 ee r £s 

- OM + 37.4 + 42.3 

7) 4 ae — 6.0 
— 95.4 rise F212 
+ 27.7% + 18% — 3.9% 


* Influenced by inclusion of additional carriers. 


Meeting 


in Chicag 


No Unanimity on A. & H. 
Minimum Loss Ratios 


COMMITTEE ASKS DISCHARGE 


NAIC Has Studied Reasonableness of 
Policy Benefits in Relations to Pre- 
miums Since Midyear 1950 Meet 

Chicago, TIIl., June 24—The_ subcom- 
mittee of the NAIC accident and health 
committee on policy benefits in relation 
to premiums reported its belief at to- 
day’s session here that where the pre- 
mium volume for a single combination 
of coverages is less than 5% of the pre 
mium volume for the schedule form oe} 
icy, separate reporting of this experi- 
ence has little if any value. “Accordingly 
companies should be permitted to merge 
combinations of coverages in this cate- 
gory and show them as a single item. 
This can be accomplished administra- 
tively for the present without changing 
the footnote in the experience exhibit,” 
the committee said. 

The subcommittee was established at 
the 1950 mid-year meeting to study the 
factors involved in determination of 
whether benefits of A. & H. policies are 
reasonable in soto to the premiums 
charged. The subcommittee decided that 
its basic objective was to recommend a 
yardstick to measure in respect to a 
particular policy if its benefits were un- 
reasonable and to confine its study to 
the individual cancellable A. & H. con- 
tracts. The subcommittee believed it to 
be self evident that a policy should pro- 
vide for fair return to the policyholder, 
normal expenses and a reasonable profit 
to the insurer. 

The subcommittee has been unable to 
reach a unanimous recommendation on 
specific minimum loss ratios as a basis 
for determining whether benefits granted 
in A, & H. policies are reasonable in 
relation to premiums charged. “Since it 
appears at this time that no unanimity 
can be reached, even with more time 
allowed, we respectfully recommend 
that the subcommittee be discharged,” 
concludes the committee. 

C. O. Pauley, managing director, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, and J. F. fer aeree- Jr., general 
manager, Bureau of A. & H. Underwrit 
ers, gave the NAIC committee the in- 
dustry’s angle about printing on the first 
page of the policy the facts about the 
Insurance company’s position as to can- 
celation of continuance of policy. They 
also pointed to statutes in various states 
governing this situation with particular 
reference to the New York Insurance 
Department’s attitude. 





BUREAU DELEGATION AT NAIC 

Chicago, June 23—National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters is represented 
here at the Commissioners’ annual meet- 
ing by key man strength. William Les- 
lie, general manager, heads the delega- 
tion which includes James M. Cahill, 


Non-Cancellable 


ACCIDENT» SICKNESS 


POLICIES 


Guaranteed Renewable to 
Age 65 
Optional Features: Hospital- 
Nurse, Surgical, Auto Accident 
Benefits, Long Term ( 100 
Month) and Short Term, Life- 
time Accident Coverage. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Md., Va., 
W. Va.,N.C.,Fla., and Washington, D.C. 


Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 








Recommendations Made for 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield 


Chicago, Ill, June 24—The subcom- 
mittee of the NAIC accident and health 
committee on Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
matters made the following recommen 
dations for action by the Commissioners 
at the annual meeting here: 

“(1) That this committee be continued 
to be concerned with the combined 
operations of the Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
enrolling plans to the end that their 
operations may be properly understood 
and regulated by the various states. 

“(2) The Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plans should recognize their require- 
ments of reserves as detailed by indi 
vidual statutes and the recommendations 
reaffirmed by this committee. 

“(3) The question of proper regulation 
by said statutes and the degree of in- 
demnity should be of continued concern 
to the various states. 

‘(4) Your committee feels that mat- 
ters of Blue Cross-Blue Shield are and 
will continue to be an interest of thi 
association and that the work of this 
committee should be continued.” 


James B. Donovan, T. O. Carlson, E. A 
Twaits, W. O sailey and Thomas 


Murrin. 
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BEekman 3-5010 


REINSURANCE 
Consultants and 
We are retained as consultants or as intermediaries by many 
Direct Underwriters who find it to their definite advantage to 
have our services available on a continuing basis. We deal only 


in REINSURANCE and ALLIED MATTERS and our job is to 
protect the interests of our clients. 


“WE ARE WHAT WE DO" 


99 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


AND BAIRD 


Intermediaries 


WoOrth 4-1981 
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People who run insurance businesses 
today have an over-shadowing concern 
—the possibility of governmental 
schemes supplanting or competing with 
some forms of private insurance enter- 
prise. This concern they share with 
other fields of business and industry. 
Foreign precedents and the ever-extend- 
ing reach of our own government con- 
firm the reality of such fears. 

“The Christian Democrat,’ Oxford, 
England, suggests that the “great 
trouble with modern government is that 
it is trying to do too much; this, be- 
cause the idea it has of its own impor- 
tance has been exaggerated to an extent 
that is not only pathetic, but also ex- 
tremely dangerous.” 

Insurance people are likely to agree 
with that paper’s view that “the test of 
good government is not to be measured 
by the extent of its state-imposed wel- 
fare or the size of its bureaucracy. It 
is to be sought, rather, in the genuine- 
ness of its desire to encourage in indus- 
trial and social life, at work and in 
welfare, that voluntary, responsible ef- 
fort which is the mark of a free people.” 

Perhaps one of our troubles is that 
in expressions of this kind we find an 
outlet for our resentment at the growth 
of government. We all believe so firmly 
that private enterprise can do it better, 
that we think pointing our finger at 
expanding bureaucracies will automati- 
cally arouse the public to provide a cor- 
rection. It’s like erste that we can 
mend leaks in the roof by pointing to 
them. 


Time for Action Instead of Talking 


But we might be better advised to 
stop talking to ourselves about the prob- 
lem and try to determine what we can 
do about it. A quotation more in point 
for our own stimulation is found in an 
address delivered early this year by 
( vurt is H. Gager: He said: 

“In a free society, top management 
holds the responsibility for the leader- 
ship of people. The top management of 
a business can delegate ‘the doing’ of 
each of its major functions except one. 
Top management must lead ‘respon- 
sibly.” The delegation of le: adership can 
only mean the abdication of it. 

This suggests that in place of grum- 
bling about the threat of government 
encroachment on our business, we try 
our hand at doing something construc- 
tive—exercising management's leader- 
ship prerogative. 

In an election year, one approach 
comes immediately to mind—that we 
win our victory at the polls. This point 
of view springs from the same strategy 
that has led to try to stem the tide of 
government by sending delegations to 
Washington and to state capitals. But 
these efforts represent the joining of 
battle. The outcome determines only 
the balance of power—not the merits— 
and the record of the last 20 years does 
not encourage us to rely on sheer po- 
litical strength. 

Those of us who are in the insurance 
business have a selfish interest in pre- 
serving it in private hands. Yet we are 
certainly willing to debate the merits 
of private insurance enterprise on other 
than selfish grounds. We believe in the 
private enterprise system because it is 


Are We Offering What Is Best For The 
ustomer Or Are We Wholly 


By THomas C. MorriLu 


Vice President, State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. 


Bloomington, Ill. 








Maintains Public’s Needs Must Be Put First 


In his thought-provoking article Thomas C. 


Morrill, a former Deputy Super- 


intendent of Insurance of the New York Insurance Department, brings to the fore 


the question as to whether fire-casualty 


operations reflect credit on the private 


enterprise system. He believes that “there must be a thoroughly ingrained accept- 
ance of the wisdom of so conducting our affairs that the public’s needs are put 
first,” and this is the motivation throughout his article on this page. 


Mr. Morrill came into prominence 


forward-looking activity with the New 
charge of research for the Department, 


in the 1945-1950 period because of his 
York Insurance Department. He was in 
including the development of the oo 


accounting program. He also participated for over four years in work of the NAIC’ 

subcommittee on underwriting profit, and was active in developing the chemeate- 
sioners’ program for obtaining cost-by-size-of-risk data on workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. Prior to 1945 he was for many years an analyst and editor on the 


staff of Alfred M. 


3est Co., New York publishers. Last week he was promoted to 


be vice ine by the State Farm Mutual. 








better than any governmental system. 
It is, we are sure, the most efficient, 
least costly method of furnishing insur- 
ance protection, and one that leaves our 
customers a free choice as to the risks 
which they will insure and the ones 
which they will carry personally. 

But will the preservation of private 
insurance enterprise depend on what we 
in the business believe, or on what the 
public believes? What are we doing to 
gain and hold favorable public opinion 
for the insurance business, in other 
words, to maintain good public rela- 
tions ? 

It is worth repeating that good pub- 
lic relations cannot be gilded on the 
outside of an inferior product. The first 
essential of good public relations is a 
sound product. 

One major branch of the insurance 
business recently held a symposium on 
public relations in New York City. It 
was the consensus of the meeting that a 
public relations program can be effec- 
tive in a company only when it par- 
ticipates in every major policy decision. 
If public relations is insulated from top 
management, its function usually be- 
comes one of getting the best possible 
press notices for management decisions 
made without specific attention to the 
public relations point of view. 


Consider Public’s Needs in Making 


Decisions 


This suggests the obvious—that we 
consider the public’s needs when deci- 
sions are made. Enlightened self-interest 
is called for. Our operations affect peo- 
ple directly and intimately. We insure 
their lives, their incomes and their prop- 
erty. We need to weigh every decision 
in the scales of public interest—and to 
balance what we are offering against 
possible governmental substitutes. 

Then if our decisions are right, and 
if we let the public know the facts, we 
can hope to hold public favor and sup- 
port for private insurance enterprise. 

Robert E. Dineen, former New York 
Superintendent of Insurance, occasion- 
ally stated his general philosophy of 
Insurance Department administration as 
being “to run the Department so that 
everything you do could be printed on 
the front page of the New York Times.” 
The willingness to expose to public scru- 
tiny the reasoning underlying our ma- 
jor decisions could well be a guiding 


philosophy for insurance management. 
Four Test Questions 

Each decision gives us a chance to 
ask these questions: 

Are we meeting a real public need ? 

2. Are we meeting that need in the 
most efficient way? 

3. Is the price charged reasonable 
in relation to the service rendered ? 

4. Do our operations reflect credit on 
the private enterprise system? 

The whole subject comes into focus 
when we consider it in the light of 
specific problems of the business. For 
example, refined cost allocations by line 
of business are a development of the 
last few years in the fire and casualty 
business. For the most part, there were 
no such refined allocations prior to the 
adoption of the uniform accounting in- 
structions. In the life Se busi- 
ness, the problem has scarcely been at- 
tacked as yet in any iy el compre- 
hensive fashion. Yet in the absence of 
sound cost allocations, the business lays 
itself open to the assertion that it is 
over-charging some groups of policy- 
holders and under-charging others. — 

So-called hard-headed management 
may be content to “make up on the 
bananas what we lose on the oranges,” 
so long as operations are profitable in 
the aggregate. But would we be willing 
to acknowledge publicly—on the front 
page of the New York Times—that 
some people are paying more, and others 
less, than their fair share of insurance 
costs because of deficiencies in our ac- 
counting systems? Would the public 
be as satisfied as we are that we are 
doing well (or not so well) over-all, if 
we have not considered whether the 
particular price they pay is right? 

Experience shows that when costs get 
out of line for any group of policy- 
holders, competition sometimes provides 
the necessary correction. This process, 
however, may take years, and even gen- 
erations in some lines where price com- 
petition is slight. Do we expose our- 
selves, meanwhile, to the challenge that 
government can do it cheaper? 


Installment Payment Plans 


A field worthy of thoughtful attention 
is that of fire insurance term policies 
and installment payment plans. Differ- 
ences of opinion on this subject have 
been aired in the insurance press now 





Competitive? 


Matar 


THOMAS C. MORRILL 


for several years, yet each week’s edi- 
tions usually contain a new pronounce- 
ment, decision or complaint on the sub- 
ject. Do our differences take into ac- 
count what is best for the customer 
or are they wholly competitive ? 

Harking back to the four test ques- 
tions posed earlier in this paper, have 
we related our decisions on installment 
payment and annual renewal plans to 
the needs and wishes of the public? Do 
people who buy fire insurance want to 
pay for it every three or five years, or 
do they prefer annual installments? 
Should we allow them a choice, or dic- 
tate the mode of payment that best 
suits us as sellers? 

The second test is as to the most 
efficient way. If we agree that some 
buyers want to pay in installments, are 
we prepared to make this possible in 
a way that pleases them? Do we insist 
on use of a budget plan involving heavy 
initial outlays or the use of outside 
finance organizations ? 

Have we weighed our decisions in 
terms of cost to the public or competi- 
tive advantage to ourselves? Have our 
decisions worked in the interest of 
policyholders? In other words, have we 
provided the payment plan people want 
in the least cumbersome, least expensive 
way available? 

Auto Responsibility vs. Compulsory 

Laws 

The automobile insurance field pro- 
vides another example. It is hard to 
conceive of a more rugged test of our 
statesmanship than that provided by 
the current interest of several states 
in strengthening financial responsibility 
laws. Compulsory insurance laws are 
distasteful to the business—and to many 
citizens. Yet the demand continues that 
means be found to keep the financially 
irresponsible motorist off the highways. 
Here is a problem that calls for ad- 
vanced thinking and it continues to 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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The Prudential to Start Writing 
Non-Can. 8. & A. Policies June 30 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, in one of the most significant 
steps in its 77-year history, will place 
its widely anticipated individual sickness 
and accident insurance program on the 
market beginning June 30. Non-can- 
cellable policies will be issued, covering 
not only protection against loss of time 
resulting from sickness or accident, but 
surgical and hospital expense protection 
as well 

Under plans announced by Second 
Vice President Ardell T. Everett, in 
charge of the program, the Prudential 
will proceed on a staggered basis in 
getting under way. Certain offices will 
make their initial sales next week and 
others will follow at short intervals. It 
is anticipated that the introductory pro- 
gram will be substantially completed by 
the end of July. 


A. F.of L. Holds Up Sales in 


Some Areas 


In the territory where Prudential dis- 
trict agents are represented by the In- 
surance Agents International Union 
(AFL), which has not accepted the com- 
pany’s compensation plan, selling will 
be confined initially to the ordinary type 
of contract which will be offered by the 
ordinary agencies of the Prudential and 
the managerial staffs of the district 
offices. Debit business will be solicited 
in those states where agents are repre- 
sented by International Union of Life 
Insurance Agents (Ind.) and in those 
states where agents are not represented 
by a union. 

The new individual contracts which 
the Prudential will offer cover not only 
protection against loss of the time re- 
sulting from sickness or accident (with 
accidental death or dismemberment 
benefits included) but surgical and hos- 
pital expense protection as well. Ordi- 
nary contracts, with premiums payable 
in the same manner as Ordinary life 
insurance premiums, will carry a _maxi- 
mum loss of time benefit of $500 per 
month. Hospital benefits up to $15 per 
day will be available and surgical ex- 
pense protection up to $300. 

Debit policies, with premiums col- 
lected monthly by the agent, will have 
a maximum loss of time benefit of $150 
a month. Hospitalization coverage will 
be available up to a maximum of $10 
daily. Surgical benefits will be provided 
up to a $300 top. 

Hospital and surgical expense poli- 
cies, in both the ordinary and debit cate- 
gories, will be offered on either a per- 
sonal or family basis. 


Flexibility Emphasized 


In its income protection coverage, the 
Prudential has provided a flexibility to 
fit the requirements of almost any appli- 
cant. Benefit payments can continue 
from one year sickness and two years 
accident, as a minimum, to ten years of 
sickness and lifetime accident. 

The normal elimination period—seven 
days in the case of disabling sickness 
and no waiting period after an accident 
—may be amended at the applicant’s op- 
tion to provide elimination periods as 
great as 90 days. In some instances the 
elimination period may be set at six 
months or even one year. These in- 
creased waiting periods, designed for 
the individual who already has _ short- 
term protection from some other source, 
make possible lower premiums than are 
charged for the normal contract. 

Important features of the income pro- 
tection policies are the guarantee of re- 
newability and the fact they are non- 
cancellable. 

Hospitalization and surgical expense 
protection policies also are guaranteed 


renewable to age 65. However, the com- 
pany reserves the right to change pre- 
miums whenever experience with any 
group or class or risk indicates the ne- 
cessity for such action. Coverage on chil- 
dren in family policies ceases at age 18. 
Extensive Sales Training Program 

The Prudential’s new type of business 
is being introduced after one of the 
most comprehensive and extensive sales 
training programs ever undertaken in 
the industry. For several months train- 
ing experts from the home office have 
been holding clinics in various parts of 
the country. At these sessions managers 
and other key personnel have been thor- 
oughly indoctrinated and made familiar 
with the sales aids and canvassing ma- 
terial ready for the use of the agents. 
At the same time, they have been in- 
structed in underwriting rules and pro- 
cedures and in the routine of claim 
work. 

As a result of this training some 30,- 
000 members of the Prudential’s field 
force will become familiar with its sick- 
ness and accident program. One of its 
main features is an easy-to-read, well 
illustrated 100-page booklet which will 
serve as a permanent sickness and acci- 
dent insurance guide for Prudential’s en- 
tire sales force. 

Among other features of the training 
are visual aids, sales brochures, proposal 
forms, direct mail pieces and a host of 
other promotional material designed to 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Surgical Expense Policy 
Issued by National A. & H. 


The release of a new surgical expense 
policy was announced June 24 by Joseph 
B. Treusch, vice president of the Na- 
tional Accident & Health Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia. Designed to meet the 
public’s increased need to help pay the 
rising costs of surgical operations in a 
hospital, at the doctor’s office, or at 
home, this new P-75— 
provides coverage on an expense in- 


policy—Form 


curred basis for surgical operations due 
to both sickness and accident. 

Three surgical schedules are available 
on an optional basis providing up to 
200, $150 or $100 in benefits to individu- 
als or family groups. Ages 1 month to 
80 years are covered. Men, women and 
children are eligible. Rates for men are 
as low as $6 per year. for the $100 surgi- 
cal schedule. 

In making the announcement to the 
National’s field force, Mr. Treusch said: 
“The new surgical expense policy is 
designed as an additional sales tool 
which offers liberal coverage to the 
already financially harassed wage-earner 
in a highly inflationary period at a cost 
within his means. It also gives “the 
man in the street” an opportunity to 
supplement present inadequate protec- 
tion in a period of rapidly rising costs. 
From the agents’ viewpoint, the new 
policy can be used as a door-opener to 
introduce and spearhead other National 
policies through a low cost plan within 
the reach of everybody including over- 
age men and women and large families 
who need but cannot afford such protec- 
tion because of restricted incomes. The 
new plan is ideal to supplement present 
surgical expense insurance. It should be 
popular among those with limited funds 
at their disposal to increase present 
coverage.” 








stake your reputation in selling the case. 
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Hospital Expense Trends 
Shown in New Survey 


61 BUREAU COS. PARTICIPATED 


Data Assembled by R. W. Carey’s 
Committee; Majority of Cos. Not In- 
creasing Premiums on Renewals 


on hospital expense insur- 





A survey 
ance, embracing the experience of 61 
companies writing either individual or 
policies of this type, has been 
released by the Accident & 
Health Underwriters and represents the 
work of its hospital expense subcom- 
Robert 


family 
Bureau of 


mittee under chairmanship of 
W. Carey, New York Life. 
This survey, which should be of par- 
ticular interest to the many companies 
A. & H. 


or hospitalization field or to those com- 


contemplating entry into the 
panies that expect to change their pres- 
ent hospital policies, represents an ex- 
tensive hospital 
coverages on the market today. It also 
benefits, 


analysis of expense 


shows the types of writing 


limits and premium and loss figures for 
the 61 companies which submitted in- 
formation. In all 101 companies were 
sent the questionnaire upon which the 


bureau based its survey. 
Hospital Expense Trends Revealed 


The survey, revealing individual com- 
pany trends in writing hospital expense 
coverage, shows that most of the par- 
ticipating companies offer the usual 
daily hospital benefit and surgical cov- 
erages. However, only 23 companies 
provide nurse benefits, while 35 carriers 
offer any kind of doctor’s or physician’s 
coverage. Pointing to the substantial 
coverage available under basic hospital 
and surgical policies, 24 of the compa- 
nies have a maximum limit of $15 daily 
hospital benefits, and 26 have set $300 
as their surgical expense limit. The 
maximum period of hospital confinement 
most often offered is 9) days with 19 
of the companies indicating this limit. 

Three pages of the survey are devoted 
to the age limits for new business and 
the ages at which the companies in- 
crease premiums on renewal business. 
— attention is paid to the ages at 

hich an automatic reduction in bene- 
fits is made on renewal. The survey 
clearly indicates that the majority of 
oaueasiian today are not increasing pre- 
miums on renewals. In answer to this 
question, 42 companies said they did 
not increase premiums on_ renewals 
while 16 companies did ask for a higher 
premium at various specified ages. 

The survey finishes off with eight 
pages of experience figures. These tables 
of loss ratios cover the years 1947 to 
1951 inclusive. The companies reporting 


earned premiums and incurred losses 
are shown in one table with those re- 
porting written premiums—paid losses 


in another exhibit. The tables of figures 
are broken down to show experience for 
individual policies, family policies and 
the combined experience for both indi- 
vidual and family contracts. 

The premium figures, of course, show 
a steady increase from 1947 to 1951. 
Keeping pace with the increase in pre- 
miums, loss ratios have shown a steady 
rise with the years 1950-51 being ap- 
proximately 5% higher than the preced- 
ing three years for the companies re- 
porting on an earned premium-incurred 
loss basis. 

In the preparation of the survey 
Chairman Carey had the assistance of 
the following who are members of the 


hospital expense subcommittee: Frank 
R. Sexton, Continental Casualty; Austin 
J. Lilly, Tr., Maryland Casualty; Walter 


F. Schmitz, Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia; Edward M. Urich, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life; A. P. Dowlen. Revublic Na- 
tional Life; R. E. Rvan, Royal-Liverpool 
Insurance Group; Edward S. Grandin, 
Sun Indemnity, and Douglas J. Moe, 
United States Life. 
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F. & D. Employes Bring Happiness to 
South Koreans; Gave 862 lbs of Clothing 


the 
sum- 


whose 
distributed 


under 
is being 


Barber 
clothing 
mer.” 


the supervision 


this 


order to 
Fidelity & 


nore brancl 


Congratulations are in 
Effandee Club, composed of 
Deposit home office and Ba 
office employes, and to Air 

Arthur Hay, fi 
agent in Newa 





i : Captain Hay Appreciative 

Corps Cap Gratified over the success of “Opera- 
tion Hand-Me-Down,” Captain Hay 
wrote as follows to the home office: “I 


rmer F. & D. 
stationed in 


tain spe 


Clal 





Captain Arthur Hay (left), standing beside Major George R. Barber, with two 
friends unidentified. 


desti as amazed at the terrific job the Effan 








800 dee Club has done. Thirty-one cartons 

of clothes are going to make a lot of 

dubbed = people happy, believe me. I just called 
let the chaplain and he was speechless. 
Both he and J want to express our sin- 
cere appreciation to everyone who so 
wholeheartedly participated in ‘Opera- 


] 


tion Hand-Me-Down.’ We over here, 

trying to ‘put a fire out,’ are also 
salesmen for Democracy, and each _ per- 
who contributed helped us in that 


while 
H1i¢ 






« KR. 
Captain Hay’s career with the Fidelity 


& Deposit dates back to 1940 when he 
became a special agent in its Newark 
branch office. Prior to that he was with 

Higgins. In World War II 


Johnson & 
l \ir Corps service in the China 





Saw 
rea and retained his commission as a 
captain in the Reserve following the 
war. He was reactivated some months 


tain Hav’s chaplain—Major George rean service 


J. A. Neumann Scores 





National Surety Corp. announces the 











(Continued from Page 34) following field promotions: 
Horace Stevens, formerly manager of 
1 } at 1 ‘hit } T - E on cs 
them, goes deep« 1 Suc hit the New Haven office, has been ap- 
id run’ tactics pointed Detroit manager replacing 
Explore Every Possible Solution ] Schaller who recently re- 
In closing Mr. Neumann said: “It be- 
oves eaders t ve immediate t Henry, formerly manaver at 
study t s most important problem by has been appointed New Haven 
iP p ssib e solu- 
emote 1 W. Ashbridge is being pro- 
| : . 
1) 1 m special agent in kron to 
I he anagership of that office under di- 
is rection of Calvin A. Soriero, Ohio, state 
Suc { eal Nk vert 
as 1 _ 
aC 1; 





set itseli we Standard Accident Revamps 
New York Branch Quarters 


Aiden Deine The Standard Accident and its affi- 

10 , liate, the Planet, have rearranged their 
York offices at 60 John Street 
g consolidation of activities on 
hth floor of the building. 





t some mea 
ugh adequate 
out, “but, it then 


ion of the industry to 





rates, he 
becomes 
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, ae * Miata Moreen move was made possible by 
ie +: ae ce up transfer of considerable portion of the 
! s and mmuissioners do not 1 : : 
Seger eine “deta ; branch mechanical operations to the 
Ss} the fT iticallvy unhappy hor sor ‘ 
p Ppy ¢ : companies’ Hempstead, L. I. service 
fe e in s without some ee 
eam - : Er : TICe, 
ng il IT € ree market, 1 T! T 4 . Bis cee 
. The New York branch is one of the 


Standard’s oldest and 
and volume of business. 


largest in size 
HANNAH JOINS GEN’L ACCIDENT 

R. W. Hannah 1} appointed 
resident general unsel in New Yorl 
1 Accident. rey 
Bankers Indemnity, 
> Co. and Hartford 


as been a 

\. & I. He is vice chairman, insurance 
committee, Brooklyn Bar Association, 
and president, Brooklyn Trial Lawyers 
\ssociation. 


(,enera 





HAS NEW FRANCHISE POLICIES 


Sterling of Chicago Gives Details to 
General Agents From 25 States; 
Also New Advertising Program 

The Sterling Insurance Co. of Chicago 
held its annual agents’ meeting last 
week at the Moraine Hotel, Highland 
Park, Ill. General Agents from all of 
the 25 states in which Sterling is en- 
tered convened for four days to hear 
the company’s future plans. 

At the opening session a general re- 
view was given of the company’s promo- 
tional plans. All present policies were 
reviewed and new advertising programs 
for each were presented. 

A completely new line of franchise 
policies was announced on the second 
day. These policies give new coverages 
on loss of time, hospital and medical 
lines. Various life insurance plans to 
accompany the A. & H. lines were also 
presented. 

General agents and home office repre- 
sentatives took part in an all-day ses- 
sion Wednesday to discuss administra- 
tive problems. Underwriting and claim 
topics received attention, too. 

A banquet climaxed the meeting. 
Louis A. Breskin, president of Sterling, 
spoke informally on the company’s claim 
and lapse ratio. General agents were 
shown the way to financial success 
through selling and conservation. 

Mr. Breskin spoke again at the clos- 
ing his advice being: “Make 
your way home with a firmer resolve to 
increase your selling efforts, and then 


session, 


redouble your effort to keep the busi- 
ness on the books. Be of service to 
yourself, your policyholder and = your 


company.” 


NEW CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


The All-American Casualty Co. of 
Chicago; Lincoln Mutual Life & Casu- 
alty Insurance Co., Fargo, N. D., and 
the State Farm Life Insurance Co. of 


Ill., joined the conference 
annual meeting in Denver. 
addition of three new 


Bloomington, 
during the 


With the 


these 


Receives Ad Award 


Edgar A. Howe (left) with 
Glenn Cavanaugh 


Mutual of Omaha was one of 17 na- 
tional advertisers who received the 
National Safety Council’s 1951 public 
interest award for exceptional service to 
safety. 

Edgar A. Howe, agency secretary of 
Mutual of Omaha, received the award 
from Glenn Cavanaugh, president of the 
Omaha Safety Council, who presented 
it on behalf of Ned H. Dearborn, presi 
dent of the National Safety Council. In 
turn, Mr. Howe accepted the award on 
behalf of V. J. Skutt, president of Mu- 
tual of Omaha. 





members, 27 companies have become 
affiliated with the conference since the 
1951 annual meeting. Total membership 
is now 176 companies and nine associate 
members. 
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Revises B. I. Rates 
In 23 Jurisdictions 


INFLATION CAUSES INCREASE 
Revisions Apply to Large Number of 
Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
Classifications as of June 23 


The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters announces revisions of bodily 
injury liability rates for a large number 
of important owners’, landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ classifications effective June 23, 
the following 23 states: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Ver- 
mont and Wyoming. The revisions in 
these states are the result of a review 
of recent experience being made by the 
National Bureau in all states. 

The classifications affected are those 
rated on an area and frontage basis, in- 
cluding stores, hotels, churches, hospi- 
tals, clubs, restaurants, apartments and 
tenements, boarding or rooming houses 
and mercantile and office buildings. The 
changes in rates are not uniform by rate 
territory within each state but reflect as 
far as possible the experience incurred 
by the insurance companies for each 
territory. 

Average Percentage in States 

The average percentage change in 
each state for all classifications affected 
by the revision is as follows 


Alabama + 26.8% Vissouri + 33.6% 
Arizona + 29.8 Vontana t 6.7 
California F32.5 Nebraska + 18.0 
Connecticut +45.8 Nevada + 48.2 
Delaware + 9.8 New 


District of Hampshire + 39.6 


Columbia + 50.0 New Mexico +10.0 
Florida + 50.0 No. Dakota gh eee 
Idaho + 50.0 Oklahoma + 24.0 
Illinois Piss? So. Dakota + 13.3 
Vaine 5.8 Utah res 
Vassa- Vermont + 25.0 

chusetts + 25.8 Wyoming rekes 


During the last few years the con- 
tinuing pressure of inflation has caused 
a substantial increase in the average 
cost of claims and in insurance company 
expenses. For this form of liability in- 
surance the premiums do not automati- 
cally increase with inflation since the 
exposures used to calculate the pre- 
miums are on a fixed basis (area and 
frontage). As a result, the experience 
for this line has been subject to the 
full effect of the inflationary conditions 
which have continued right up to the 
present, the bureau says. The rates for 
this line of business were last revised 
in 1951 in most of these states. Detailed 
experience which has become available 
since that time has been supplemented 
by current cost factors in an effort to 
produce rates which will be adequate 
under current conditions. However, 
these rates will prove to be adequate in 
the future only if there is a leveling off 
of the adverse trend brought on by in- 
flation, according to the National Bu- 
reau. 


Becker Leaves Aetna Group 
To Enter Investment Field 


Frank S. Becker, Jr., vice president 
of the Aetna Insur: ince Co. and_ its 
subsidiary companies, will retire on July 
1 to enter the field of investments in 
New York. 

Mr. Becker joined the Century Indem- 
nity Co. of the Aetna Insurance Group 
in 1926 as assistant secretary. He is a 
native of Pennsylvania and a graduate 
of Yale University. He was made secre- 
tary of the Century in 1929, vice presi- 
dent in 1942 and in 1951 was made vice 
president of all companies in the group. 
During his 25 years with the Century 
Mr. Becker has been head of the agency 
and production department. 


“GHOST SURGERY” CONDEMNED 
N. Y. State Medical Society Directed to 
Deprive Doctors Who Practice It of 

alpractice Insurance 

The house of delegates of the New 
York State Medical Society at its recent 
annual meeting in New York City passed 
a strong resolution condemning the prac- 
tice of “ghost surgery,” and directed the 
society’s malpractice insurance and de- 
fense board to deprive any physician or 
surgeon engaged in this practice of in- 
surance against malpractice. 

“Ghost surgery” was defined by the 
house of delegates as an operation “per- 
formed. by a surgeon who is paid for his 
services by a referring physician with- 
out the surgeon’s role being known to 
the patient or to those responsible for 
the patient.’ 

In the resolution, which was pane 
by Dr. Charles G. Heyd of New York, 
past president, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, it was noted that “ghost surgery’ 
is increasing. It was also brought out: 
“Malpractice insurance losses caused by 
those who engage in this practice are 
now charged to the group plan of mal- 
practice insurance and defense and must 
be paid by members who condemn such 
practices 

Following approval of this resolution 
the society’s malpractice insurance board 
was directed to negotiate with the Em- 


ployers Mutual Liability of Wisconsin, the 
carrier on the line, for an amendment 
to the master policy issued to the New 
York State Medical Society “which in 
effect will exclude liability on account of 
suits or claims growing out of, or caused 
by the employment of, or the acceptance 
of employment as, a ‘ghost surgeon’.” 

Attention was also called to “ghost 
surgery” as one of the two principal 
methods of fee-splitting, a practice that 
has been condemned as _ unethical. 


SEABOARD SURETY ELECTS 
Douglas M. Moffat, Prominent N.Y. At- 


torney, New Chairman of Exec. Com- 

mittee; Succeds Wm. R. Conklin 

Douglas M. Moffat, 
York attorney, is the newly elected 
chairman of the Seaboard Surety’s ex- 
ecutive committee oe William 
R. Conklin, also a New York attorney, 
who _ continues on the committee. Mr. 
Moffat is also a member of Seaboard’s 
finance committee. 

Mr. Moffat is senior 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore of 15 Broad 
Street, N. Y. He was graduated from 
Yale in 1903 and from Harvard Law 
School in 1907. He is active in the 
affairs of the University Club of New 
York. His career in the practice of 
law has been a distinguished one. 


prominent New 


partner of 
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Working hes You 


assistance in servicing a risk, in 
planning a campaign. or in 
problem, you can depend on your Zurich-American field 
man to help you. He is working for you—ready to put his 


NW training and experience at your disposal. 


Take advantage of his services. By 
working together you can develop 
a sound long-range program that 
will increase the efficiency and pro- 
mote the prosperity of your agency. 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


solving some other agency 








Analysis of Wunderlich 
Case by E. H. Cushman 

PREPARED IN PAMPHLET FORM 

Surety Assn. Stresses Significance of 


Supreme Court Decision in This 
Case to > Contatatene 





The impact upon the construction 
industry of a recent United States 
Supreme Court decision which ruled in 
favor of the Government and against 
a contractor is graphically discussed in 
a pamphlet just printed by the Surety 
Association of America. Entitled “The 
Wunderlich Case,” it is a reprint of an 
address delivered at the recent annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers by Edward H. 
Cushman, Philadelphia attorney and 
well known authority on matters af- 
fecting the construction industry. 

The principles of contracting for the 
Federal Government were upset by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Wun 
derlich case when it interpreted Article 
15, the disputes of fact clause of the 
standard Government contract form, - 
mean that rulings of a department head 
on matters of fact were subject to judi- 
cial review only in cases where fraud 
on the part of the Government could 
be alleged or proved. Fraud was limited 
to mean: “conscious wrongdoing, an 
intent to cheat or be dishonest.” 

Mr. Cushman’s analysis of this case 
and its broad ramifications is of timely 
interest, since several bills are — 


consideration in Congress to chan the 





Wunderlich decision. 
\nother address delivered at the bond 
producers’ meeting also has been re 


printed in pamphlet form by the Surety 
\ssociation—that of Lieutenant General 
Eugene Reybold, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Road Builders 
\ssn. and former Army Chief of Eng 
neers. Entitled “The Highway Constr 
tion Industry and Its Surety Relation 
ship,” this address featured the prog 
ress of the nation’s highway develop 
ment program, with emphasis on bot 
ighway construction and rehabili- 
and improvement of existing 
vavs. The part the surety compa 
nies play in this tremendous program 


also is discussed by General Reybold 














Both pamphlets are being gi 
broad institutional distribution 
gineers, contractors and others in_ the 
construction industry. Copies may be 
obtained without charge from the edu 
cational department of the Surety Asso 
ciation, 60 John Street, New York 38 


HENRY IS CLEVELAND MANAGER 


American Casualty Cos. Appoint Him 
Resident Manager of Branch Office 
Covering State of Ohio 
Chris J. Henry has been named resi- 
dent manager of the Cleveland brancl 
office of the American Casualty Cos. 
Mr. Henry has been engaged in the 
casualty business for the past 20 years, 
with the exception of three years when 
he served in the U. S. Army, advancing 

to first heutenant. 

Mr. Henry is versed in casualty, 
surety and fire insurance, having been 
originally in charge of casualty under- 
writing in the company’s New England 
department in Boston. He subsequently 
became branch manager of the New 
England department prior to his trans- 
fer to manager of the accident and 
health department of the company’s 
Pittsburgh branch office. 

The Cleveland branch office of t 
American Casualty Cos., together with 
i offices, serves the state ol 


1 


x 


two service 
Ohio. 
OPENS NEW “CLEVELAND OFFICE 

The Michigan Surety Co., which has 
its home office in Lansing, opened 
a branch office in Cleveland June 15 
The company’s Ohio operations will 
be in charge of Floyd Dunson, who re- 
cently resigned as vice president of 
American Casualty’s Cleveland branch 
in order to go with the Michigan 
carrier. 
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Calif. Auto Liability 
Rates Raised June 23 
PART OF NATIONWIDE PROGRAM 


National Bureau Makes Effective State- 
wide Average Increase of 30% for 








B.I. on P.P. Cars; 40% for P.D. 
Increased autom ‘bile liability insur 
nee rates for California were announced 

June 23 by the National Bureau of 
Casualty U effective imme- 
diately. Thi is part of the 


bureau’s countrywide program for 
automobile B.I. and 


P.D. rates into line with 


designed to bring 
current fre- 


quency and cost of claims incurred by 





insured 
announced. 





The rate increases made are not 1 


form throughout California but vary by 





territory, depending upon the loss record 
f each territory. For private passenger 
irs ie St ite-wide average incre: is 
[. and 40% for P.D. Com- 

‘ar rates have been increased 

te and 30.4% for P.D. These 

pply only to basic $5/$10 


"p D. limits 
onal Bureat 





his revision in ba 











t the percentage 
rges fi bodily injury limits 
e being with the result t 
1@€ COS additional protection 
will not be correspondingly increased | 
] r¢ 1 basic limits rates. 
tion by the bureau as to the 


of private passenger cars 














tions are as follows: Class 

business use and no operator 

“ars, 69.6% ; Class 2, business 

non-business use, with operator under 

25 years, 20.7%; Class 3, car privately 

vned, business use, no operator under 

25; also cars owned by corporations, et 
regardless of operator, 9.7 


In- San Francisco which is the 
territory in the state, th 





2 













> $5 $10 B.I. policy was $3 

$50 policy (five times as 

>) cost 54% more, or 

ie annual cost of a 

on the same car in 

will be $45 ; and for a 

$30 policy (five as much 

nsurance) Pe addit will be 

36% anste: 54% aa cost will be 
$61.20 weal of $52.36. 


William Leslie’s Statement 


generai Manager 
iu, made the following 
of the revised 





increases are 
prevailed for 
imely, mounting 
increasing claim 


have 





I that 
the past several years 
accident frequency and 
‘osts. As to the latter, there h: 
ady upward rise in the aver 
ms with no evidence of any appar- 
x off in the foreseeable future 


] 
peen 





> cost 






. 
Claims set ttled in 1951, for instance, were 
70% above the 1941 level for B.I., and 
150% above rad P.D 

“This adver trend in automobile 
liability Manaienite is the result of the 
conomic inflationary spiraling, the ef- 
fects of which are continuing to inflate 
the cost of automobile liability claims. 
The time lag between the price level 
rises of consumer goods and automobile 
claim costs, is tributable, in part, to 


the long eee of time involved in many 
liability claims. 

“Despite the continued rise that has 
taken place in the last few years in: 
mobile liabili rates, it is still 








such rates have not increased as 





rapidly or to the same degree as the 
increases in the cost of practically every- 
thing that effects such rates. A new 
automobile, for instance, costs approxi- 
mately 136% more than it did in 1939, 


costs are up 134% 
s 135%. Add to all of this the shock- 
ing increase in the frequency of motor 
vehicle accidents and the steady upward 
trend of court and jury awards in lia- 


repair and hospital 











STANDARD TROPHY TO DETROIT 


Branch Office Is Third Time Winner; 
Miller Is Head of Office With Clark 
in Charge of Bonding 


The Detroit 
\ccident 


Standard 
and 


branch of the 


Insurance Co. and its fire 


marine affiliate, Planet Insurance Co., 
has won the branch office merit trophy 
for the excellence of 1951 operations. 
This marks the third time Detroit has 


won the trophy. The Detroit branch had 
previously finished first in 1941 and 1943. 
Competition for the trophy was started 


in 1941, and since that time it has been 
won four times by Chicago, three times 
by Detroit, twice by New Jersey, and 
mee by the Buffalo and Cincinnati 


bi -anches. 

is resident vice president 
Detroit branch. A. 
vice president in 


Miller 
ge of the 
is resident 
ot bonding. 
Buffalo branch finished second in 
51 competition, and the Indian- 
branch was. third. 


C. W. GRIFFITH SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Charles W. Griffith Foundation 
for Insurance Education has announced 











award of $300 scholarships to four Ohio 
State University insurance students. The 
Griffith scholars! lips are granted on the 
basis of schola irship, interest in = insur- 
t extra-curricular activities, and 

other factors. 
Dean M. Kerr, chairman of the Foun- 
dation’s cooperating committee, has an- 
that all seven students given 


nounced 
rants last 


: September have entered the 
insurance 


business, with the exception 
who is in the Air Force. 





of one 





Dility Cz 





have a_ general 
insurance compa- 
premiums for pro- 
against the disastrous 
results of automobile accidents 
days.” 


i and you 
eX] planation of why 
s require higher 
ng motorists 
economic 


in these 


ises, 











OPENS EAST ORANGE OFFICES 





New Jersey Branch of American Casu- 
alty Cos. Transferred From Newark; 
In Residential Section 


\ new office building housing the New 
American Casualty 
May 22. 


attended 


Jersey branch of the 
Cos. opened in E 


Open 


st Orange, 





ceremonies were 
New Jersey 
Orange city 


house 


by the companies’ agents, 


officers and East officials. 
Harold G. 
group from the home office, accompanied 
by Harry O. Eckert, 


director of 


Evans, president, headed the 
vice president and 


Nelson, 


branch 


agencies. Andrew 


resident vice president of the 


office, was host. 


Park Avenue and 


and 


The new office is at 
Washington Street 


from the former 


Was converted 
Whelan estate, a com- 
modious building which was constructed 


for the drug chain official some years 


ago. The three-story and basement 


building was completely remodeled into 
spacious offices. Architectural design of 
the structure is Georgian and this period 
sets the decorative motif throughout. 
The office was transferred from its for- 
mer headquarters in Newark. 

The East Orange property is surround- 
ea by about two acres of landscaped 
grounds and has private parking accom- 
modations for agents and employes. The 
parking area has space for 40 cars. 

The sub-floor or basement of the 
building is on the same level as the 
parking lot, and houses the companies’ 
service facilities, a filing department and 

large recreation room. This level also 
contains a lunch room for employes. 

The main floor houses the executive 
staff and the casualty, fire and fidelity 
and surety underwriting departments. 
The second floor is occupied by the acci- 
dent and health underwriting, general ac- 
counting, claim and legal departments 
The third floor is available for special 
filing and future expansion. 
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Are We Offering What Is Best? 


(Continued from Page 36) 


receive close attention from leaders of 


the business. Progress has been made, 
even though it is probably too optimistic 
to believe that the final answer has been 
hope that when we 
support it on 


found. Let us 
reach a decision, we can 
interest as well 
called on to 


the grounds of public 
as self interest, if we are 
do So, 

That 


business 


insurance 
New York 
with the ques- 


portion of the life 
which operates in 
still 
tion of amending 
New York 


present limitations on expenses. 


struggling 
section 213 of the 


State is 


Insurance Law to revise the 
The in- 
to secure amend- 
1952 legislative 
session was attributed to opposition by 
the New York Department. 
One critic asked Department 
should interfere agents and 
the companies were but this was 
surely an isolated view. 

Since the days of the Armstrong 
Committee, the industry has accepted 
as desirable the various restrictions 1m- 
posed by the legislature as a result of 
that committee’s findings, including the 
limitations on expense. This is evidence 
of a recognition by management that 
the public has a legitimate interest in 
the cost of providing life insurance pro- 
tection—and that competition among 
companies is not the sole criterion of 


ability of the industry 


ment of the law at the 


Insurance 
why the 
when the 
agreed, 


what such costs should be, but also the 
possibility of competition from other 
sources, including savings banks and 


even government, 


Serious Practical Aspects 

There are, of course, serious practical 
aspects to the whole question of main- 
taining sound public relations. Manage- 
ments are not able to ponder and decide 
problems in wonderful isolation. 
experience, inflation, wage and 


Loss 


hour 


laws, personnel problems, competition, 
rate questions, state regulation, state 
and Federal taxes, and scores of other 


matters press in on manage- 
Practical decisions are 


immediate 
ment at all times. 


necessary to survive the daily struggles. 
The day-to-day problems must be taced 
and solved without engaging in long 


introspection as to motives, and public 
response, 

The chances are that management can 
make decisions in the public interest 
only when it thinks instinctively in those 
terms. A good public relations attitude 
cannot be put on and off like a cloak. 
It will be effective in influencing deci- 
sions only when it springs from within. 

It is not a matter of choosing between 
a good public relations attitude and the 


ability to make practical decisions. 
Rather, those who must make the prac- 
tical decisions need a thoroughly in- 


grained acceptance of the wisdom of 
so conducting our affairs that the pub- 
lic’s needs are put first. 

The ventures of our own government 
into various insurance _ fields—notably 
National Service Life Insurance—fortify 
our judgment that private enterprise can 
do the job better, with much greater 
customer satisfaction. The preservation 
of our own business ought to be ade- 
quate motivation to see to it that in 
every field we provide the maximum 
efficiency of which we are capable, and 
that the public knows about it. 

MRS. M. B. DELANY’S "MILESTONE 


Margaret B. Delany of Hartford Ac- 


cident’s home office stenographic de- 
partment, will observe her 25th anni- 
versary with the company on July 5. 
Her son, Leo J., is with the Hartford 
Fire. 





FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

At the regular meeting of directors 
the Fireman’s Fund declared a quarterly 
dividend of 40 cents a share on the capi- 
tal stock of the company, payable July 
15 to stock of record June 30, 
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Bureau States Case on 5% Profit Factor 


(Continued from Page 34) 


key to our national economy,” the bureau 


maintains, 

The Commissioners were told that 
present issues must be considered in the 
light of the times and circumstances 
under which they arise. “Casualty in- 
surance has been going through a crisis, 
with staggering losses and expenses, 
upward rate revisions which cannot keep 
pace with the inflationary spiral, many 
years of substantial underwriting losses 
with a year or two of meagre under- 
writing profits, and a consequent restric- 
tion of the insurance market. , eehis 
condition, the bureau’s brief held, is the 
most significant indication that the busi- 
ness of casualty insurance is becoming 
more and more unattractive. 

While no one remedy for the present 
situation can be advanced as a panacea, 
the bureau argued: “Surely it is evi- 
dent that there should be taken every 
step which will tend to restore the casu- 
alty insurance business to sound health.” 
Old 2.5% Provision Voluntarily Adopted 

The point was then made that state 
supervision has not been necessary to 
keep the provision in bureau rates for 
underwriting profit and contingencies 
within reasonable bounds. ‘The bureau’s 
use of a specific 2.5% provision in most 
lines has prevailed at least since 1924,” 
the memorandum said. “Thus, during a 
period of more than 20 years before the 
SEUA case, Public Law 15, and the 
consequent general enactment of state 
rate regulatory statutes the bureau 
voluntarily limited to % in its lines 
of greatest volume the provision in its 
rate structure for underwriting profit 
and contingencies. 

‘This was during a time when the 
NAIC, at its 1921 session, had approved 
a total of 8%, namely 5% for under- 
writing profit and 3% for catastrophes, 
for fire insurance, a line which obviously 
is not as volatile as casualty insurance. 
While the 3% for catastrophe in fire 
was reduced to 1% in 1949 the NAIC, 
upon the recommendation of its commit- 
tees after exhaustive study, re-affirmed 
its approval of 5% profit, leaving a to- 
tal of approved fire sage he profit 
and catastrophe loading of 64 

“The foregoing should be onablaes 
in =e with the fraction of a 
percentage of underwriting profit actu- 
ally ie al by bureau companies over 
a period of 20 years’ use of the old 
2.5% provision, and indeed substantial 
losses for many of those years. These 
results negate any shadow of sugges- 
tion that the bureau, even when its 
rates were unregulated, ever used or 
sought to use any excessive or unreason- 
able provision for underwriting profit 
and contingencies. Rather, it demon- 
strates the almost extreme conservatism 
and conscientious self-restraint which, 
through all the years, has characterized 
the approach of bureau members to this 
subject.” 

With such a history of proven re- 

sponsibility and good faith, it was sub- 
mitted that when the bureau now 
earnestly declares that it needs, and will 
use, a new stated provision in its rates 
for underwriting profit and contingen- 
cles, its declaration should be received 
by state regulatory authorities with con- 
fidence and respect. 
_ “Moreover, since it is the bureau (not 
State Insurance Departments) which is 
responsible for making the rates under 
almost all state laws, its position should 
receive approval in the absence of such 
a clear showing of excessiveness and 
ro aac as to amount to bad 
faith 








Charges Against Subcommittee 


_Attention was then centered on the 
NAIC’s subcommittee report which, if 
followed, would require the bureau to 
reduce its present 5% profit loading for 
glass and for residence water damage 
and explosion insurance, and its 4% for 


burglary, and would limit to 3.5% any 
revision of the existing 25% for other 
lines. 

The bureau charged that the sub- 
committee’s report failed to deal with 
any of the extensive factual materials 
submitted to it in support of the bureau's 
position—and “never even undertook to 
establish what should be a_ reasonable 
margin for underwriting profit and con- 
tingencies in casualty insurance.” 

This avoiding of the entire issue, said 
the memorandum, results from a distor- 
tion of a statement made by the bureat 
“that casualty lines should have an un- 
derwriting profit and contingencies fac- 
tor at least compatable to the 5% ap- 
proved for profit alone in fire lines.” In- 
stead of directly meeting this simple 
statement, the subcommittee (according 
to the National Bureau) acted as follows: 


Ignores Any Contingency Factor 


“1. Tgnores any contingency factor 
for casualty insurance. 

be Considers the investment income 
of ‘the casualty companies’ in relation 
to that of ‘the fire companies’. 

“3. Advances the theory ‘that the 
proper base against which to measure 
profits is stockholders’ equity ... de- 
fined by the subcommittee to be surplus 
as regards policyholders plus the equity 
in unearned premium reserve and any 
equity in the formula loss reserves.’ 

“4. Propounds the proposition that, 
according to its calculations, about the 
same percentage of combined under- 
writing and investment profit, after Fed- 
eral income taxes, in relation to stock- 
holders’ equity will be shown by ‘the 
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casualty companies’ with a 3.5% under- 
writing profit provision as by ‘the fire 
companies’ with a 5% underwriting — 
provision and that, under such reasoning 

3.5% is the maximum underwriting profit 
margin which ought to be allowed in 
rates filed by the bureau for use by its 
members and subscribers?” 


Disregards Bureau’s Obligation 


The memorandum says further that 
the subcommittee disregards the fact 
that bureau members, for which the 
National Bureau determines rates, in- 
cludes not only those which it would 
classify as “casualty companies,” but 
also scores of insurers which it would 
classify as “fire companies.” No effort 
was made to deal with what is the bu- 
reau’s statutory obligation—to make 
proper rates for all its members. 

It was also set forth that in a critical 
period in casualty insurance, the NAI( 
subcommittee would uproot long-estab- 
lished and long practiced rate making 
procedure in at least two important 
respects: It would reopen consideration 
of investment income in insurance rate 
making and it would inject a_ theory 















CENTRAL SURETY 
Means Dependable 
Protection Everywhere 


Central Surety is a mul- 
tiple line company pre- 
pared to offer your clients 
reliable insurance and 
prompt claim service on 4 
nationwide basis. 





Like planning a vacation, 
insurance programs need 


careful planning, too. 


To assure your clients of a 
vacation free from worry over 
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alien to and impractical for. insurance 
rate making, that of relating a margin 
for underwriting profit to “stockhold 
ers’ equity” rather than to a percentage 
of the prospective premium. 

‘After more than 30 years of con- 
tinued acceptance and practice,” the 
memorandum continues, “despite each 
new theorist’s attack, is it not time 
that these issues were regarded as set 
tled? The stability of a multi-billion 
dollar industry demands that the NAIC 
at this convention should reject the 
theories upon which the subcommittee’s 
report is based and reaffirm unquali- 
fiedly the following 


Should Not Consider Investment Profit 


“1. That anvestment income is not 
to be considered in determining a rea- 
sonable margin for underwriting profit 
and contingencies; and 

“2. That the underwriting profit pro- 
vision in rate making is to be measured 
as it always has been, solely in terms of 
a percentage of premiums without re; 
to the insurer’s assets or any pa 
them.” 

Summarizing its major arguments the 
bureau reemphasized in its memoran- 
dum: 

“The provision of 5% of prospective 
premiums for underwriting profit and 
contingencies in the rates for all bureau 
lines (except workmens’ compensation) 
is reasonable and not excessive 

“The subcommittee’s recommendation 
is based on consideration. of investment 
income in arriving at a profit provision 
and upon the novel and _ impractical 
theory of relating underwriting profit 


to ‘stockholders’ equity.’ ” 








ANSWER QUESTIONNAIRE 


Brokers Tell Why Companies Refuse to 
Write Auto Liability Insurance 
Lines in New York 


\ survey conducted by member as 


sociations of the Broker Associations’ 
Joint Council of New hig with respect 
to the ht auto > Hiabilit insurance mar 





ket disclosed t follows ing reasons given 
brokers by companies for the companies’ 
refusal to write auto liability insurance 
lines: 

(a) Company cutting down writings, 
68% of the replies; 

b) Agency with whom broker did 
business lost company, and company 
would not write renewals for broker, 
49% of the replies; 

(c) Company would not write aut 
business because broker was unable to 
give supporting business including fire, 
42% of the replies; 

(d) Other reasons given by compa 
nies (such as age of car, age of driver, 
garage location territory, experience of 
given risk), 32% of the replies. 

The above percentages total more than 
100% by reason of the fact that ques 
tionnaire contained four questions. Cer- 
tain brokers replied to only one ques- 
tion; others replied to two, three, or all 
four. Percentages indicate that propor- 
tion of the replies to each specific in- 
quiry as against the total number of 
replies received. 


E. C. VERNON PROMOTED 

Edward C. Vernon has been elected 
by American Mutual Liability to the 
post of assistant secretary. He was re 
cently appointed director of a new pro 
ram of underwriting research and de 
velopment in the home office. He joined 
the company in 1923. 
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N.Y. Court Affirms Award to Widow 
Of Man Killed by Arabs in Israel 


The Appellate Division of the Su- 
Court of New York, Third De- 
partment, by a 4 to 1 decision, has 
affirmed Work- 


men’s Compensation board to the widow 


preme 


an award made by the 


of a man, working in Tel Aviv, who was 
shot and killed by Arabs while on a 
sightseeing trip accompanying a convoy 


to Jerusalem. 


The case was that of Elizabeth M. 
Lewis (John L. Lewis, deceased em- 
ploye), against the Knappen, Tippins 


of New York and 


America. 


Abbott Engineering Co. 
the General Casualty Co. of 


Did Engineering Work at Tel Aviv 


was employed by the 
a consulting en- 


The decedent 
engineering company as 


gineer and was employed by the New 
York office of the company. In_ the 
spring of 1948, the employer had a con- 
tract with the Government of the State 
of Israel for performance of engineering 
work which involved planning for the 


assigned 
paid 
pay- 


port of Tel Aviv. The employer 
the decedent to the Tel Aviv job, 
his expenses, and kept him on the 
roll in New York. 
When the work there was practically 
completed and the deceased was _ pre- 
paring to fly to his next assignment, 
Athens, Greece, he accepted an invita- 
tion to go sightseeing when he was 
killed. The board found the injuries sus- 
tained by the decedent which resulted 
death accidental injuries 

which arose out of and in the course of 
his employment and at the time of his 
death he was not violating any orders 


in his were 


or instructions of his employer. With 


this finding the majority opinion con- 
curred and said there is evidence that 
even during the trip to Jerusalem he 
was subject to call and therefore, in 


the course of his employment. 
Presiding Justice Foster, in the dis- 
senting opinion, said: 
Dissenting Opinion 


“I dissent and vote to dismiss the 


claim on the ground that decedent's 
death was not caused by accidental in- 
juries arising out of and in the course 


of his employment. facts are rine 


The 


puted. Decedent's trip with a conv 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem was more 
than a temporary diversion, and had 


no connection with his work except that 
his work brought him to the place where 
he could undertake the venture on his 
own initiative. 

‘The risk involved 
with the locale of his work but 
from the fact that the convoy he ac- 
companied was to travel in part through 


had nothing to do 


arose 


Arab territory, where the possibility of 
an armed attack was well known. The 
fact that the party traveled in convoy 


fashion is ample proof that the journey 
was not regarded as an ordinary tourist 
excursion. 

“It would seem that in these 
diversionary cases a line of demarcetion 
should be drawn between acts which 
may be fairly said to be within the risk 
of employment and those which on their 
face are wholly outside, else workmen's 
compensation insurance loses its char- 
acter and becomes life insurance.” 


so cal'ed 





F. & D. CALIFORNIA CHANGES 


Risdon Associate Manager at San Fran- 
cisco; Merrill Is Assistant Managcr; 
Slaiter Named at Oakland 


The Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Marvy- 





land and its affiliate, the American 
Bonding Co. of Baltimore, announce 
three promotions in their San Francisco 
ind Oakland, Cal., offices 

William G. Risdon, an assistant mana 
ger at San y Sretor sed , has been named 
associate manager of that branch. He 
has been succeeded in his previous po 
sition by A. Philip Merrill, manager 
of the companies’ Oakland sub-branch, 
who in turn is succeeded by Donald R 
Slaiter, Oakland special agent. 

Mr. Risdon has been associated with 
the companies since 1936, and served in 
their Los Angeles and Seattle head 
quarters before joining the San Fran 


in 1944. He was made an 
San Francisco in 
chairman of the 
committee of the Surety 
Association of Northern California, and is 
past seeretary of the Se Surety As 
sociation of Northern California. 

Mr. Merrill joined the companies and 
was connected with their Pacific execu 
tive office and San Francisco branch be- 
fore being made manager of the Oak- 
land sub-brz _ in 1948. He is a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, past a. of the 
Junior Surety Association of Northern 


cisco branch 
manager at 
Risdon is 


assistant 
1949. Mr 
public official 


California and past secretary and treas- 
urer of the Oakland Insurance Forum. 
He holds the rank of Commander in the 
USNR 

Mr. Slaiter has been associated with 


the two yee since 1949, and spent 
one vear in the San Francisco office be- 
fore being assigned to the Oakland sub- 
branch as special agent. He is a mem- 
ber of the Oakland Junior Chamber of 
Commerce 


PRINTS NEW IOWA BOOKLET 

Publication of a new edition of the 
lowa workmen’s compensation law pam 
vhlet, which incorporates many recent 
important amendments, is announced by 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. 


Meade Wins Essay Contest 
William G. Meade, district engineer 
with headquarters in the 


Detroit office 


of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., has been adjudged the winner of 
an essay contest conducted by LP-GAS, 


a monthly magazine covering the opera- 
tions of the nation’s liquified petroleum 
gas industry. Mr. Meade was awarded 
a $100 defense bond for his composition 
on the importance of Pamphlet No. 58, 
a publication which sets forth the stand- 
ards of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for the storage and han- 
dling of liquified petroleum gas as rec- 
ommended by the National Fire Protec- 
Association. 


tion 
Mr. Meade, an Army Ordnance De- 
partment captain who served in North 
Africa and Italy, joined the Hartford 
. & TI. in Chicago as an engineer in 
1946. In 1950, he was transferred to 
Detroit to assume charge of engineering 


activities there. 


F. & D. Writes Big Bond; 
Other Companies on Risk 


Execution of one of the largest con- 
sto bonds sponsored in recent vears 


by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Mary- 


land, is announced by B. H. Mercer, 
president. The bond covers the con- 
struction, at a cost of $39,749,997, of 


the powerhouse substructure and super- 
structure of the Chief Joseph Dam, on 


the Columbia River about two miles 
above Bridgeport, Wash. Completion 
date is Julv 1, 1956. 

The F. & D. shares suretyship with 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Marvland 
Casualty, Travelers Indemnity and Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnitv. The work 


will be done by Morrison-Knudsen Co., 
Boise, Idaho; Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; General Construction Co., 
Seattle, Wash.: Henry J. Kaiser Co.,, 


a Cal.; Macco Corp., Parz amount, 
“a Walsh Construction Co., N.Y. 
Perini and Sons, Framingham, Mass. . 
mt Sound Bridge and Dredging Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; and MacDonald- Young 


& Nelson, San Francisco. 


Changes Made by Travelers 

Two promotions, one change, and eight 
fidelity 
announced by 


and 
the 


appointments in casualty, 


surety lines are 
Travelers. 

Robert B. Farrel, field 
fidelity and surety lines at Bridgeport, 
has been promoted and appointed as- 
sistant manager, same lines, at Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Gordon L. Ditz, 
Kansas City, Mo., 
and appointed assistant manager at, the 
Wichita, Kan., agency branch office. 

John T. Camp, field ‘supervisor, 
Newark, has been appointed in the same 
John Street, New York 


supervisor, 


field 


has 


supervisor at 


been promoted 


capacity at 8&0 
City. 

Eight new 
appointed, f 


Nashville; 


field supervisors have been 

They are Roger R. Street, 
Bryant Alford, Birmingham; 
William B. Macbeth, Washington, D. C.; 
Roger T. Wayland, Los Angeles; Arnold 
G. Leonard, Omaha; J. Frederick 
Cleveland; William D. Gustin, Syracuse, 
and Bruce O, Dotts, Jr., Indianapolis. 


( iTOSS, 


CHANGES AT HARTFORD A. & I. 


Sparks Casualty Superintendent and 
Moore Bond Supervisor at Atlanta; 
Cole Goes to Birmingham 
Appointment of O. B. Sparks as super- 
intendent of the casualty department at 
the Atlanta office is announced by the 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 

Prior to assuming his new position, 
Mr. Sparks was bond supervisor at the 
Atlanta office. Associated with the Hart- 
ford A. & I. since 1941, he formerly 
served as a special agent in the North 
Carolina and Alabama areas. A graduate 
of Howard College, Mr. Sparks was in 
the U. S. Navy during World War 

W. H. Moore, formerly bond special 
agent with headquarters in Birmingham, 
succeeds Mr. Sparks as bond supervisor 
in the Atlanta office. In his new capac- 
itv, Mr. Moore will assist Robert J. 
Prentiss, associate manager at Atlanta. 

Robert F. Cole, a graduate of Florida 
State University, has been appointed 
bond special agent to serve the Birming- 
ham territory previously covered by Mr. 


Moore. 


Pru’s S. & A. Program 


(Continued from Page 37) 


public in 
high cost 


enliven the interest of the 

protecting itself against the 

of sickness and accident. 
Organized Mobile S. & A. Faculty 


Last April, just nine months after the 
inception of its S. & A. program, the 
Prudential inaugurated its first sickness 
and accident classes for its training in- 
structors—those people assigned to carry 
out the field training. These classes, 
held in the home office and attended by 
50 training instructors, lasted two weeks, 
The instructors then moved into the 
field in teams of two to conduct classes 
for 3,500 district managers and _ staff 
managers and 400 Ordinary agency 
managers and assistant managers. 4 

The mobile S. & A. faculty’s schedule 
calls for conducting about 135 one-week 
classes in key cities throughout the 
United States and Canada by the end of 
July. 


Following the completion of their 
training, the sales managers and _ their 
assistants are ready to institute similar 


courses for their agents. 

Another phase of Prudential’s S. & A. 
training was the indoctrinating of nearly 
1,800 office supervisors and clerks in the 
complexities of sickness and accident 
underwriting and claims procedures. To 
do the job, the company called in 72 of 
its agency service representatives (in- 
spectors) and put them through a spe- 
cial course. Upon completion of their 
training, they, like the training in- 
structors, set up classes in the field. 
O’BRIEN’S DAUGHTER. MARRIES 

Rosellen Marie O’Brien, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William F. O’Brien, 
Clifton, N. J., was married on Memorial 
Day to Robert Lee Titmas, U.S.N., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Titmas of 
Belmar. The wedding took place in St. 
Paul’s R.C. Church, Clifton, and follow- 
ing a reception at the V.F.W. hall, the 
couple left on a motor trip through New 
England. The bnide’s father is with 
De Mattia- O’Brien - Slothus, Inc. of 


Passaic. The groom is in the building 
field but presently is serving in the 
Navy. The bride is a graduate of New 
Jersey State Teachers College at New- 
ark, 





Sidelights of Asbury Park A.& H. Meet 


Four past presidents of the Interna- 
attended last week’s 
Asbury Park. 
executive 


tional Association 
22nd 


They 


meeting at 
Armand Sommer, 
Continental 


annual 
were 
vice president of 
Edward H. O’Connor, 
Insurance Economics 
John B. Lambert, 
agent of Mutual of 
International’s 
Holtz- 
Mutual 


assistant 
manag- 


Casualty ; 
Sx = 


ing director, 
ciety of America; 
Cleveland general 
Omaha and 
executive board, 
man, Rochester 
of Omaha. 


chairman of 
and Arthur M. 
general agent of 
* * * 

Walker, Philadelphia gen- 
- Mutual of Omaha who 
served on the convention committee as 
speakers’ chairman, was unable to at- 
tend because of sickness. Mr. Walker 
has been one of the wheelhorses of the 
International Association and is a for- 
mer chairman of the Disability Insur- 
ance Coordinating Committee. He was 
missed by a host of friends. 

Mueller, Milwaukee 
general agent of Provident Life & Ac- 
cident, was also missed. He had a con- 
flict of convention dates and spoke last 
Seattle at the International 
An authority on Ben- 
jamin Franklin, he the Kiwanians 
a closeup view of that great American. 
Mr, Mueller also highspotted his recent 
trip abroad during which he made a 
study of European socialized medicine. 


D. Stuart 
eral agent of 


Ei: 


“Count” 


week in 
Kiwanis meeting. 
gave 


George K. Francis, Jr., general agent 
of National Accident & Health Insur- 
ance Co. at Atlantic City, who spoke 
at June 17 session, has a_ diversified 
number of hobbies ranging from  pro- 


singing in Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas to running a city. He is 
a fisherman, a photographer of note, a 
public speaker and civicly active in Red 
Cross and United Fund work. He has 
given one of his talks, “The Advantages 
of a Hobby” over 125 times. Recently 
Mr. Francis was elected mayor of Lin- 
wood, 


fessional 


* * * 


Walton, general agent of 
Monarch Life in Seattle, also on the 
program—his topic being “What Are 
Your Golden Hours”’—is the only lay- 
man in state of Washington who is a 
medical society officer. For the past 
three years he has been retained by the 
Seattle District Dental Society as in- 
surance consultant. He also teaches a 
class for dentists and doctors each 
spring and fall, and has done an out- 
standing job in establishing public rela- 
tions between doctors and the insurance 
industry. Before going to the northwest 
Mr. Walton practiced law in Wichita, 
Kans.. and was assistant district attor- 
ney there. 


Clayton L. 


a aie 


J. A. FLUMMERFELT DEAD 
John A. Flummerfelt, 90, former su- 
perintendent of the Watertown, N. Y. 
district of The Prudential, died recently 
at his home in Watertown. 
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Suppose Yf 0 U 


had an accident? 
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———— | You'd want to know that you had enough insurance to pay the hospital 


and doctor's bills. Or if you were sick you'd want your earnings protected 
by insurance. Now put yourself in your clients’ place. Have you seen to it 
that shey will have the assurance of this protection in case of injury or 


—————— sickness? 


If you haven’t . . . why not start zow telling them about Travelers Acci- 
dent and Sickness insurance . . . that will give them this vital security 
at a cost of only a few cents a day. It is one form of insurance they can’t 








— afford to be without. And it’s good business for yoz. 


Just contact the nearest Travelers Branch Office. You’ll get full in- 
formation on Travelers broad, up-to-date Accident and Sickness 
contracts . . . plus a selection of hard-hitting sales aids and leaflets. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 



































The Insurance Almanae 


THE UP-TO-DATE AND 











AVE your prospects or customers ever asked 

you for detailed information concerning a 

certain insurance company or agency, or 

wanted to know some little-known facts about the 
business or the people in it? 


Have you yourself ever wanted to know names 
of officers and directors, lines written, territory 
covered and other pertinent facts regarding any 
insurance company in the United States — stock, 
mutual or reciprocal? 


And have you ever wondered where you could 
find information and statistics about practically 
every phase of the insurance business—all in one 
volume? 


This famous 900-page publication is the most 
widely used reference book in the business—and 
the lowest priced! Look over the partial table of 
contents—see how valuable this fact-full volume 
will be to you every day in the year—then send for 
THE INsuRANCE ALMANAC, at only $5. 


The Biographical Section is now published sep- 
arately under the title of “Who’s Who in Insur- 
ance” and sells for $5.00. Both sections, in com- 
bination order, cost $8.00. 


"IF YOU DON'T KNOW, LOOK IN 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC!" 


COMPLETE ANNUAL 
REFERENCE FOR ALL 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


THE INDIVIDUAL — Who’s Who in_ Insurance. 
Biographical sketches of the leaders in the business.* 


A Biographical Directory of leading agents in the 
larger cities, country-wide. 


Independent adjusters and actuaries, with biographi- 
cal sketches. 


THE COMPANY—Officers, Directors, Lines Written, 
Territory Covered—Fire and Casualty (Domestic and 
Foreign), Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal. 


Statistical tables showing financial condition of com- 
panies. Special tables showing premiums and losses by 
classes. Life Insurance growth, payments to policy- 
holders. 


THE ORGANIZATION—National, State and Local 
Associations of Fire, Casualty and Life Underwriters— 
Who’s Who in them, when and where they meet. 
Officers, Executive Committees, etc. 


THE STATE—Insurance Supervising Officials, their 
deputies and assistants, States having certain particular 
laws. State requirements for agents, for brokers. In- 
surance laws passed in early months of this year. 


THE PRESS—Complete list of Insurance Journals 
and Organization House Organs—Names of editors and 
publishers. Purposes and field covered. 


rouse oy OP Weekly Uuderwriter sew vor x.y 


Please send the 1952 Edition of 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC. $5 


enclosed. 


Please send THE ALMANAC and 
“WHO’S WHO IN INSURANCE.” 


$8.00 enclosed. 


* See Price Notation on Order Blank. 
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Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 

The Home Insurance Company 

The Home Indemnity Company 

Marine Office of America 

American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Commerce Insurance Company 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 
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hy Auto Liability Rates Are Too Low 


Primary Cause of Past and Present Difficulties Is Inflation; Companies 
Suffer From Volume Trouble; No Hope of Breaking Even; Rate 
Structure Must Be Brought to Adequate Level 


the automobile lia- 
is that the 
The pri- 


The trouble with 
bility insurance business 
current rates are inadequate. 
mary cause of past and present diffi- 
culties has been inflation. It was in- 
evitable that average claim costs would 
go up along with almost everything else 


in an inflationary economy. With rate 
regulation in effect in all states and 
territories, it is difficult to have the 


rate structure keep pace with the rise 
in loss costs. 

Coupled with severe underwriting 
losses, the companies are suffering from 
volume troubles in the automobile lia- 
bility business as they never have be- 
fore. Because of the large increase in 
the number of cars on the road, the 
enactment of strong financial responsi- 
bility laws in many states and the ef- 
fect of rate increases, the volume of 
automobile liability premiums has_ in- 
creased almost unbelievably. To illus- 
trate, for the stock companies entered 
in New York the countrywide earned 
premium for automobile bodily injury 
and property damage liability insurance 
for 1951 was almost two and one-half 
times the volume five vears ago in 1946. 


No Hope of Breaking Even 


Company after company finds its au- 
tomobile liability premium volume ap- 
proaching 50% of its total premium in- 
come, and this at a time when there is 
no hope of breaking even on this busi- 


ness, let alone realizing the modest 
profit provision in the rate structure. 
The fact that automobile liability insur- 


ance now comprises such a high per- 
centage of the companies’ total premium 
writings gives added emphasis to the 
potential dangers should the rate struc- 
ture not be brought promptly to an 
adequate level. 

Preliminary summary figures from the 
Insurance Expense Exhibit are now 
available for 1951. These show for 
member companies of the National Bu- 
reau an average underwriting loss of 
9.3% for automobile bodily injury and 
15.3% for automobile property damage. 
In dollars, this means an underwriting 
loss of almost $65,000,000 for this group 
of leading companies. Some time ago 
Best’s estimated that the aggregate un- 
derwriting loss in 1951 for all stock 
companies exceeded one hundred million 
dollars. Compared with 1950, the in- 
curred loss ratios in 1951 were 14% 
higher for bodily injury and 21% higher 
for property damage. 


Since the Korean war broke out in 
1950, we have seen a steady deteriora- 
tion in the automobile liability experi- 


ence which is having a serious effect 
not only on the insurance companies but 
also on insureds and producers because 
of what it is doing to the market. 


Turn to Assigned Risk Plan 


Clear evidence of the unprofitable 
character of automobile liability insur- 
ance at present is found in the tre- 


mendous increase in the number of risks 
that have had to turn to the assigned 
risk plans for insurance. To illustrate, 
for the seven eastern states of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and 
West Virginia combined, the number of 
risks that applied for coverage through 
the plans was 38,889 for the first five 


By James M. CaHILL 
Secretary, National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 


months of 1952 versus 15,180 for the 
first five months of 1951. 


Increase of 156% 


This is an increase of 156% and means 
that some 8,000 risks a month now ap- 
ply to the assigned risk plans in these 
seven states for insurance that they 
presumably are unable to obtain in the 
open market. When one recalls that 
there normally is aggressive competi- 
tion in the automobile liability insurance 
field, the fact that so much business is 
just not wanted by any company is fur- 
ther proof that the rate structures must 
be seriously inadequate. 

The only way to correct the market 
situation and to protect the solvency of 
the companies is to get automobile lia- 
bility rates to an adequate level. This 
obviously should be done as quickly 
as possible. The National Bureau is 
now in the process of trying to accom- 
plish this objective. It has developed 
and is making rate revision filings by 
state which specifically reflect not only 
the trend of the experience in the recent 
past but a projection into the future 
in the belief that the steady upward 
trend in average paid claim costs will 
continue until at least mid 1953, which is 
approximately the mean coverage date 
for policies that will be written at the 
revised rates. 

Everyone will readily agree that the 
revised rates should be adequate to 
cover the incurred losses on the policies 
written at those rates. Assuming an- 
nual rate revisions, these policies will be 
written over a twelve-month period and 
their average effective date will be 
six months after the effective date of 
the revision. This means that the aver- 
age effective date of the policies written 
at the revised rates will be sometime in 
the early months of 1953. The last of 
these policies will not expire until the 
last half of 1954. 

Settled 21 Months After Issue 

It should also be pointed out that 
bodily injury claims are settled on the 
average 21 months after the policy is 
written. Consequently, we are now try- 
ing to determine bodily injury rates 
for policies on which the average claim 
settlement date will be more than two 
years after the introduction of the new 
rates. For property damage, the aver- 
age claim settlement date will be 
roughly 17 months after the effective 
date of the revision. From this, it will 
be realized how difficult it is to get 
rates to an adequate level and keep 
them there in an inflationary economy. 

In the National Bureau’s 1952 rate re- 
vision program, the policy year experi- 
ence data by state are modified by two 
trend factors in order to produce rates 
that will have some expectation of prov- 
ing adequate for the period when they 
will apply. 

First, the trend of the statewide cal- 
endar year loss ratios is utilized to de- 
velop the policy year experience to the 
average claim cost and frequency level 
in 1951 for the state. This is done 
separately for bodily injury and _ prop- 
erty damage. The calendar year loss 
ratios used in this calculation are first 
adjusted to a common rate level so that 
they will be properly indicative for 
trend purposes. Where the volume of 
experience in the state is limited, the 


Features of This Issue 


The emphasis is on the automobile casualty lines in this issue, and the 
seriousness of the situation is attested to by the over-all underwriting loss of 
$45,324,342 sustained by 215 stock casualty and fire companies last year in 
auto liability and the $42,240,228 loss in automobile P.D. With these two 
major lines “in the red” along with workmen’s compensation, on which the 
underwriting loss was $16,092,228, the concern of company top management 
is understandable. 

This edition, then, puts the spotlight on the causes of problems in these 
lines and what is being done to solve them. Unfortunately, companies have 
been forced to put the brakes on premium production, particularly in auto- 
mobile B.I. and P.D., which has been very trying to insurance producers in 
certain metropolitan areas. However, the restrictive underwriting in the 
unprofitable lines has been partly offset by a ‘‘full speed ahead” attitude in 
the money makers. The result was a 1951 record-breaking production of 
over $3,300,000,000 for all stock and mutual fire and casualty companies 
licensed in New York State and doing a countrywide business. This is a 
gain of about $1,000,000,000 in net written premiums compared with 1950 
results. 

James M. Cahill, 
lead-off writer in this issue, 
mobile liability line is “must” 
to file another round of automobile rate 
partments. Of equal importance is the timely article by Raymond N. ¢ 
America Fore Insurance Group, in which he faces the undeniable 
the legal situation in connection with recovery of damages in auto accidents 
has now reached the crisis point. 

To the credit of the casualty industry powerful forces in both agency 
and company ranks are at work to improve these unhappy situations. One 
outstanding agency program is that of W. A. Alexander & Co., large Chicago 
agency, which is successfully conducting a for teen-agers by agree- 
ment” campaign. I'rank R. Miley, head of its safety committee, and Wad 
Fetzer, Jr., president of the agency, join together in the article in hoping 
that the Alexander program may set a pattern for other agencies. 

Because large buyers of insurance are an increasingly important 


National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, is the 
and his realistic analysis of the ills in the auto- 
reading at a time when the industry is forced 
revisions with State Insurance De 

Caverly P 
fact that 


“safety 


factor 


in the casualty insurance picture, George FE. Rogers, vice president and 
treasurer, National Insurance Buyers’ Association, was invited to give his 


viewpoint on current problems. With clarity and understanding Mr. Rogers 
makes recommendations that many will consider worthwhile. 

Richard Wood, American Surety, dealing with fidelity 
bond results of the past year, has done an outstanding educational job in 
“Why Not Fidelity?” Similarly, the human interest piece by C. I’. Scheer, 
Zurich-American Companies, on the community building job being done by 
Moore & Wright Co., Port Huron, Mich., should command attention. 

Then, for the benefit of insurance brokers and agents, Walter F. 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, New York Insurance Department, 
gives reasons why 1952 spells both challenge and opportunity for producers, 
despite the impact of inflation and tight market capacity. His major point is 
that aggressive selling is needed in certain large unsold markets. 

Rounding out the diversified vy iracter of this issue a long 
gram of advertising and public relations is proposed for fire and casualty 
companies which would be impregnable to dentasione of the business cycle 
and uninfluenced by underwriting profit or loss. 

WALLACE CLAPP, 
Casualty-Surety Editor 


and _ blanket 


Bre TT ks, 


term pré )- 





state indications are weighted against doubtedly prevail during the period 
the countrywide indications. when the revised rates will be in effect 
This further projection from 1951 to 


Upward Trend Is Steady 


Because of the steady upward trend the mid-point of 1953 is based on the 
in average paid claim costs—which expected continued _ upward trend in 
shows no signs of abating—there will average claim costs fo wr the state. 
be little hope of establishing adequate The average paid claim cost factor to 
rates unless a further trend factor is project two vears from the average of 
included to bring the rates more into 1951 to mid 1953 is obtained by state for 
line with the conditions that will un- (Continued on Page 32) 
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The 
elephant 
that 


forgot! 


In Burma, an American construction 
company was building a bridge. And 
among the hired help was an ele- 
phant! 

His job was to haul mighty gir- 
ders to the river’s edge. 

But one day the absent-minded 
pachyderm forgot when to stop. 

He carried his burden onto the 
half-built bridge instead. And in one 
minute flat, 10,000 pounds of ele- 
phant sent the uncompleted bridge 
crashing into the water! 

This jumbo-sized catastrophe 
could have cost that American firm 
thousands of dollars. But every cent 
was recovered — through American 
insurance! 

This foreign risk was handled by 
a broker right here in the United 
States, working through the facil- 
ities of American International Un- 
derwriters. 


AIU is the reason why so many 
U.S. brokers and agents are handling 
foreign risks today. They’re adding 
new profits...making present ac- 
counts “competition proof” ...and 
opening doors to new accounts in 
the booming foreign risk field. 


AIU is equipped to handle all kinds 
of insurance overseas. Complete 
American coverage, in any country 
where American people or enter- 
prises go, can be planned for your 
client. AIU writes policies in famil- 
iar American terms, taking into 
consideration the laws, customs, and 
insurance peculiarities of any na- 
tion on the map. 


Claims are paid on the spot, any- 
where in the world, in any currency 
premiums are paid in — including 
U.S. dollars. 






You don’t have to be an expert to 
handle foreign risks. Take it to AIU 
—and AIU is your expert! 

For full information and liter- 
ature, write AIU, Dept. E, 102 
Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 





American 
International 
Underwriters 


New York « San Francisco 
Washington, D. C. * Chicago « Dallas 
Los Angeles « Seattle 
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High Verdicts and Long Delays in Settling 
Auto Accident Cases Are 1952 Headaches 


By Raymonp N. Caverty 


The legal situation in connection with 
recovery of damages in automobile acci- 
dents has reached a point where it is 
an extremely irritating “headache” to the 
public, whether as carriers of insurance 
or as claimants and likewise, because of 
the uncertainties in the picture, to the 
companies. Verdicts have reached a new 
high. Premium volume continues to rise 
but even with this gain loss ratios are 
reported to be higher this year to date 
than in 1951. 

Obviously, the most logical solution to 
this serious problem is better safety con- 
trol with a corresponding reduction in 
accident potential. The present record 
for motor vehicle deaths and injuries in 
practically all states is shameful even 
though the last 20 years have witnessed 
constant improvement in automobile 
deaths and injuries. However, some of 
us do not appreciate the extent of this 
improvement. 

Let the following figures for the state 
of New York since 1930 speak for them- 
selves: 


Vice President, America Fore Insurance Group 


should be adequate. The difficulty comes 
in determining what is adequate and 
proper. 

No Yardstick for Evaluating Cases 

Unfortunately, there is no yardstick 
by which the value of personal injury 
cases can be dietcaianad For practical 
purposes, the only yardstick is the 
amount of the verdict which an Appel- 
late Court will affirm. Many of the high 
verdicts undoubtedly have been due to 
utter disregard by juries of the merits 
of a situation. Some have been affirmed 
and some set aside by Appellate Courts, 
but there is an increasing tendency for 
such courts to follow the judgment of 
the jury and allow verdicts to stand, no 
matter how shocking in size. 

The average of jury verdicts in most 
localities has been going up at a rate 
which is probably greater than the in- 
crease in the cost of living index. In 
New York City, as an example, accord- 
ing to the report of the Judicial Council 
of the State of New York, in the First 
Department of the Supreme Court, con- 





Deaths Per Injuries Per Deaths Per Injuries Per 
10,000 10,000 100,000,000 100,000,000 
Registrations Registrations Vehicle Miles Vehicle Miles 
CE OO oar 12.64 514.28 15.7 637 
Wovens Seen 5.14 379.29 6.1 449 


Nevertheless there were 2,101 killed 
and 159,000 injured in New York State 
in 1951. And on the recent Memorial 
Day week-end a new record was set for 
the United States of 363 deaths as a re- 
sult of motor vehicle accidents, Realizing 
the gravity of the situation, many agen- 
cies are concentrating all their energy to 
reduce automobile fatalities and acci- 
dents. But the attainment of this objec- 
tive will be a slow process. 

Present Crisis Has Two Angles 

The present crisis in the legal situa- 
tion has two angles. The first is the very 
substantial increase in per claim cost 
both with respect to the amount paid 
and the cost of handling, resulting i in ‘ike 
necessity of substantial premium in- 

creases. 

The second is the difficulty the Civil 
Courts are having in dealing with liti- 
gation resulting from automobile acci- 
dents, particularly in the large cities. 
Figures of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters show that in the 
period between 1941 and 1951 the coun- 
trywide average payment for a_ bodily 
injury case for bureau member com- 
panies increased from $390 to $664. The 
reason for this increase, of course, has 
been the impact, of inflation on verdicts 
and consequently the necessity of in- 
creased payment in claim settlements. 

The elements that go to make up dam- 
ages in automobile bodily injury cases 
are lost, time, medical expense, pain and 
suffering, and allowance for permanent 
injuries. Obviously, the lost time and 
medical expense elements are, and 
should be, more costly now than they 
were in 1941. The elements which are 
dependent on human judgment, such as 
damages for pain and suffering and 
permanent injuries, are influenced ac- 
cordingly. 

There has been much discussion by 
certain elements of the Bar, particularly 
by lawyers who are accustomed to rep- 
resent plaintiffs, about the “adequate 
award.” Everyone will concede that 
awards of damages to persons who may 
be injured and to the dependents of per- 
sons who may be killed through the 
negligence of motor vehicle operators, 





sisting of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
the average jury verdict in 1940 was 
5,543. In 1950 it was $9,965. For the 
Second Department of the Supreme 
Court, consisting of Brooklyn, Queens 
and Richmond and some suburban coun- 
ties, the average jury verdict in 1940 was 
$3,603, and in 1950 it was $10,100. For 
the state as a whole the Supreme Court’s 
average jury verdict was $3,480 in 1940 
compared with $6,828 in 1951. 

Verdicts necessarily influence claim 
settlements and considering the rising 
trend there is little wonder that the 
average claim cost has soared to its 





by jury originated in England and was 
adopted in this country because most of 
our states follow the English common 
law. This procedure, however, has long 
since been abandoned in England and 
negligence cases are now tried there 
before a judge without a jury. 

It is possible to try such cases without 
a jury in most of our states by consent 
of both parties, but. plaintiffs’ attorneys 
are reluctant to waive juries. Further- 
more, even some defendants’ attorneys 
prefer a jury trial unless they are cer- 
tain of being able to try their cases be- 
fore a judge who is known to be con- 
servative. To abolish jury trials in all 
civil cases would require a constitutional 
amendment in most of our states, It 
would probably be difficult to accom- 
plish at the present time. 

Practically all personal injury cases 
are handled for the plaintiff on a con- 
tingent fee basis. The fees run from 
33 1/3% to 50% in various parts of the 
country. The average probably is about 
40%. This means that the plaintiff's 
lawyer really buys an interest in the 
case and, of course, has an incentive to 
get all that he can out, of it. One cannot 
help but suspect that the lawyers who 
are contending for “more adequate 
awards” are not altogether altruistic. 
After all, 40% of $100,000 is a lot more 
than 40% of $50,000. 

For Better Control of Contingent Fees 

Lawyers deserve to be paid for their 
services but. the successful plaintiffs’ 
lawyers undoubtedly earn more _ than 
lawyers of equal or greater ability who 
are accustomed to represent defendants 
The portion of a verdict or settlement 
due the lawyer under a contingent fee 
arrangement where the amount involved 
is large usually is much more than his 
services are reasonably worth and repre- 
sents an economic loss to society. Never- 
theless, the contingent fee is probably 
the only practical way on which personal 











Points to Perplexing Legal Problems 
In the perplexing 1952 picture that faces the automobile insurance industry the 
underwriters and claim executives are almost at their wits’ end on how to cope 


with the trend toward high verdicts, the 


substantial increase in per claim cost, 


both with respect to the amount paid and cost of handling, = the atttiude of 


courts and plaintiffs’ 


attorneys in tying up personal injury 


cases so that they 


are not disposed of for months and even years. 
From his height of nearly 40 years in the legal and claim end of the casualty 
business Raymond N. Caverly has made a realistic size- up of the problems con- 


fronting the companies in his article on this page. 
that some improvement is in sight, that the forces 
However, such cannot be the result as long as the inflationary spiral con- 


lems. 


He would like to be optimistic 
at work will solve these prob- 


tinues to have its effect on claim settlements and jury verdicts. 


Mr. Caverly, 


insurance company representatives on 


far from sitting passively on the sidelines, is one of the stock 
the joint study 


committee appointed by 


Alfred J. Bohlinger, New York Superintendent of Insurance, earlier this year fol- 


lowing Supreme Court Judge David W. 
of accident cases 


the insurance section, 


in the State Supreme Court. 
special committee named by the Commerce & Industry 
Inc., to investigate court calendar congestion. 
American Bar Association, the International Association of 


Peck’s address of warning on the log jam 


Mr. Caverly is also a member of 
Association of New York, 
He is prominently identified with 


Insurance Counsel, and the New York State Bar Association. 








present high point. Whether or not this 
trend will continue is a difficult question 
to answer. It will depend upon the im- 
pact of inflation. 

What Can Be Done? 

What can be done about it? Our pres- 
ent system of assessing damages in 
negligence cases is one of long standing. 
It has undoubtedly resulted in many in- 
justices and inequalities. Perhaps some 
of these could be eliminated by discard- 
ing the jury system. Trial of civil cases 


injury cases can be handled. Claimants 
without substantial means could not 
afford to hire lawyers on the basis of a 
fee win or lose, 

Contingent fees are ethical under the 
canons of ethics of the American Bar 
Association which provide: 


A contract for a contingent fee, where sanc- 
tioned by law, should be reasonable under all 
the circumstances of the case, including the 
risk and uncertainty of the compensation, but 





RAYMOND N. CAVERLY 


should always be subject to the supervision of 
a Court as to its reasonableness. 

Better control of the amount of the 
contingent fee would undoubtedly help 
the situation. It would seem that a 
graduated scale downward on_ large 
amounts would be practicable and would 
prevent lawyers from earning uncon- 
scionab!e amounts in individual cases. Ii 
probably would not be possible to con- 
trol the scale of contingent fees by 
legislation, as to do so would constitute 
interference with the right of contract. 
Such control would have to come from 
the courts. 

The congested court calendars present 
a different sort of problem. At the pres- 
ent time in New York City and in some 
other localities it takes almost four years 
to get a trial in the major trial court. 
In 1940 a case could be reached for trial 
in approximately two years. It is an 
old saying that “justice delayed is justice 
denied.” It is easy to suggest that the 
remedy settlement before suit. The 
carrying out of this suggestion, how- 
ever, is not as simple as making it. 

When a motor vehicle accident is re- 
ported it is common practice for the in- 
surance adjuster to call immediately on 
the injured person for the purpose of 
opening the way to a settlement, If the 
injuries are serious, no matter how 
promptly he makes the call, he is apt 
to find that he has been preceded by one 
or more lawyers soliciting retainers. 
Thus, in many cases he finds that the 
injured person has signed up. This pre- 
cludes any possibility of direct settle- 
ment as a retainer gives the lawyer a 
lien on the case and settlement mz ay not 
be negotiated unless he is in the picture. 
In approximately 25% of all the suits 
started in New York City the summons 
is served on the defendant before the 
insurance company has received notice 
of the accident. 

In some states there are legal inhibi- 
tions against representatives of the de- 
fendant interviewing injured persons in 
hospitals, and practically all cases of 
serious injury end up in hospitals. The 
present New York statute is as follows: 

§270-b. Entering hospital to negotiate 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
1947-51 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 


STOOK COMPANIES 

















Inflation played the dominant role in  $293,074,755 auto P. D. developed an_ represented in this exhibit. This com- picture the 1951 results on fidelity bond 
the 1951 picture for the casualty and underwriting loss of $42,240,228 or 144%. pares with $53,616,584 earned premiums business were disappointing. Reflecting 
surety business and, as a result the This is in contrast to the 3.3% under- in 1950 on which the profit was $5,610,- the upward trend in embezzlements and 


major liability lines and -workmen’s’ writing loss in this line in 1950. Losses 116 or 10.5%. Incurred losses totaled particularly in the banking field, this 
compensation insurance suffered severe’ incurred totaled $188,920,386 for a loss $21,522,157 for a loss ratio of 36.9%. The line suffered an underwriting loss of 
underwriting losses. Furthermore, the ratio of 64.5%. The 1950 loss ratio was 1950 loss ratio was 35.6%. Total written $806,043 or 1.6% on an earned premium 








impact of increased accident frequency 53.4%. Written premiums in this line premiums last year were $59,883,615. volume of $49,019,680. This compares 
and ng cost of claim settlements— rose to $311,124,061. Although health insurance was not as with 1950 underwriting profit of 13.5% 
the chief causes of the past year’s loss The one bright spot in the automobile profitable as in 1950 this line produced on earned premiums of $44,814,482. Total 


itio increases—made underwriting profit lines was auto collision which produced — $2,284,016 in profit last year or 5.2% of incurred losses in this line last year were 
an neibalietity in automobile liability, an underwriting profit last year of earned premiums of $44,026,661. The $17,552,804 for a loss ratio of 35.8%. In 
vorkmen’s compensation, liability other $2,469,552 or 8% of earned premiums previous year the profit amounted to contrast the 1950 loss ratio was 29.1% 














than auto, automobile property damage of $304,616,158. This compares with 1950 $3,064,202 or 7.8% of earned premiums. Net written premiums amounted to $63,- 
and P. D. other than auto. profit of $18,130,918 or 10.3% of earned Incurred losses were $20,086,054 for a 387,180 compared to $40,121,684 in 1950. 
Reflecting the trend toward multiple premium volume of $175,764,099. Total loss ratio of 45.6%, only slightly higher Profit Made in Boiler and Machinery 
lin 1e underwriting more fire companies’ incurred losses in this line were $164,- than the 44.5% ratio in 1950. Written The 1950 underwriting loss of .2% in 
produced casualty and surety business 143,107 for a loss ratio of 53.9%. premiums totaled $46,407,120. the boiler and machinery line was _ re- 
ae year than in any previous year, and Workmen’s Compensation Experience Group A. & H. production soared to versed last year and on an earned pre- 
these fire carriers (136) along with the Workmen’s compensation results for $159,935,887 in earned premiums last mium volume of $33,521,186 the 1951 
79 casualty-surety companies topped the past year were progressively worse year on which the underwriting profit profit was $605,629 or 18%. Total in- 
the $2,340,000,000 mark in earned pre- than in 1950. The over-all underwriting was $4,515,071 or 2.8%. This compares curred losses were $9,386,675 for a loss 
miums—a new production high. Total loss in this line was $16,092,228 or 4.2% with $112,177,557 earned premiums in ratio of 28.0% compared with 1950 loss 
incurred losses of these carriers last on an earned premium volume of $384,- 1950 or 3.9%. Incurred losses topped ratio of 25.3%. Net written premiums 
year were $1,338,937,749 for a loss ratio 024,625. The previous year the under-  $125,270,000 in 1951 for a loss ratio of topped the $42,000,000 mark. 
of 57.1%. The 1950 loss ratio was 49.5%. writing loss was .6% of $336,641,098 in 78.3%. This compares with 1950 loss Credit insurance was a money-maker 
For all lines combined the 1951 under- earned premiums. Total incurred losses — ratio of 74.5%. Written premiums reached in 1951 for the few companies which 
riting loss (before Federal taxes) amounted to $257,268,389 for a loss ratio $157,450,018. write this line. On an earned premium 
amounted to $91,307,093 or 3.9% of total of 67.0%. The 1950 loss ratio was 61.4%. Underwriters were pleased over the volume of $5,134,084 the underwriting 
earned premiums. Written premiums in this line last year 1951 burglary and theft results although profit was $2,170,488 or 42.3%. This 
Total written premiums of these casu- were $391,702,854. they were not as favorable as in 1950. compares with the 1950 profit of $1, 763,- 
alty and fire carriers last year rose to Liability other than auto also gave On an earned premium volume of $69,- 516 on earned premium volume of $4,- 
$2,479,639,784 which, however, does not the companies some headaches in 1951. 923,031 the underwriting profit was $4,- 709,440. Incurred losses last year totaled 
include the automobile collision writings \lthough earned premium volume in- 274,195 or 6.1%. In 1950 the profit was only $267,049 for a loss ratio of 5.2% 
of many fire companies that have not creased by only $20,000,000 the under- $6,498,169 or 9.7%. The 1951 incurred The 1950 loss ratio was 7.5%. Net pre- 
as yet entered the casualty field. The writing loss was sizably greater. losses in this line were $26,248,594 for miums written amounted to $5,264,194. 
fire carriers are still pursuing a policy For 1951 the earned premiums in this a loss ratio of 37.6%. This compares with Reflecting the effect of some he: wy 
of conservatism in writing the casualty line totaled $192,008,525 on which under- the 1950 loss ratio of 36.1%. Net written losses, the glass insurance line went “in 
lines and will not really “open up” until writing loss was $18,470,406 or 9.6%. The premiums exceeded $75,800,000. the red” last year despite the sizable 
more normal conditions prevail. And previous vear earned premiums were Surety Results Good; Fidelity rate increases made on a countrywide 
some of the casualty companies were  $172,526,405; underwriting loss $11,821,- Suffered Loss basis. The underwriting loss amounted 
forced last year because of the inflation- 544 or 6.9%. Total incurred losses last Despite the governmental curb last to $1,131,269 or 4.6% on earned premium 
iry impact on the major lines to adopt year were $92,376,083 for a loss ratio of year on new building construction the volume of $24,723,718. In 1950 the line 
restrictive underwriting policy. 48.1%. The 1950 loss ratio was 43.1%. contract bond business went ahead and produced a profit of 2.9% on earned 
Auto Liability and Auto P. D. Written premiums in this line last year by the year-end surety volume had premium volume of $24,263,490. Total 
\utomobile liability and automobile advanced to $208,875,073. reached a new high of $89,564,085 in incurred losses for 1951 were $11,586,957 
P. D. were the two “headache” lines Still on the bright side and “in the earned premiums compared with $80,- for a loss ratio of 46.9% in contrast to 
vhicl ve the companies the most con- black” the following lines also showed 143,536 in 1950. On this increased busi- the 1950 loss ratio of 40.6%. Net written 
year. The over-all underwrit- an underwriting profit: accident, health, ness an over-all underwriting profit of premiums were $25,718,948. 
ing loss for auto liability was $45,324,342 group A. & H.. burglary and theft, $10,861,325 or 12.1% was made. This Individual company results in the five- 
i 7.7%, compared with .7% loss in 1950. — surety, boiler and machinery and credit compares with $17,102,084 profit or 21.3% vear period 1947-51 are tabulated on this 
Earned premiums in Wie line totaled insurance. the previous year. Total losses incurred and succeeding pages. Thev are based 
$589,599-949 and written premiums reach- A. & H. Volume Goes Ahead amounted to $25,537,431 for a loss ratio on totals prepared by the National 
ed $631,761,943. Total incurred losses The individual accident line produced of 28.5% compared with 1950 loss ratio Bureau of Casualty Underwriters from 
were $358,949.922 for a loss ratio of an over-all underwriting profit of $5,733,- of 15.6%. Net written premiums were’ the Insurance Expense Exhibit and in- 
60.9%. The 1950 loss ratio was 53.4% 254 or 98% on total earned premiums $96,060,358. clude the casualty experience of 136 
On an earned premium volume of — last year of $58,370,133 for the companies In contrast to the favorable surety fire ee 
Earned Losses Loss Alliance Assurance .................... 1951 $738,579 $412,209 55.8% : 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio ( 
CAL PUS Eye (ri) a ee ae 1947 = $17,289,303 $7,151,707 41.4% 
é Bs elas 
Accident & Casualty of Winterthur... 1947 $5,554,223 $3,135,199 56.4% a eee | hae 44.4 
1948 6,182,877 3,278,421 53.0 1949 39,592,866 15,524,949 39.2 i 
‘ peer anon oi 10 1950 49,642,569 22,301,916 44.9 : 
1949 6,213,236 3,090,818 49.7 195] 115 33,085 (7 page : 
1950 6,384.375 3'786,646 593 5 60,115,078 33,055,071 55.0 1 
1951 5,916,429 3,185,326 53.8 PAtneracan WAUANGe 5 o.oo 5.55860 as oe 1950 $814,756 $354,165 43.5% 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.............. 1947 $65,820,959 $31,571,443 47.9% oe See a — 
1948 35,286,880 44.9 American Automobile ................. 1947 $34,504,735 $17,244,876 50.0% 
1949 36,374,225 43.2 1948 36,155,635 15,004,079 41.5 
1950  89.855,329 40,068,343 45.3 1949 = 37,182,433 ——- 17,306,123 46.5 
1951 1001 16,565 51,952,019 51.9 1950 39,465,816 22'227°577 563 
1951 43,513,073 23,429,694 53.8 
Aetna Insurance Co................ se SRO $3,928,055 $1,774,679 45.2% 
1951 4,543,504 2,343,721 51.6 Asperionn Tasty ook cscs epee kew sc 1947 $14,207,891 $7,394,455 52.1% 
1948 13,632,102 6,795,670 49.8 
EN 85 so 5 oes neo ons pee wawen 1951 $1,274,550 $572,482 44.9% 1949 14,967,406 6,909,120 46.1 
1950 17,521,940 7,723,975 44.1 
ED. ch ie pne ge cee tn csdawereee ec 1951 $151,335 $72,468 47.9% 1951 18,916,154 10,345,206 54.7 
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Company 


Prmpricen Cantina §.o6.5. 6s 566s coe kes 


American Eagle Fire.................. 


American Employers’ ................ 


American Fidelity & Casualty....... 


American Fidelity Fire................ 


American Guarantee & Liability...... 


American Insurance Group ........... 


(Bankers Indemnity Co. only prior 
to 1951) 


American Motorists ................. 


Bo ele MO): Lao) 5 


(Including New York Casualty and 
Surety Fire for 1951) 


Pema NONE 525 5 ss oe Oe ks 


> Giles ae i 


Associated Indemnity ............... 


Bankers & Shippers................... 


speton: aneurance-Col. . <6 .4ais. coon 


British American Assurance.......... 


Borst Geeneran sie iak es 6b 2a dda es 


CaTINOMNN NORIGN 3 653.0 cc os kee kanses 
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1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1951 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 


1950 
1951 


1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1950 
1951 


Earned 


Premiums 


$1,106,541 


$2,876,785 
3,454,129 
3,603,774 
3,576,577 
3,989,448 


$1,572,564 
1:166,330 


$14,671,223 
16,938,096 
15,921,393 
16,863,894 
19,058,680 


$9,219,811 
10,201,996 
15,366,992 
14,354,722 
15,555,946 


S77 i112 
6,635,619 


$10,008,936 
12,103,924 
11,415,109 
10,719,540 
20,399,809 


$13,369,509 
15,463,801 
18,643,752 
20,146,728 
24,115,071 


$203,689 
251,619 


$1,289,277 
1,759,659 
2,365,175 
2,383,098 
1,944,025 


$16,487,589 
26,064,965 
29,206,748 
27,671,132 
37,919,703 


$401,647 
$670,391 
764,550 
861,437 
948,909 
1,181,371 
$12,647,294 
12,562,241 
10,798,946 
10,368,533 
12,059,457 
$687,219 
$624,324 
$12,674,823 
$1,980,847 


$1,870,572 
3,048,420 


$101,252 
$81,925 
$341,268 
$1,495,764 
$4,184,517 
3,266,294 
3,279,497 


3,479,841 
3,639,971 


Losses 


Incurred 


$502,280 


$381,370 
503,863 
393,168 
294,622 
171,055 


$794,227 
753,400 


$7,060,910 
8,584,083 
6,492,465 
8,590,339 
9,826,501 


$5,836,309 
6,649,100 
9,662,900 
7,596,059 
10,525,911 


$1,350,432 
2,391,732 


$974,101 
1,186,688 
1,912,879 
3,000,138 
3,444,085 


$4,983,556 
6,288,668 
5,008,180 
5,642,861 
12,742,675 


$7,111,972 
7,658,213 
9,325,030 
10,325,248 
13,616,403 


$88,346 
128,679 


$816,728 
1,219,300 
1,543,657 
1,717,485 
1,247,124 


$5,647,950 


14,333,546 
14,154,870 
21,186,963 


$227,547 


$355,630 
348,919 
438,163 
494,301 
640,889 


$7,242,627 
6,418,996 
6,116,732 
6,194,755 
8,873,908 
$432,908 
$289,874 
$5,196,931 
$1,082,505 


$952,271 
1,972,729 


$174,394 
$789,133 


$1,916,024 
1,364,621 
1,300,390 
1,636,120 
2,149,161 
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Loss 
Ratio 


45.4% 


50.5% 


64.6 


48.2% 
50.7 


52.0 


<a 
ak 


uUmnbur 


MNO Wi 


Nuun 
Wwonren 


63.0% 
46.4% 
41.0% 
54.6% 


50.9% 
64.7 


54.1% 


51.1% 


Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1951 Country-wide Experience 


Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 

Travelers Insurance ......................... $214,334,325 $154,166,374 71.9% 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity.............. 132,197,958 77,343,554 58.5 
Continental Casualty ....................005- 109,337,824 61,026,941 55.8 
United Stateahs de Go ooo ec ccccscccecvecesecs 107,697,779 62,538,730 58.1 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.................... 100,116,565 51,952,019 51.9 
SPOONER RIM NININEEUE oe. os 5. x 5 « ocd. 050d odsewre. es 88,054,048 46,008,708 — 52.3 
| ee 74,515,820 46,671,149 62.6 
Pemmup lnm Caan g a2 oo oa oc os ho oo iw kta o nen 68,806,913 35,839,612 52.1 
ee 60,115,078 33,055,071 55.0 
Indemnity Insurance of N. A................. 52,561,863 27,959,736 53.2 
Zurich General Accident..................... 45.973,898 29,010,406 63.1 
PIRMUIIMINUN PLORTANENIE es 5 5 5.0°S Ses 5550050 Sear sss edadiak 44,829,724 25,125,259 56.0 
ee) a 1 a ae ae 44,346,286 25,525,178 57.6 
PANINI MT RN 5 <0 a se 4 a sles Sia ao ete cae oe 43,513,073 23,429,694 53.8 
Gerteral Accident. .... oc cc icc cccuscecceees 39,353,526 21,552,630 54.8 





AMER SUEOE FS cosas ioe cetera dace cls 1947 = $11,209,249 $6,042,671 53.9% 
1948 12,218,654 6,685,832 54.7 
1949 12,149,791 5,776,718 47.5 
1950 10,349,697 4,565,622 44.1 
1951 10,709,932 5,261,025 49.1 
Century Indemnity ................... 1947 $20,221,023 $10,191,823 50.4% 
1948 21,768,096 10,279,389 47.2 
1949 23,082,538 10,964,010 47.1 
1950 24,416,959 12,466,704 Sia 
1951 27,802,617 15,680,386 56.4 
Century of Edinburgh.................. 1951 $306,278 $186,843 61.0% 
Citrrene Casualty oo. 88035 .absce Seine 1947 $2,184,369 $1,216,208 35.7% 
1948 2,437,513 1,169,918 48.0 
1949 2,297,438 1,035,655 45.1 
1950 2,338,985 1,052,150 45.0 
1951 2,565,303 1,333,973 52.0 
Citizens of New Jersey................. 1950 $182,107 $78,614 43.2% 
195] 200,433 102,111 50.9 
Colsinbin Casunlty io «66c3s0ctictoeeec 1947 $6,161,776 $3,709,933 60.2% 
1948 6,51 16,586 3,623,456 55.7 
1949 6,022,162 2,097,474 34.8 
1950 5,559,911 2,336,621 42.0 
1951 5,915,852 2,699,550 45.6 
Columbia Insurance Co................. 1950 $222,763 $92,857 41.7% 
195] 164,656 59,659 36.2 
Commercial Insurance Co. of Newark.. 1947 $15,509,460 $8,503,507 34.8% 
1948 20,695,122 11,194,614 54.1 
1949 23,664,048 12,453,991 52.6 
1950 25,813,067 14,011,877 54.3 
1951 26,823,561 15,989,456 59.6 
Commercial Union Assurance.......... 195] $1,914,662 $882,766 46.1% 
Commercial Union Fire............. .. 1951 $272,624 $139,293 51.1% 
Commonwealth of New York.......... 1950) $328,006 $142,689 43.5% 
1951 402,875 207,227 51.4 
Conmecticut Fei) neo 1950 $1,699,070 $852,990 50.2% 
1951 2,050,994 1,150,809 56.1 
Connecticut Indemnity ............... 1947 $3,370,513 $1,612,441 47 8% 
1948 4,022,057 1,747,074 43.4 
1949 4,246,876 1,734,242 40.8 
1950 4,937,166 2,209,644 44.8 
195] 4,073,738 2,101,514 51.6 
Continental Caaualty «220. 6.6600.005 1947 $61,369,793 $28,663,683 46.7% 
1948 72,954,698 33,099,744 45.4 
1949 83,484,561 40,106,863 48.1 
1950 94,750,171 47,815,528 50.5 
1951 =: 109,337,824 61,026,941 35.8 
Continental Insurance Co............... 1950 =$10,182,263 $4,631,869 45.5% 
1951 9,333,268 5,339,087 7 
Detroit Fire & Marine................. 1950 $339,482 $147,493 43.4% 
1951 419,364 214,225 51.1 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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WHY NOF FIDELITY? 


By RicHarp T. Woop 


bank embezzle- 
27 of this year 
released of a 


A startling increase in 
ments was revealed April 
when the results were 
survey conducted by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. Embezzlements 
and shortages in banks and savings as- 


sociations were shown to be up 188% 
since 1946. The increase alone for last 
year (1951) was 25%. “Alarming” was 


F.B.I. Director J. Edgar Hoover’s state- 
ment regarding the upward trend. 

A detailed study of the F.D.LC. 
showed a 125% increase over the last 
six years among banks alone. The 
F_D.1.C. reported ¢ 608 criminal embezzle- 
ments or similar types of bank shortages 
in 1951, totaling more than $8,000,000. 
This compared with 270 such cases in 
1946. The number has increased steadily 
every year since then. Of the 19 banks 
which the F.D.1.C. has rescued in the 
last six years, 16 had suffered large em- 
bezzlements. Such shortages are pointed 
to by the F.D.LC. as by far the chief 
cause of bank failures, while they were 
at one time a relatively minor factor. 
Dr. Edwin H. Cramer, who headed the 








Background of Author 


Richard T. Wood, author of this 


timely article, is manager of American 
Surety’s fidelity department and has 
been one of its underwriters for the 
past 27 years. He handles’ bankers’ 
blanket, fidelity, forgery and _ profes- 
sional liability lines. Indicative of his 


standing in bonding circles, Mr. Wood 
has just completed a third term as chair- 
man of the Surety Association’s ad 
visory committee on bankers’ blanket, 
fidelity and forgery bonds and also 
served one term as chairman of the 
joint committee. Active in this associa- 
tion for many years, he has represented 
his company on its committees negotia- 
ting contracts with insurance commit- 
tees of American Bankers Association, 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, U. S. Savings and Loan 
League, New York Stock Exchange 
Morris Plan Banks, Federal Home Loan 


3anks, Federal Reserve Banks and 
American Association of Small Loan 
Companies. 

Mr. Wood is a fellow of the Insur 
ance Institute of America, vice chair 


man of its educational committee, and a 
member, of the Insurance Society of 








New York. He has done considerable 
writing and speaking on insurance sub- 
jects. In his home town of South 
Orange, N. J., he is active in church 
work, the Boy Scouts and civic affairs. 
F.D.I.C. study, described the results as 


redoubled ef- 
this deplorable situa- 


and called for 
correct “ 


“startling” 
forts to 
tion.” 

Numerous Studies Made and Many 

Articles Written 

This release was sort of a climax to 
numerous studies made and articles writ- 
ten during the past five years on the 
subject of defalcations, embezzlements, 
stealing or theft. These articles have 
appeared frequently in leading account- 
ing, banking, insurance and management 
publications and occasionally in the pub- 
lic press as featured or syndicated 
articles. 

Treatment of the subject is indicated 
by titles such as: “Amateurs In The 
World of Crime”; “Fighting Industrial 
Thefts”; “Why Honest People Steal”; 


Manager, Fidelity Department, American Surety Co., 


“Em- 
Every 


Boss,” and 


Millions 


From the 
Lifting 


“Stealing 
bezzlers Are 
Day.” 

Aside from such articles, a number of 
good books have been published devoted 
wholly or partially to these subjects. 
Organizations such as the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Comptrollers Institute, Institute 
of Internal Auditors and many other 
trade associations, at local, state and 
national levels, have made _ extensive 
studies for the benefit of their member- 
ships. Supervising officials, particularly 
of financial institutions, have also done 
considerable in alerting those institu- 
tions under their supervision to the de- 
falcation hazard and in establishing safe- 
guards against it. 

All of this special attention is in addi- 
tion to the attention given the estab- 
lished volume of fidelity bonds now writ- 
ten and to the regular advertising, pro- 
motion and _ solicitation by insurance 
companies numbering approximately 150. 

Interest Already Aroused 

For agents and brokers, the lesson to 
be learned from the foregoing is that it 
is not necessary to arouse interest in 
fidelity—interest has been aroused. How 
losses occur is reported almost daily in 
the public press which supplies plenty of 
illustrations that anything can be stolen 
by anybody and in almost any amount. 

What of fidelity? It has been written 


New York 


by corporate sureties since 1840 so that it 
is not a new line. There is available 
in present forms and rates accumulated 
experience of many years. The Surety 
Association of America, established in 
1908, is the chief guardian of this ex- 
perience which is available through the 
association to about 90% of the fidelity- 
writing companies with the other 10%, 
to say the least, being influenced by its 
forms and rates. 

From the standpoint of 
available contracts include: 

Bankers Blanket Bonds Nos. 
for commercial banks. 


form, the 


2 and 24 


Savings Banks Blanket Bond No. 

Federal Reserve Banks Blanket Bond 
No. 6. 

Bankers Blanket Bond No. 10 for 


Federal land banks. 


Brokers Blanket Bonds Nos. 12 and 
14 for investment bankers and_ stock 
brokers. 

Federal Home Loan Blanket Bond 
No. 20. 


Bond No. 21. 
Bond No. 


Clearing House Blanket 
Savings and Loan Blanket 
2 


~ Credit Union Blanket Bond No. 23. 


Insurance Companies Blanket Bond 
No. 25. 
~ Life Insurance Companies Blanket 


Bond No. 25L. 
Small Loan Companies Blanket Bond 
No. 26. 











Je (Constliedt 











Pobecy 


policy. 


BALTIMORE 











1A, n insurance company’s service to agents can 
take no more useful form than writing their business, 
year in and year out. Some companies oscillate be- 
tween extreme underwriting liberality and ultra-con- 
servatism. In better times they seek new business ag- 
gressively; when profit margins dwindle, they restrict 
writings severely. Study the record of company writ- 
ings in poor years as well as good ones, and note how 
the New Amsterdam has avoided drastic changes in 
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NEW YORK 























RICHARD T. WOOD 


Railroad Blanket Bond. 

Primary commercial or blanket posi- 
tion bonds for mercantile or manufac- 
turing concerns. 

Same bond written as Insuring Agree- 
ment I of the comprehensive dishonesty, 
disappearance and destruction policy. 


Industry Representatives Helped to 
Draft Bonds 


The above listed contracts are stand- 
ardized and in many instances have been 
drafted in consultation with industry 
representatives of the class of business 
insured such as the American Bankers 
Association, National Association of 
Mutual Saving Banks, Federal Reserve 
Banks, United States Savings and Loan 
League, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, New York Stock Exchange, As- 
sociation of Small Loan Companies, et 
al. 

These Surety Association forms are 
under the supervision of the advisory 
committee for bankers blanket and 
fidelity bonds, the fidelity and forgery 


division, the joint committee for the 
C-3-D Ew and the executive com- 
mittee. These committees with the as- 


sistance of Surety Association staff of- 
ficials have revised all contracts at least 
once since 1946 and hold frequent meet- 
ings to consider changing situations and 
current needs requiring creation, revision 
and improvements of coverages. Only 
those in direct, contact appreciate the 
long and painstaking study devoted to 
these matters. 

Special points about blanket bonds, 
which are the most popular type of 
fidelity coverage, the pattern of which 
has been in use for over 50 years, 
deserve mention: 


Nine Features of Blanket Bonds 


1. Bonds are continuous in form. Once 
written, they continue until canceled. 

2. All employes are covered in the 
blanket amount. No selection by the in- 
sured is necessary as to various em- 
ployes or varying amounts, 

3. New employes are covered auto- 
matically without, premium adjustment 
unless resulting from a consolidation or 
merger. 

4. All are written on a non-reducible 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Strange as it may seem, this is a fact: 


Three out of every 4 fatal driving accidents happen when the weather 
is clear and the roads dry. 


This indicates that speed and lack of caution contribute far more 
to America’s terrible toll of highway accidents than poor driving 
conditions. So when you set out in your car—whether it’s a clear 





day, a rainy, foggy, sleety, or snowy day—remember that any kind 
of road is treacherous when you don’t drive with care. 


And you'll be doing your pocketbook a good turn, too—for it’s 
the rapidly increasing number of accidents that is causing the higher 





cost of your automobile insurance. 


The Travelers HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity 
Company, The Travelers.Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 
15, Connecticut. Serving the insuring public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 


This advertisement appears in The Saturday Evening Post, August 2, 1952 issue 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF HIGHWAY SAFETY BY 
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caidas cine: Cos. Country-wide Experience 1947-51 
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Earned Losses Loss Of the Reinsurance Companies 


Page 10 





Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Easts Fire (Coa; of N. VY... 2656400005: 1947 $865,840 $495,558 57.2% 
(formerly Norwich Union Indemnity) 1948 966,960 450,833 46.6 Earned Losses Loss 
1949 1,026,236 425,334 41.5 Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1950 1,201,620 532,585 44.3 . 
195] 1,392,068 874,024 62.8 American Re-Insurance ............... 1947 $8,276,435 $4,583,353 55.38% 
1948 9,476,290 6,747,589 71.20 
Eagle Indemnity ...................5. 1947 $4,851,922 $2,281,750 47.0% 1949 9,727,831 6,208,071 63.82 
(See Royal-Liverpool Insurance 1948 5,129,398 2,795,244 54.5 1950 11,082,599 6,606,818 59.61 
Group ) 1949 5,358,391 2,493,697 46.5 1951 12,104,838 8,635,789 71.34 
1950 2,728,415 1,538,814 56.4 
Employers Reinsurance Corp........... 1947 $16,627,446 $8,204,787 49.3% 
RR situ c Sui linueadciapexdes 1951 $318,642 $143,120 44.9% 1948 23,851,174 12,361,416 518 
1949 23,135,840 13,297,228 57.5 
Employers’ Fire ................-...05. 1950 $3,020,916 $1,238,459 41.0% 1950 19,431,138 11,650,311 60.0 
1951 3,544,951 1,618,872 45.7 1951 20,589,245 19,264,252 93.6 
Employers’ Gsability .......<....:...:. 1947 $39,643,015 $21,404,118 54.0% Excess Insurance Co................... 1947. $1,958,409 $908,772 46.4% 
1948 42,304,987 21,023,522 49.7 1948 2,506,543 1,383,231 55:2 
1949 39,742,296 17,759,387 44.7 1949 2,866,598 1,861,670 64.9 
1950 40,003,424 20,950,698 52.4 1950 3,167,299 —-1'480,921 46.8 
1951 44,346,287 25,525,178 57.6 1951 3,649,699 2,736,671 74.98 
Equitabie Fi Se re ACen 950 $339.81 $170,598 50.2% : is Bek eee, 2 
ae See ae nee ort “rine ore 361 ° General Reinsurance .................. 1947 $13,762,668 $9,772,795 71.01% 
s . 1948 15,690,350 8,807,143 56.13 
Eureka-Security F. & M............... 1951 $595,626 $296,726 49.8% 1949 15,456,896 8,891,449 57.52 
1950 15,516,534 8,562,284 55.2 
IY sacks iscseceeewhiccns: 1951 $205,764 $107,629 52.3% 1951 17,143,804 10,763,087 62.8 
TOE bc cone ee ki eee cL eke aeees 1950 $5,423,383 $2,075,562 38.3% North American Casualty & Surety 
1951 6,549,022 3,741,877 57:1 Reinsurance Corp. .....05.00066060. 1947. $15,447,851 $7,281,544 47.1% 
1948 21,471,404 12,048,999 56.1 
Pamenty> Ge AGREED 6o506.5566554c00 05 1947 = $46,095,572 $23,906,961 51.8% 1949 20,734,290 10,911,851 52.6 
1948 58,203,746 31,546,017 54.2 1950 18,804,173 9,363,507 49.3 
1949 66,854,375 30,640,331 45.8 1951 18,747,276 9,817,389 52.3 
1950 67,724,880 34,654,331 =) 
1951 74,515,820 46,671,149 62.6 — 
Fidelity & Deposit ................... 1947 $13,475,759 $3,000,239 22.37% Great American .................00000: 1950 $4,749,310 $2,059,874 43.4% 
1948 15,039,825 3,922,912 26.1 1951 5,871,099 2,998,019 Si] 
1949 16,594,840 3,946,959 23.8 
1950 15,387,861 3,114,753 20.3 Great American Indemnity............. 1947 = $19,544,395 $9,724,596 49.7% 
1951 15,354,150 3,993,764 26.0 1948 23,902,831 11,783,231 49.3 
_— veal ee fa ; 1949 25,895,506 12,070,165 46.6 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire ................... 1950 $9,254,170 $4,282,323 46.3% 1950 27,378,905 13,862,158 50.6 
1951 8,452,070 4,950,841 58.6 1951 30,319,858 16,432,274 54.2 
Fire Assn. of Philadelphia.............. 1950 $2,896,290 $1,209,941 41.8% Rascanies Ho: sof IN. A z 2047 $167.730 $45 166 —%.9% 
195] 3,504,684 2,201,436 62.8 1948 181.561 62.475 344 
: . as -_ . rere <o'407 1949 237,748 61,806 26.0 
oY eee ae ene eee 1951 $8,326,183 $4,850,292 58.3% 1950 310782 111'053 217 
Fireman's Fund Indoumity ........... 1947 $14,344,214 $7,700,373 53.7% seis aaa sasened sti 
1948 25.636,655 12.967 .229 50.6 . ps - as : 
1949 29.979 805 13.795.992 46.0 SRM OP TIPE, 65623 cu acteet oss nok5 baie 1950 $2,360,650 $953,527 40.4% 
1950  31.124'430 ‘15,542,668 50.0 1951 2,548,334 1,214,786 47.7 
95 34,256,2 9,403,212 56.€ : a ea . 3 
en Sane © Sener Hardware Indemnity ................- 1947 $2,783,291 $1,398,228 50.2% 
Firemen’s of Newark.................-. 1951 $6,033,512 $3,215,437 53.3% 1948 2,802,142 1,292,468 46.1 
1949 3,162,014 1,401,084 44.3 
Founders’ Insurance Co................. 1951 $4,553,904. $3,765,067 82.7% 1950 3,515,186 1,420,512 40.4 
1951 seks 19,989 ee 
ee SS ee re a ere 1951 $649,083 $387,539 59.7% 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity...... 1947 $82,666,312 $44,122,589 53.4% 
General) Accident. ..54.066s00.cc0cceses 1947 $31,646,319 $16,181,421 51.1% 1948 102,761,980 48,407,336 47.1 
1948 37,795,045 18,767,478 49.7 1949 108,721,143 50,599,909 46.5 
1949 40,096,097 17,624,034 44.0 1950 =115,828,172 58,315,421 50.3 
1950 37,297,958 18,129,706 48.6 1951 132,197,958 77,343,554 58.5 
1951 39,353,526 21,552,630 54.8 
Pa ey ie BS NN ig Sa tens unc vivean dai 1950 $17,692,012 $7,631,877 43.1% 
General Casualty of America.......... 1947 $9,854,077 $3,899,453 39.6% 1951 19,623,057 10,070,340 51.3 
1948 13,721,807 5,756,340 42.0 
So Oi Mle ak lad a3 6 Hartford Live Stock................... 1947 $1,413,637 $765,413 54.1% 
1951 >1'001'040 9'990170 476 1948 1,395,705 664,269 47.6 
: Cees ate. 7.9 1949 1,248,316 542,736 43.5 
6 = 2 
General Fire & Casualty.............. 1947 $5,413,404 $3,383,901 62.5% Ue one 
(formerly General Transportation 1948 5,719,048 3,108,305 54.3 : (irl Bais = aa 
Co sualty & Si rety 19. 9 6,07 2 5 y ~y rn - 7 4 
ne a) om) eae ae aa eo a ae 1947 $9,007,877 $3,272,349 36.3% 
1951 7,256,715 5,334,657 73.5 — a | | eee ae 
Che, ee ‘ 1949 11,318,594 2,719,191 24.0 
Girard Fire & Marine................-. 1950 $640,145 $270,530 42.3% 1950 12,332,796 3,074,784 ne 
ee ree 1951 703'907 375132 ty 1951 13,916,579 3,857,351 27.7 
Glens Falls Indemnity ................ 1947 $14,237,662 $6,803,786 BIB%. MAmwaye BONG. oie oo ois csc ce ses see se 1951 $4,523,175 $2,074,040 45.9% 
1948 14,316,377 6,783,195 47.4 2 Bape es 
1949 15,856,996 6,709,539 42.3 Home Fire & Marine.................. 1950 ~— $1,979,555 $975,303 49.3% 
1950 20,006,625 8,128,729 40.6 1951 2,081,547 1,212,574 58.3 
1951 26,665,447 14,280,261 53.6 
RUGS SAGMIREY,. ois oe soda aeises seen 1947 = $11,102,503 $6,212,006 56.0% 
ee ees 1947 $29,111,533 $13,690,500 47.0% 1948 12,351,552 5,344,502 43.3 
(See Royal-Liverpool Insurance 1948 33,291,861 17,996,084 54.1 1949 14,523,480 5,861,737 40.4 
Group) 1949 34,774,866 16,058,706 46.2 1950 18,410,433 8,936,639 48.5 
1950 33,893,750 16,465,879 48.6 1951 26,728,938 15,109,969 56.5 
Granite State Fire..............0.00005 1951 $323,407 $201,357 62.3% (Continued on Page 28) 
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Buyer Wants Contract Simplification 


Would Put More Emphasis on Deductibles; Says Present High 


Claims Cost May Price Auto Liability Coverage off 


The Market; Believes in Competitive Insurance 


Insurance 


By Georce E. Rocers 
Manager, Robert Gair Co., Inc., 


New York 


Vice President and Treasurer, National Insurance Buyers’ Association, Inc. 


It can hardly be said that the insur- 
ance world is composed of strong, silent 
men. Strong yes, but silent never. It 
takes no urging to get them to make 
speeches on insurance, write papers and 
articles on the woes and dangers beset- 
ting their business, each one telling the 
other what and what not to do. For a 
long time we heard from company men, 
bureau men, agents, brokers, Commis- 
sioners; we read learned treatises on 
rates, legal interpretations, policy limita- 
tions, restrictions; we were told what 
could be done and what was barred from 
accomplishment. 

Of late years the buyer has been get- 
ting into this act. He found that he 
can deliver speeches, write papers and 
articles, and believe me, the woes and 
dangers which cause him to take pen in 
hand are no less real and vital than those 


about which so much has been written 
from the other side of the fence. And it 
is a safe bet that he needs no more 
urging to burst into speech or get into 
print than does the seller. 

What he says or writes may be good 
or bad; many times it is indiffe rent. The 
important fact is that he is saying his 
piece or writing his article. The buyer 
is on one end of a contract, the seller 


is on the other, and the stuff in the mid- 
dle, those printed and written conditions, 
specifications and restrictions, are things 
that can keep them apart, operating at 
cross purposes, or bring them together, 
operating as a unit to do the very thing 
for which insurance is intended, to pro- 
tect through the sound use of aggregate 
premiums against financial loss resulting 
from catastrophe. 


Emerges From Cocoon 


had not emerged from 
silence in which he twas 
encased only a few years back, I feel 
that there would have been much less 
progress toward providing him with pro- 
tection more nearly fitted to his needs 
than has actually taken place. The buyer 
has certainly had some small part in 
effecting improvements in coverage, and 
I think that with a sane approach, he 
can find plenty of opportunity to make 
it even better. 

No thinking individual will claim that 
insurance has reached the pinnacle of 
perfection. The perfect meeting of minds 
in contract has not been reached and 
probably never will. Certainly the aim 
of all parties, buyers, sellers, bureau men, 
Commissioners, is to arrange insurance 
in the measure needed, covering proper- 
ly insurable hazards, with as few restric- 
tions as possible and at a price that is 
sound for both buyer and seller. That 
this position has not been reached is 
not through lack of effort in all stages 
and sides of this industry, but regardless 
of the thought which has been brought 
to bear on this problem, there are still 
many phases of protection that do not 
properly fit the job, there are some atti- 
tudes that need correcting and there is 
some immature or biased thinking that 
should be carefully considered and coun- 
tered. 

Levying criticism takes little mental 
effort. Anyone can lash out at existing 
conditions and current practices without 
over-exercising his brain muscles. There 
has been and still is a lot of loose think- 


If the buyer 
the cocoon of 








Notes About the Author 


Mr. Rogers is a graduate of the Engi- 
neering College, University of Michigan. 
He entered the insurance business in 
1922 in local agency work and _ spent 
three years in the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
general agency of Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corp. Afterward, he spent 
one year with Alfred M. Best Co. and 
five years as insurance manager of 
United Piece Dye Works in New Jersey. 
For 17 years he has been with the 
Robert Gair Co. as insurance manager. 
He is past president of Risk Research 
Institute (now New York Chapter of 
National Insurance Buyers Association) 
and is currently vice president and 
treasurer of the National Insurance 
Buvers Association. Mr. Rogers is the 
author of the group insurance chapter 
in Prentice-Hall’s Corporate Treasurer’s 
and Controller’s Handbook. 








ing on all sides, and in many instances 
these mental gymnastics are not applied 
toward an over-all correction of difficul- 
ties but are rather pointed at narrow 
corrective means for the benefit only of 
a part of those affected. Granting that 
there is some justification for individual, 
personal worry over “whose ox is being 
gored,” we should view some of these 
narrower attitudes to see if in them do 
not exist the germs of ideas for over- 
all benefit. 
Chinese Puzzle to Uninitiated 


Casualty and surety insurance has for 
decades been a Chinese puzzle to the 
uninitiated. Where in all the world can 


one find more types of coverage, more 
lists of restrictions, more vz arying rate 
structures than in the public liability 


manual? And that is only one manual. 
Take a look at the boiler and machinery 
manual. It has more chapters and verses 
than “Gone With the Wind.” Here are 
two forms of coverage where the rules 
and regulations for coverage and rating 
requires an expert of real talent to apply 
them. 

With the advent of the second world 
and continuing under the present 


war, 
administration, business is becoming in- 
creasingly complicated in all manage- 
ment phases. Every time one turns 


around he is required to fill out a new 
form. In addition to these mandatory 
ones, a lot more are “requested” and in 
most instances, good judgment says “bet- 
ter complete these.” It would be folly 
to claim that simplification of insurance 
contracts and rating methods would be 
a cure-all for general business woes, but 
it would help one particular department, 
the one which buys insurance. And 
might it not also help the insurer and the 
broker or agent? 

I know that simplification is not mere- 
ly a matter of consolidation here, and 
changing rules there. Much thought will 
be required, in fact much has already 
been done. It would be unwise to seek 
simplification to a degree that protec- 
tion would be sacrificed or insufficient 
premium developed. One must listen to 
the warning of the eminent British un- 


derwriter, Ben Dale Cooke, who said: “It 
would be wonderful indeed, if insurance 
companies were able to issue a_ policy 
reduced to the ultimate of simplicity. 
Something perhaps like this: ‘For the 
sum of one hundred dollars we hereby 
insure you against everything that can 
happen.” The millenium in which such a 
policy might be written—will never ar- 
rive, because there is a point where sim- 
plicity and brevity can become absurd- 
ity. 


Considers Degree of Simplification 


It seems reasonable to consider a de- 
gree of simplification possible. The or- 
dinary comprehensive liability policy is 


a document of about four on A pages 


but to which, for various types of en- 
deavors is attached declarations and 
riders in considerable number amending 


the printed conditions set up as stand- 
ard, 

Take the matter of contractual cover- 
age. It is customarily stated as an ex- 
clusion that the policy does not apply to 
liability assumed by the insured. It does 
not seem likely that any business is com- 
pletely free of such commitments, and 
inasmuch as it is common practice to 
endorse the policy to eliminate this 
exclusion, it might not be out of order 
to suggest its general elimination. Obvi- 
ously a proper premium charge would be 
necessary and if an insured did not want 
to pay it, a rider could be added elimi- 
nating the coverage. This might be con- 
sidered one step nearer true comprehen- 
siveness. 

Again, take the exclusion from prop- 
erty damage coverage of property in the 
care, custody and control of the insured. 
It is becoming common practice to 
amend this exclusion so as to give need- 
ed protection for the insured’s liability 
for damage to leased property. Most 
businesses are faced with this problem 
and they expect to pay a sound pre- 
mium for the very important coverage. 
Why not grant it automatically with this 
arrangement—if it is not needed, pre- 
mium reduction is in order. 


Buyer Wants Insurance Simple 


One might ramble along in this 
to the point of boredom. These 
two examples where simplification might 
be accomplished. I don’t know whether 
the suggestions, viewed in the cold light 
of analysis, will stand up. They may be 
thoroughly untenable. One thing is cer- 
tain. The buyer wants his insurance in 
as simple and concise a form as possible, 
consistant with safety and he is willing 


vein 
are 


to pay an equitable premium for what 
he buys. Another certainty in my mind 
is that underwriters want to give him 


what he needs. Great strides have been 
made to cut away the underbrush of 
verbiage left by our insurance fore- 
fathers. More steps are needed and they 
must be taken if we expect to approach 


the perfection everyone would like to 
see. 
Larger concerns are becoming more 


and more conscious of the inadvisability 
of collecting minor insurance claims. In 
many instances they are adopting what 
is virtually a deductible coverage with- 
out actually having a deductible feature 
in their contracts. It does not seem un- 
reasonable that a sizable portion of the 
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insurance dollar goes for the expense of 
settling small claims. Why then, should 
there not be more emphasis on de- 
ductible coverages. The time when full 
coverage collision for automobiles was 
generally available is beyond the memory 
of the younger insurance man. A de- 
ductible feature is standard in most per- 
sonal property floater policies. Deductible 
or fri inchise are common in ma- 
rine insurance. If its value has been 
demonstrated in these and other cover- 
ages, why not a broader advocacy of the 
principle ? 

The larger insured 
deductible coverage as a 


clauses 


to accept 
method. 


is ready 
basic 


He recognizes that he can stand a 
reasonable amount of loss and that by sc 
doing he should receive in premium re- 
duction at least some of the saving which 
will result. He also may well reflect 
that a known assumption of a part of his 
hazard will give him incentive to place 
in practice sound loss prevention meth- 
ods. This should likewise have beneficial 
effect on his costs. 


Big Problem Is Smaller Insured 
The big problem is the smaller insured 
iousness of insurance prin- 
in the same meas- 
larger concern. 
more 


where a conse 
does not 
ure as jis the 
A process of 
costly than 

would not a 


exist 
case in the 
education might be 
results «woul ld justify, but 
mandatory application of 
the deductible idea accomplish the de- 
sired result? It may be assumed that a 
lot of kicks would be forthcoming from 
the uninitiated but the end would seem 
to justify the means. And here, it might 
be advisable, if an insured insisted on 
full coverage, to grant it with an addi- 
tional premium charge, rather than to 
start with full coverage and allow a 
credit for the deductible feature 
The “hottest” subject on today’s agen- 
da is automobile coverage. The New 
York Chapter of National Insurance 
Buyers Association has had a committee 
working on this problem for some time. 
One can not pick up a trade journal 
without seeing articles on the matter 
In fact, the general press has considered 
the problem of sufficient importance to 
cover it not only in news columns but in 
editorials as well. 
May Price Coverage Off Market 

There seems no doubt in the minds of 


buyers that the present high claim cost 
may, if the upward trend continues, price 


Cc ples 


the coverage right off the market. It 
could easily be that state or perhaps 
even Federal intervention would follow. 


Whether such intervention would pursue 
the Massachusetts plan of compulsory 
coverage or some other form is purely 
speculative. There has been some voiced 
criticism of the Massachusetts plan and 
I believe that informed buyers are gen- 
erally against compulsory’ coverage. 
Some have expressed themselves in favor 
of it, generally because they feel that it 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 


1947-51 of Companies License 
In New York State 


\ total of 49 non-stock casualty and 
fire companies, licensed in New York 
State last year, reported their country- 
wide experience to the New York Insur- 


ance Department. Their total earned 
premium volume for the vear (exclud- 
ing State Insurance Fund) was $798,- 


the 1950 production 
and fire carriers 


687,108. In contrast, 
of 36 non-stock casualty 


stood at $580,105,871. However, the 1951 
total included the sizable results of 
three companies newly licensed in New 
York last year—State Farm Mutual 
Auto, Truck Insurance Exchange and 
Employers Mutual Casualty of lowa- 


plus a few fire carriers. 

Total incurred losses of these compa- 
nies reached $473.660,762 for an over-all 
loss ratio of 59.3% as compared to 55.1% 
in 1950. 

In three major casualty lines—work 
men’s compensation, auto liability and 
auto collision—the non-stock carriers en- 
joyed profitable operation. As a result 
their aggregate underwriting profit was 
$68,012,226 or 8.5% of earned premiums 
compared with 12.8% in 1950. 

Workmen’s compensation continues to 
be the biggest income producer for the 
mutuals, the 1951 record showing total 
earned premiums of $276,904,559 com- 


Company 
Allied American Mutual Fire........... 


Amalgamated Mutual 


(American) Lumbermens 


American Mutual Liability............. 


Atlantic Mutual Indemnity............. 


Badger Mutual of Wisconsin.......... 


Bakers Mutual 


Cosmopolitan Mutual 
Formerly Butchers Mutual 


General Mutual 
(Formerly Coal Merchants Mutual) 


pared 
1950, 


in 








_NON- -STOCK COMPANIES 








to $230,294,372 for 
an increase of 


20.2%. 


36 companies 
Total in- 


curred losses were $172,813,702 for a loss 


ratio 
62.1%. 


of 624%. 
Underwriting profit reached $36,- 


The 


1950 ratio 


Was 


712,493 or 13.3% compared with 13.4% in 


1950. 
Reflecting 

licensed 

auto 


newly 
tioned, the 


the 


writings of 


companies 
liability 


three 


aforemen- 


pre- 


miums of the mutuals totaled $198,024,874 


last year, 
tion of $129,604,694. 
ond largest line 
profit of 


all 


and produced 
$13,625,530 or 
pared to 10.0% profit in 1950. 


compared to the 1950 produc- 
This was the 
an over- 


sec- 


com- 


Total in- 


curred losses reached $111,250,873 for a 
loss ratio of 56.2% compared to 53.0% in 


1950. 
For auto 
ache” lines, the 


Auto P.D. and Auto Collision 


premiums of 
$65,647,546 in 
flected production of the newly _entered 
casualty and 


York. 


Incurred 


PD). 


$97,940,848 
1950. 


one of 


This 


comp% nies 
ree in 


1951’s 


this 


“head- 
mutuals showed earned 
compared to 
increase re- 


yew 


line to- 


taled $65,148,923 for a loss ratio of 66.5% 


compared to 53.7% in 


ing loss was $6,207,489 or 6.3% whereas 


1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 


Earned 
Premiums 


$2,503,917 
2,596,737 


$519,448 
533,080 
605,704 
700,056 
792,804 


$56,286,450 
67,615,542 
78,544,420 
86,850,570 
98,977,384 


$47 ,( 47 .25¢ ) 
59,433,863 
62,534,676 
54,489,106 
62,010,865 


$1,382,827 
10,597 
1,965,664 
3,082,339 
3,875,215 


$287,434 


$1,397,668 
1,506,024 
1,618,140 
1,703,927 
1,686,762 


$2,676,783 
3,511,499 
4,215,334 
4,613,591 
5,608,176 


$1,826,082 
1,821,848 


1950. 


Losses 
Incurred 


$311,740 
315,615 
435,850 
427,510 
529,166 


$27 863,770 
31,276,544 
36,629,902 
42,865,878 
54,828,389 


$28,198,224 
34,628.486 
36,882,519 
34,038,437 
39,677,997 


$810,725 
—233,666 
480,959 
1,427,535 
1,992,751 


$191,431 


$638,595 
921,306 
1,002,221 
906,547 
908,751 


$1,172,481 
1,279,649 
2,181,844 
2,215,056 
2,857,792 


$959,604 
910,117 


Underwrit- 


in 1950 the profit was 6.9%. 

In the auto collision line, a 1951 money 
maker, the 49 mutuals produced earned 
premiums of $105,157,472. Total incurred 
losses were $52,732,366 for a loss ratio 
of 50.1%. For 36 mutuals writing this 
line in 1950 the loss ratio was 40.2% 
Underwriting profit in 1951 was $17 904,- 
915 or 17.0% for 49 carriers whereas in 
1950 it was 29.5%. 

Results in liability other than auto 
revealed that the mutuals had $43,598,- 
763 in earned premiums compared with 
$36,603.046 in 1950. Total incurred losses 
were $23,330,866 for a loss ratio of 53.5%, 
compared with 1950 loss ratio of 45.1%. 
The mutuals went into the red on this 
line for $527,689 or 1.2% compared to 
1950 underwriting profit of 7.8%. 

For property damage other than auto 
the 1951 earned premiums were $11,805,- 
176 with loss ratio of 53.1%. This com- 
pares with 1950 loss ratio of 55.0%. Fa- 
vorable experience resulted in an under- 
writing profit of 2.9% compared with 
3.5% loss in 1950. 

In the A. & H. field the mutuals’ 
major interest centered on group A. & 
H. production in which total earned 
premiums were $39,605,894 compared 
with $23,381,079 in 1950. Losses incurred 





amounted to $32,903,322 for loss ratio of 


compared 
Over-all result was 


ing loss of $666,278 or 1.7%, 


83.1%. This 
1950. 
in 1950. 

The boiler and 


tinued 


tuals, and on 


volume of $12,276,231 
031 or 43.2% was made. 


profitable 


total 


with 


line 
the mu- 
premium 
a profit ot $5,298, - 
This compares 


machinery 
in 1951 for 
earned 


80.7% in 
an underwrit- 
the same as 


con- 


with 40.9% profit in 1950 on earned pre- 


miums of 
losses in 
ratio of 

For the 
lines the 
tions 
(14.4%) on 
miums; 
$3,927,571 in 
(8.8%) on 
miums; 
earned 
bonds the 


on 


health an 


1951 
21.9% 


last 


$8,971,146. 
were 
as 

remaining 
mutuals had_ profitable 
in individual 
$3,361,060 in 


year 


burglary 
earned 
$1,901,751 in 
and surety 
premiums. 
underwriting 
$2,485,980 earned 
11.7% 


and theft 


However, 


loss was 


$1.179.115 earned premiums. 


Individual 
Insurance 
period—1947-51—are 
succeeding 


State 





Loss 
Ratio 


448% 
47.6 


60.0% 
59.2 
71.9 
61.1 
66.7 


49.5% 
46.3 
46.6 
49.4 
55.4 


59.9% 
58.3 
59.0 
62.5 


64.0 
58.6% 
24.5 
46.3 
51.4 


66.6% 


company 


Fund for 


pages. 


Total 
$2,685,915 
against 19.7% 


accident 
earned 
22.2%) on 
premiums ; 
earned 
(31.2%) on $517,814 
loss was. .7 
and on 
suffered on 


premiums 


results 
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in 1950. 
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pre- 
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fidelity 
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including 


5-year 
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Fifteen Leading Non-Stock Companies 





In 1951 Country-wide Experience 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
pS ee ee nN en $158,933,341 $103,434,639 65.1% 
(American) Lumbermens ................... 98,977,384 54,828,389 55.4 
State Farm Mutual Auto.................... 91,200,689 55,991,432 61.4 
Employers Mutual Liability of Wis. ......... 68,722,159 43,235,711 62.9 
Co ee 64,937,626 38,702,351 59.6 
American Mutual Liability................... 62,010,865 39,677,997 64.0 
eS . ; a ee a 39,114,915 22,725,734 58.1 
Michigan Mutual Liability................... 28,799,142 15,744,208 54.7 
MORRIS MNRUNEREON oe gic nie a oie ie maisns Dos eh sea a6 20,079,483 11,089,399 Boz 
Employers Mutual Casualty.................. 15,124,114 8,245,100 54.5 
Truck Insurance Exchange................... 14,131,802 10,464,232 74.0 
Pennsylvania Threshermen & Farmers’....... 12,370,400 6,730,001 55.2 
Moercharite Mutual ........06cc cece ccc es caes 10,077,332 5,585,177 55.4 
SNE URINE os vine ecw wea hnaee oe Seueeu aac 8,971,507 3,766,382 42.0 
Mutual Boiler of Boston..................... 8,065,833 1,200,950 14.9 
1949 1,741,440 747,358 42.9 5 
1950 1,900,186 1,116,889 58.8 i 
1951 2,182,209 1,246,024 57.1 ; 
Consolidated Taxpayers ............... 1947 $1,452,913 $545,148 37.5% 
1948 1,812,694 778,581 43.0 
1949 2,088,872 808,549 38.7 
1950 2,447,842 1,125,681 46.0 
1951 $3,021,366 $1,375,755 45.5 
ES | err Ser reams 1947 $1,465,871 $405,035 27.6% 
1948 1,847,798 681,372 36.9 
1949 1,770,628 759,828 42.9 
1950 1,961,066 954,759 48.7 
1951 2,368,673 1,135,003 47.9 
Ee) CL RR ie IRA Ain EAC arr 1947 $1,572,585 $1,024,719 65.2% 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Large Baltimore Agency Pioneering 


In Unique Television Program 


Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc., United 
States F. & G. agents in Baltimore and 
one of the leading agencies of that 
city, is pioneering in a unique television 
program appropriately entitled, “Plan- 
ning for Tomorrow.” Objective of this 
program, which is one-half hour in 
duration on Sunday afternoons over 
WAAM-TYV, is to establish long range 
public relations. At the same time the 
campaign is enabling Riggs-Warfield- 
Roloson, Inc. to plan for its own secure 
future. 

In a recent issue of “The Bulletin,” 
published by the United States F. & G., 
Lawrason Riges of J, president of the 


agency, tells how the program origi- 
nated. 
He was approached last September 


by a public relations firm. They sub- 
mitted the idea of a television program 
in which representative leaders of a 
different profession or occupation would 
each week be interviewed by a_ panel 
of students, each representing a different 
Maryland college or university. The 
students chosen by their professors be- 
cause of expressed interest in a_par- 
ticular field, would fire questions at the 
leader in that field in an effort to un- 
cover or discover the truth concerning 
the ethics, opportunities, benefits and 
drawbacks to be encountered in it. 
The idea appealed to Mr. Riggs and 
his fellow officers with the result that 
Riges-Warfield-Roloson, Inc. embarked 
upon a new project with every confi- 
dence that it would pay dividends in 
increased prestige and business. 


Locally and Nationally Known Figures 


So far the following personages, prom- 
inent both locally and nationally, have 
appeared on the agency’s television pro- 
gram: Hall Hammond, Attbrney General 
of Maryland, representing law; the Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Marine Corps, rep- 
resenting military service; Dr. Detlev 
Bronk, president of Johns Hopkins 
University and an eminent physicist, rep- 
resenting science; Joan Blondell repre- 
senting the theatre; the chairman of the 
board of a pharmaceutical house repre- 
senting pharmacy; the Director General 
of the United States Foreign Service 
representing diplomatic service; the As- 





Agents Urged to Sell Higher 
Residence Theft Limits 


The Zurich-American Companies in 
their house organ, “Between Ourselves,” 
published by the Eastern department, gives 
the follow.ng advice on residence and 
outside theft policy limits: 

“Have you ever been embarrassed by 
discovering when a loss occurs that an 
important client had insufficient limits 
under his residence and outside theft 
policy ? We hope you haven't, but more 
and more cases of such inadequate limits 
are occurring these days. The inflation- 
ary spiral is sharply increasing the cost 
and, consequently, the insurable values 
of personal property, especially those 
luxury items with which your insureds 
are so concerned such as silver, iewelry 
and furs. When the increased values of 
such items are combined with the cur- 
rent value of possessions such as cloth- 
ing, furniture and appliances, tt ‘s fre- 
quently found that the policy limits are 
inadequate. 

“Many residence and outside theft 
policies now in effect were written orig- 
inally when values were much lower. It 
is a natural tendency for such policies 
to be renewed at the same values, thus 
resulting in currently inadequate limits. 
We strongly urge that you undertake 
to review such policies and take steps 
to increase them to amounts of insur- 
ance which are presently realistic. For 
those insureds who are reluctant to in- 
crease the amount of coverage mid-term, 
we urgently recommend an emphatic 
reminder at renewal time...” 





sistant Secretary of Agriculture repre- 
senting farming; former New York 
Yankee’s star, Charles Keller, represent- 


Baltimore bank, a top real estate man 
and other business leaders. Thus, Riggs- 
Warfield-Roloson, Inc. has not only 
placed itself squarely before future buy- 
ers of insurance, but also by including a 
weekly direct-mailing has subtly used 
these leaders as a means of attracting 
a specialized older audience with par- 
ticular interest in the subject under dis- 
cussion, 


Consistency and Repetition Factors 


tisers realize, the consistency and repeti- 
tion factor in any promotion will deter- 
mine the net result. ‘Planning for To- 
morrow’ is designed to cover 35 basic 
professions during a normal school year 
and the same subjects can either 
be sub-divided or repeated with dif- 
ferent representatives the next year. 
“In a television age when you ‘can’t 
take it with you’ Riggs-Warfield-Roloson 





apparently is one agency that believes 
In discussing this TV experiment the in planning for its own secure future. 
United States F. & G. Bulletin Mr. Riggs asserts that he will be most 
_“As a campaign, this sort of promo- happy to share his TV experiences with 
tion can apparently be entered into for any who wish to follow suit.” 


ing professional athletics, and former 
United States Senator George Radcliffe 
representing politics. 

In addition, the students on the TV 
penel have talked with the president of a 


Says: 
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Of course, the Glens Falls Group of Insurance 
Companies offers to its agents all of the usual 
: facilities for the writing and servicing of fire, 
inland marine, casualty and bonding lines. 
But, in addition, we have GLENS FALLS 
EXTRAS. We provide unusual markets 


for unusual risks. For example, our 








membership in the Oil Insurance 





Association brings highly trained 
engineers to the assistance of the 
agent who controls the insurance 
on an oil property. Not only 


do these specialists bring the 





rates into proper focus but 

the Association has the 

capacity to insure the large values 

which this industry so often develops. 
Our agents know and appreciate that 


GLENS FALLS EXTRAS are profitable to them. 


“Old and Tried’’ Organized 1849 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, New York 
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Moore & Wright Co., Port Huron, Has 


Built Solidly on Community Relations 


By C. F. ScHEER 


Public Relations Director, Zurich-American Companies 


If you stop anyone anywhere on the 
streets of Port Huron, Mich. (a city of 
about 40,000) and ask how to find Moore 
& Wright Co., you can be pretty sure 
of getting. accurate directions. Prac- 
tically everyone in town is familiar with 
the Insurance Building which is the 
agency’s home. And practically everyone 
knows the president and treasurer of 
the organization, Edward R. Moore, 
civicly active agent who is a past presi- 
dent of the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents and a past national 
director of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

Associated with him in running the 
agency are Walter A. Povenz, executive 
vice president; Daniel L. Morgan, vice 
president and manager of the personal 
accounts department; Robert C. Odle, 
vice president and director of sales and 
special services, and Max Cheney, sec- 
retary. 

Has Done Tremendous Job 


When you size it all up in terms of 
the agency’s impressive volume, you 
can’t help concluding that Moore & 
Wright Co. has done a tremendous job 


of account development, advertising, 
publicity and community relations. 

Of course, in order to justify adver- 
tising you must first have a product or 
a service or a feature worth advertising. 
Moore & Wright has adequately met 
this primary requirement by assembling 
a well-trained, experienced staff; using 
the most modern and efficient office pro- 
cedures, records, and equipment; and 
providing service far beyond what is 
commonly expected of an insurance 
agency. 

This program—keeping a 


step ahead 


of the community’s requirements—has 
resulted in a steady growth, and the 
agency has had to find successively 
larger. quarters. The last move took 
place in 1948. It would have been pos- 
sible to get the necessary space in one 
of the downtown office buildings, but 
Mr. Moore had a better idea. 

He bought an old, but soundly-con- 


structed brick home occupying a corner 
lot on the fringe of the main business 
district. Restyled and remodeled, it pro- 
vides not only spacious quarters, but 
also a warm and homey atmosphere 
not generally associated with insurance 
offices: Furthermore, it 
effective advertising medium, its pic- 
turesque appearance attracting attention 
not only by day, but also by night, when 
baby spotlights illuminate its dome and 
facade. 
Builds Good Will on 25th Anniversary 
The building was re 


serves as an 


dy for occupancy 








shortly before the 25th anniversary of 
the birth of Moore & Wright Co., and 
the agency took full advantage of the 


occasion to build good will. An open 
house was planned, and a_ 16-page 
brochure was printed, defining the 


agency’s philosophy, explaining its serv- 
ices, and giving thumb-nail 
the key members of the staff. Copies 
of the brochure were mailed to all in- 


sketches of 


sureds, to a selected list of prospects, 
and to civic leadets. Announcements 
were also printed in the Port Huron 


Times Herald, inviting everyone to come 
in and look around and get acquainted. 
The response both amazing and 
gratifying 

The open house, however, is only one 
illustration of planned, coordinated ad- 
vertising and _ publicity. Comparable 


was 


thought is given regularly to building 
and sustaining good business and good 
will. 


Direct mail advertising has been used 


effectively by the agency in special 
campaigns. Moore & Wright has also 
been a consistent advertiser, over a 


period of many years, in the local paper. 
However, it doesn’t rely on advertising 


alone to make its presence felt in the 
community. 
Look into the operations of any 


worthwhile civic project and you're al- 
most sure to find some member of the 
Moore & Wright staff taking an active 
part. The agency has been generous in 
donating time, meeting space, phone 
service, and other facilities toward the 
advancement of community activities. 
One room in the Insurance Building— 
a large conference room—is frequently 
used as a gathering place by civic com- 
mittees and by other groups that lack 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Blanket Medical 
Expenses up to 


>5000 











pare these Low Rates: 





Epidemic sickness strikes without warning — expenses 
mount rapidly, yet — you must provide the finest possible 
protection for your client's family. 


This policy is money in the bank, enabling you as a broker 
or agent to offer your clients the finest treatment. Com- 


1 Year Family Premium $10.00 
2 Year Family Premium $17.50 


3 Year Family Premium $25.00 
x * * 
3 Year Family Premium— 
POLIO ONLY $15.00 


. oo éx Ve chaser, . 


150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 38 


Tl theibean: ee andl Agents 


DREAD DISEASE 


INSURANCE 


that covers all eight of 
these deadly diseases 











POLIO 
Scarlet Fever 
Diphtheria 

Spinal 
Meningitis 
Leukemia 


Encephalitis 


Smallpox 


Tetanus 





WOrth 4-3670 


Administrators of the Group Accident and Sickness Plan for the Greater New 
York Insurance Brokers’ Association, Inc. This plan is available only to Life and 
A. & H. agents and brokers who are members of this association. 


It's Smart to Check with Keane & Warner, Inc. 








on any A. & H. Risk 
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afety for Teen-Agers by Agreement 


Program Being Successfully Pushed by W. A. Alexander & Co., in Illinois 


If there is one subject in the insur- 
ance business which has received a 
large share of publicity, and some not 
too sympathetic, it is the automobile in- 
surance problem. It seems that periodi- 
cally automobile insurance rates are 
either increased or the subject of dis- 
cussion for increase. After every in- 
crease in rates comes the remark from 
all of us in the insurance business, that 
even these new rates are not adequate 
to prevent an underwriting loss. 

We are all obligated to provide the 
public with insurance and most certainly 
provide them with automobile insurance 
protection. Yet, our insuring companies 
have nothing to anticipate in the future 
but underwriting losses, unless loss 
ratios are reduced by continued rate in- 
and also by reduction in the 
cost of loss settlements and a decline 
in accident frequency. We may find, 
however, that several forces will spring 
into action that will make it difficult 
to simply increase rates as loss ratios 
require. 

May Find Public Unwilling to Buy 

We may find the public unwilling to 
buy insurance regardless of financial re- 
sponsibility laws in the various states. 
This might bring about compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance laws which have 
given evidence of being disappointing 
in the state of Massachusetts where 
such a law has been in effect over 25 
years. Another factor would be the in- 
troduction of some type of socialized 
plan to provide payment in case of an 
automobile loss. There have even been 
some advocates of an automobile indem- 
nity act which would be set upon some- 
what the same basis as our workman’s 
compensation laws, providing for pay- 
ment regardless of negligence according 
to a schedule of values for each injury. 

All of these and many other potential 
attempts at solution are defensive me- 
chanisms striking at the symptoms of 
the disease rather than at the cause. 

If we get down to basic facts, we find 
that in almost every case, the human 
element is responsible for automobile 
accidents. In almost everyone of these 
cases someone or several individuals 
have contributed through carelessness, 
to the occurrence of the accident. 

It is people, not things, that cause this 
mounting toll of deaths, injuries, and 
multi-billion dollar property damage. An 
automobile, just like a gun, is only as 
safe as its operator. It is high time that 
everyone driving an automobile realizes 
that this vehicle designed for pleasure 
has turned into a modern Frankenstein. 
It sounds like so much statistics, but it 
is horrifying to realize that more Ameri- 
can people have been killed in the past 
50 years by automobiles than have been 
killed in combat in all the wars since 
the founding of our country. 

Positive Course of Action Needed 

Where should the insurance industry 
fit into this picture? While it is true 
that the companies in many segments of 
the industry have engaged in and sup- 
ported numerous worthy safety activi- 
ties, they have unfortunately received 
minimum of public recognition for those 
efforts. Many of us are confronted with 
the question from the public: “Why 
doesn’t the insurance industry do some- 
thing about these losses and help hold 


creases 


Accident Problem 


May Set Pattern For Agency Cooperation on 


in Other Cities 


By Frank R. MILey 
Supervisor of Agencies and Head of Safety Committee 
W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


” 


down the rates?” Obviously, we have 
not done enough about these problems. 
It is probable that the majority of the 
persons in insurance have done more 
talking and worrying about the financial 
consequences of automobile losses rather 
than taking a positive course of action 
to aid in the prevention of losses. The 
majority of the work to date has been 
done by the companies. There is, how- 
ever, a growing and effective participa- 
tion by agents and brokers in the field 
of safety. 

The time has now come for all of us 
in the business of insurance to take an 
individual interest in doing something. 
There are many things which we can do. 
We can work hard to obtain stronger 
traffic control, definite and inescapable 
punishment for even minor traffic viola- 
tions, widespread driver training facili- 
ties and more effective driver licensing 
laws. Perhaps by striking at the be- 
ginning of the problem we should at- 
tempt to establish in the minds of our 


young people, who will be the mature 
drivers of tomorrow, the great respon- 
sibility that rests in the wheel of an 


automobile; that theirs is an adult re- 
sponsibility. even at the age of 16. 
Plan of W. A. Alexander & Co. 

In Chicago, W. A. Alexander & Co., 
general agents for the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty Co., one of the largest agencies in 
the country, has begun hammering away 
at one source of the trouble—the 


younger drivers. It may be setting < 


pattern for other agencies in other 
cities. 

Personal considerations, rather than 
business reasons, were responsible for 


the inception of the plan to cut down 
teen-age accidents in the territory the 
agencv serves. Wade Fetzer, Jr.. presi- 
dent, knew that his own automobile in- 
surance rates would jump 50% when his 
daughter, Nanev, 15. started to drive. 
He was aware that 7,800 drivers between 
ages 15 and 24 were killed in 1950 in 
auto accidents, an increase of 18% in 
one year. Instead of the usual stern 
parent lecture on safe driving. he 
wanted to find a more concrete way to 
talk the question over and secure his 
daughter’s aereement as to how the car 
was to be driven. 

He discovered that an agreement form 
already existed and its possibilities were 
being studied in his own agency. The 
form was developed and copyrighted by 
Berthold Woodhams of Detroit and was 
endorsed by the Infer-Industry High- 
way Safety Committee. National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association and Na- 
tional Committee for Traffic Safetv. 

Nancy and Friends Gladly Sign Pact 

Listing eight definite promises for the 
young driver to keep in return for per- 
mission to drive the car, the form 
seemed to answer Mr. Fetzer’s require- 
ments exactly. It did not belittle teen- 
age intelligence and iudgment. It was 
reasonable and fair. Nancy gladly signed 
the pact and reported that her friends 
at New Trier High School thought it 
was a “swell idea.” 

The eight definite promises contained 
in the agreement, which is signed by 
teen-agers as evidence of their sincerity, 
are as follows: 

1. Knowing insofar as the law is con- 





Wade Fetzer, Jr. and 
His Daughter, Nancy 


are the acts of my father, I will try 
to drive it as carefully and cautiously as 
he does. 

2. Because I am fully aware of the 
risks involved in driving after drinking, 
I will not allow the car to be driven by 
anyone who has been drinking any form 
of intoxicating liquor while the car is 
in my charge. 

oe fully realize the car is not a 
plaything but a machine which has 
power to kill and to injure, and I will 
not try to show-off with it. 

4. I will not drive it at any time in 
excess of the speed limit specified on 
any city street or over 50 miles per hour 
on open highways. 

5. 1 will slow down and look both 
ways at all intersections even though I 
may have the right-of-way. 

6. I will not race with other cars re- 
gardless of how much of a temptation it 
might be to do so. 

7. I will not attempt to drive if I feel 
sleepy. 

ae | and 
and 


street 
lights, 


will obey all signs, 
highway markings, signal 
other traffic regulations. 
Wade Fetzer Gets Busy 

Since the plan worked so well in his 
own family, Wade Fetzer concluded that 
more parents would like to know about 
it. Although it had been publicized na- 
tionally, it had not received enough in- 
tensive local promotion. Contacting the 
copyright owners, Mr. Fetzer found 
they would welcome the help of the 
W. A. Alexander organization in ac- 
tively promoting the agreement in the 
Chicago area. They readily granted per- 
mission to reproduce the “Man-to-Man” 


and “Dad-to-Daughter” agreement forms 
and accompanying identification cards 
for signators, with the Alexander 


ees insignia. From that point a pro- 

ram began to take shape which has 
hens a major public relations activity 
of the agency, its employes and associ- 
ated brokers and agents. 

After several weeks of planning, Alex- 
ander’s sponsorship of “Safety By 
Agreement” was first announced at a 


cerned, that my acts in using the carmeeting of about 100 Chicago agents. 


Auto 


Shortly afterward it was announced at a 
similar sized meeting of agents outside 
of Cook County. Public announcement 
followed in newspaper ads, and in a 
televised panel discussion on teen-age 
driving, in which Ned H. Dearborn, 
president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, School Superintendent Herold C. 
Hunt, and a high school senior, Miss 
Bea Silvage, participated with Mr. Fet- 
zer as moderator. An offer to send the 
agreement forms free of charge brought 
in a flood of telephone and mail re- 
quests. 
Newspaper Interest Aroused 

The push given to the agreement idea 
aroused immediate newspaper interest. 
The Chicago Tribune carried a picture 


of Mr. Fetzer and his daughter with her 
high school friends signing the pact. 
The feature attracted the attention of 


Teen, who 
pledge in 


Carl Ed, creator of Harold 

incorporated a series on the 

his syndicated comic strip. 
Other newspapers and columnists, in- 


cluding the Chicago Daily News’ “Keen 
Teens” column edited by Val Lauder, 
carried publicity on the project. The 


new Hotpoint TV program, “Today’s 
Teens,” invited Mr. Fetzer to be a guest 
and plugged the agreement offer on sub- 
sequent telecasts. On the Russ Davis 
television show, W. A. Alexander’s life 
agency manager, Harry Walters, and his 
16-year old son, went through an actual 
father-and-son talk and pact signing. 
On the radio, WLS, “Feature Foods” 
brought the story to many mothers. 

All this publicity served to attract 
attention and inform the public. It 
brought recognition to the agency, and 
a great number of direct requests from 
parents for the forms. Several large 
corporations joined in the movement by 
promoting the agreement. 

But it was recognized 
ginning that the idea could really take 
hold only as it was carried into each 
home community and “sold” to the 
parents and to the kids. Insurance 
agents and brokers are naturally suited 
to this task. 

100 Civic Groups to Hear Story 

A questionnaire circulated among em- 
ployes and brokers disclosed _ exist- 
ing contracts with high schools, 
parent-teacher organizations, neighbor- 
hood service organizations, lodges and 
churches. Replies indicated an immedi- 
ate willingness on the part of employes 
and associates to arrange and fill speak- 


from the be- 


ing engagements before such groups. 
These form the nucleus of a squadron 
to bring the safety story into Chicago 


and suburban neighborhoods, and _ to 
get action on the agreements. Already 
plans are under way to present the 
story to over 100 local civic groups. 
The agency is furnishing prepared 
talks, which can be given either with 
or without a flannelboard visual aid. 
Eventually, it hopes to have a sound 
strip film available for showing. Speak- 
ers are encouraged to present material 
in their own way; not to read the talk. 
Techniques supplied by the agents and 
employes show originality and ingenuity. 
Agent Sam Reid, for example, who lives 
in suburban Evanston, has _ invited 
groups of teen-agers to spend the eve- 
ning at his home. They talk over the 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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1951 
All 


Keen interest is always displayed in 
the New York State results featured in 
this edition annually because of the 
highly competitive market and the fact 
that some of the biggest lines originate 
in this state. For 1951 the production 
picture was- enlarged to include the 
casualty-surety writings of nearly 150 
fire companies newly entered in New 
York, making a total of 233 stock and 
non-stock carriers which did business 
here. Their 1951 earned premium volume 
(including the State Insurance Fund) 
was close to $640,000,000 while in 1950 


the earned premiums produced by 114 
companies were reported at $560,168,742. 
Total losses incurred on 1951 business 


were $403,370,715 for a loss ratio of 
63.1%. The 1950 loss ratio of 114 car- 
riers was 55.6%, and total losses incurred 
were $344,700,935. 


Workmen’s compensation continues to 
be the largest line written in the state 
with the stock companies having nearly 
three times as much in earned premium 
volume as the non-stocks. Aggregate 
earned premiums were $216,118, 213 com- 


pared with $187,657,964 in 1950. Total 
losses incurred were $158,598,139 for a 
loss ratio of 73.4%. The 1950 losses 
incurred were $142,216,230 for 75.8% 
loss ratio. 

Automobile liability, second largest 
line, topped the $171,000,000 mark in 


earned premium volume compared with 
$153,287,260 in 1950. The stock companies 


produced about three-quarters of this 
business as they did in 1950. Total losses 
incurred in this line were $104,806,177 
for a loss ratio of 61.1%. In 1950 the 


loss ratio was 59.9% and losses incurred 
$91,895,216. 

Liability other than auto was the 
third largest premium producer in the 
state last year with $65,174,679 in earned 
premiums compared with $59,515,059 the 
previous year. Respective ratios 
were 66.2% and 588%. behind 
in production importance was auto P.D., 
scoring earned premiums of $62,656,034 
for a lies ratio of 59.8% compared with 


loss 
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Company 
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56.1% in 1950 on earned premium volume 


of $54,726,824. 
Group A. 


& Hz. 


earned 


premium 


volume of $45,934,624 represented nearly 


three-fourths of 


the 


total 1951 


AS ie a. 


business written in this state—$64,760,- 


026 earned premiums, 
the total 
$39,778,194 in 


tially ahead of 
miums of 
tive loss ratios were 


54.5% in 1950. Group A. 
was 62.6%. 
a slight gain in earned 


last year 


Showing only 


This 


55.6% 


earned 


1950. 
& H. 


substan- 
pre- 


Compara- 
1951 


loss ratio 


and 


premiums, fidelity and surety experience 


Was not as 


favorable as in 


1950. 


The 


earned premium volume for all carriers 
reached $19,743,849 compared with $19,- 
644,541 in 1950, and with the stock com- 
panies writing the bulk of the business. 


Combined 


Burglary 
earned 
38.9% 
in 1950. 
this line 
ratio was 


The 


1951 


compared with 20.7% 


loss 


premiums 
loss rz Atio, 
1950 earned 


42.5%. 


ratio 


However, 


was 
the previous year. 
and theft with $16,901,761 in 
closed the 
two points better than 
premiums in 
were $16,544,656 on which loss 
the glass 


37 4% 


year with 


insurance loss ratio jumped from 44.9% 
on 1950 earned premiums of $6,372,392 to 


48.9% 
1951. 
maker, 
25.0% 


compared 


oiler 


ance scored 


and 

produced 
on earned premiums of $3,943,084 
with 26.1% on 
earned premiums in 1950, 
the lowest 


a 1951 


on $6,322,385 earned premiums in 
machinery, 
loss 


money- 
ratio of 


$3,340,179 
Credit 
loss ratio—7.3% 


insur- 


on earned premium volume of $815,845. 


Stock Cos. 
The 
panies shown 
$406,740,895 in 


and fire 
exhibit 
premiums 


Passed $400,000,000 Mark 


184 stock casualty 
in this 
earned 


com- 
tallied 
and 


total incurred losses of $246,963,350 for 


a loss ratio of 60.7%. 


premium volume of 81 
was $362,867,659 and _ total 
curred were $211,952,770 for 
of 584%. 

Largest line was auto 
which 1951 


$125,036,904. 


Le sses 


loss 


incurred 


In 1950 the earned 
stock 


losses in- 


carriers 


ratio 


liability on 
earned premium volume was 


totaled 


$80,110,002 for 64.1% loss ratio. For 81 
companies in 1950 the earned premium 
total was $113,815,653; losses incurred 
$70,395,822 for 61.9% loss ratio. 

Auto P.D. experience in New York 
last year was worse than in 1950. The 
loss ratio of 61.6% was four points 


higher than in 1950 on earned premium 
volume of $45,621,038. The 1950 earned 
premiums exceeded the $40 million mark. 
Workmen’s compensation experience 
was slightly improved in comparison 
with that of 1950. On earned premium 
volume of $85,160,775 the loss ratio was 
70.1% compared with $75,530,191 in 1950 
on which the loss ratio was 72.8%. For 
liability other than auto the experience 
was worse. Loss ratio was 66.0% on an 
earned premium volume of $46,078,606, 
while in 1950 loss ratio was 61.3% on 
earned premiums of $41,924,539. 
Accident and health production in this 


state topped the $50,000,000 mark last 
year for the stock carriers, of which 
$32,604,839 was in group A. & H. Total 


incurred losses were $27,125,985 for a 
combined loss ratio of 53.6%. This com- 
pares with 1950 earned premiums of 
$35,086,428; incurred losses of $18,513,- 
382, and 52.8% loss ratio. 

For fidelity and surety combined the 
earned premiums totaled $19,387,087 and 
incurred losses $7,232,320 for a total loss 
ratio of 37.3%. This compares with 1950 
earned premiums of $19,284,646 and 
19.5% loss ratio. Burglary and_ theft, 
reflecting improved experience, produced 
38.7% ratio on $16,245,960 earned 
premiums. This compares with 40.1% 
loss ratio on $15,887,035 earned pre- 
miums. 

The glass insurance line Ny a 
loss ratio of 48.9% compared with 44.3% 
in 1950. Earned premiums for 1951 were 
$5,822,742 as against $5,855,879 in 1950. 

3oiler and machinery experience con- 
tinued its 1950 improvement. Total 
earned premiums in this line were 
$2,953,143, incurred $756,544 for 
a loss ratio of 25.6%. This compares 
with 1950 earned premiums of $2,652,801 


le ISS 


losses 


asualty-Surety Results of 
Companies for New York State 


and loss ratio of 


Non-Stock Cos. 


27.7%. 

Produced $178,543,685 
The non-stock carriers, bulk of which 

are mutuals, produced 1951 earned pre- 


miums of $17 8,543,085, compared with 
$152,686,530 in 1950. Their total incurred 


losses of $110,084,937 and loss ratio of 
61.7% compared with $94,817,530 and 
62.1% in 1950. 

With nearly $80 million in earned 
premiums, workmen’s compensation was 
the largest line written here by the 
mutuals. Losses incurred in this line 
were $53,670,743 for a loss ratio of 
67.9%. The 1950 earned premiums were 


$67,513,220, losses incurred totaled $49,- 
287,000 and loss ratio was 73.0% 
Second largest line was auto liability 
which produced $46,631,618 in earned 
premiums. Losses incurred were $24,696,- 
175 for a loss ratio of 53.0%. In 1950 the 


earned premiums were $39,471,607 with 
incurred losses of $21,499,394 for 54.5% 
loss ratio. Auto P.D. showed earned 


premiums of $17,034,996 compared with 
$14,193,496 the year previous. Incurred 
losses totaled $9,338,413 for a loss ratio 
of 548% compared with 52.3% loss ratio 
in 1950. 

For liability other than auto the score 
was $19,096,073 in earned premiums, 
$10,742,649 in losses incurred and 66.7% 
loss ratio. In contrast the 1950 loss ratio 


was 528% on $17,590,520 in earned 
premiums. In Group A. & H. earned 
premiums were $10,797,167, losses in- 


curred $7,365,519 and loss ratio 68.2%. 
3oiler and machinery production nearly 
reached $1,000,000 in earned premiums 
with $230,405 in incurred losses and 
23.3% loss ratio. 

The State Insurance Fund closed 1951 
with $54,412,418 in earned premiums of 


which $2,532,618 represented disability 
benefits (DBL) business. The DBL loss 
ratio was 44.7%. Total losses incurred 


were $46,322,428 for over-all loss ratio 
of 85.1%. The 1950 loss ratio on the 
Fund’s compensation business ($44,614,- 
553) was 85.0%. 
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Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1951 New York State Writings 











Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 

Memwelers AMSUPANCS. «5.50% 666 oo sas sos ao ew ves $37,514,140 $26,407,497 70.4% 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity............. 27,743,090 17,407,064 62.7 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.................... 21,915,893 11,754,575 63.6 
De | 5 rt 21,858,741 12,322,774 56.4 
Contsnental Gasualty: ....<.6oc25 65s sce ge ceo 19,726,259 10,847,882 55.0 
ee 2 a CO, |. 16,676,394 10,922,927 65.5 
Indemnity Insurance of N. A. ............... 14,242,259 7,993,278 56.1 
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Zurich General Accident..................... 11,755,703 8,377,927 71.3 
Massachusetts Bonding ..................... 11,280,829 6,914,182 61.3 
SD NNO Oe o8 oo Gi ones yeas oak ase ode 11,211,118 6,142,150 54.8 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity................... 9,784,414 5,134,744 52.5 
New Amsterdam Casualty.................... 9,554,196 5,703,633 59.7 
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loss P _ ° 
cad other expert is equally well grounded. Your Maryland representative, too, has 
= the judgment, the training, the experience which qualify him to be an author- 
14,- ity On insurance matters. 
eS: You stand to benefit from this man’s knowledge. He can advise you—in 

the face of constantly changing conditions—which types of insurance you need 
to protect your home, your possessions, your business. He can give you the 

Is details of every kind of coverage available. 

Cultivate the Maryland agent or broker in your community. You'll find 
oss his interest in your problems will be that of a friend rather than a business 
atio man. Call on this expert today. A short time with him can bring you a lifetime 
AM of security. 
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4 “Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 

0 

5 

: a MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ae i 

.0 : Baltimore 3, Maryland 

7 

3 4 All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
3 : A 

3 Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 

5 by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 
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MNIMRSEES Suto ea chant woe ea eek ea aes ek Saeee 39,027 9,988 25.6 
“1 | Ute Pe as See ee eae $50,283 $10,430 20.7% 
American Automobile 
Group Accident & Health.................. $416,751 $141,733 34.0% 
Darminen Bonn: = Soe nc cokes eos bee Sec 340,939 277,897 81.5 
Lanmility ther Titan Agto... ..5....6.46.0..4%% 208,933 178,942 85.6 
athe eR aIMNNe Co ee ce at oe ees eke Re 633,477 419,175 66.2 
DSTO NRXI) UB OONIRAEER eas oo eee os is tai wine 231,778 139,895 60.4 
ied OC PS dike be CET TR ee ee er 67,468 12,477 18.5 
SMR pews cee bes cea eeeee ee eke sees su aew 15,207 1,358 89 
REIS 5 So se cee wa cee oes hace ee eco haw ses 8,188 ore eis 
aN. roca baie as seek b eee G eave thas Saw k 16,462 10,539 64.0 
Binviary ann: Det. 65 sis uscssicbowns cen oe oe 61,028 34,658 56.8 
ECO) See eaiate gee ese Coane ee $2,000,231 $1,216,673 60.8% 
American Bonding 
izahility Other Than Auto: 2... 6...055.60.5- $5,416 $2,326 42.9% 
iRHOy 2 oe core ts bones eilkone tea kaeShewoun 101,064 —6,785 6.7 
IE oo sGece nese sana ae tee see ee he seek ies 191,287 29,929 15.6 
BGS cic.crcccecss Seer eee eee ee eee 59,343 43,751 73.7 
Barneiary, ah: PONE. ook. os esecaccscse ay sue 139,174 56,696 41.7 
PME ool keene es eeeu ne tase $496,284 $125,917 25.4% 
American Casualty 
SME oirciek Sac sa cs Sie a Rak DR Ue ak Aes $169,284 $51,152 30.2% 
Group Accident & Health. .....0:......00....08 351,377 208,973 59.5 
PVRS MTD: Co pinsee sw a nee cabo ese eenw ees 130,205 92,771 f Ves 
Liability Other Than Auto.....6:........... 121,347 72,818 60.0 
PAIR REIMER, 8 oho t oor cea coe neascote ness 226,714 160,966 71.0 
Bie So: MPAUENIE: ooo osc ica bucses ens 77,089 47,272 61.3 
P. £2) Somer “What! Autos ois. 0k cscs cas anes 6,792 4,436 65.3 
OEE ES RS SE ee ee ee ae ae ee ee 7,878 23,496 298.2 
IRE catch apanceasssswhans secs see enuswis es 7,493 6,041 80.6 
15 SESS Sic SS 5 sd Parra te ere oy Soe 21,772 24,505 112.6 
Bamnminty ae DRGEE, 6 ks cesisleecenngeawes 83,226 84,807 101.9 
LC 1s) ERASER tego en eC $1,203,177 $777,237 64.6% 
American Central 
OISINGELS one rct ces coor eens cekese Sir eie ees $3,627 $4,515 124.5% 
UC, 5 ER erence eae Ira nena $3,627 $4,515 124.5% 
_ American Credit Indemnity 
ROGIER Gs Re ee ies Cae ee ae he eo $65,233 $27,935 42.8% 
SEC 1 aR aneee ge tee yaa ce ge $65,233 $27,935 42.8% 
American Eagle Fire 
PRMD EIRDISINIEN 8s 5G. os se edn cGe sk ibe celnaae $77,637 $38,575 49.7% 
Auto PERS. RRANAIES ooo eos eas eae bok sewers 28,160 17,243 61.2 
EET. bee enes ee ubS ete LL eke cee 15,195 —1,627 10.7 
CU Ae ORE rl oN Spice SORE $120,992 $54,191 44.8% 
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American Employers’ 


PCIOPRE | Gores canes olan ten bows bab bee Saws 
ERAN as oe nee ai oes Sane we Serine e hao saa 
Group Accident & Mealth:.....scéc0s0.025..- 
Ryne Ss AS0MD) 6525 Seis nsossesson osc 
faapiity Other Vhan Atitos os... <6 os. 6 sss 
AUG: MAUI SuGo tc dutu na eaiauinsacy he sev 
BULO MOP. GOAMACe 32), .65 bso eaeessincs kes 
ao: MOUICE AMAR TANUO s c6.65 2 ieee ob os oars 
PAMCUEOMERY hiss oecrcie wists ese ga ote coos Siew Wee nce alc a 
PURI 8s case cau eciousrs wit cen obaaas ee we 
SUMER idence bee poh eee mbece es Siew beck s 
Burolary ANG “WHEE oo. ods we aus eu se 6 ses oeid's 
BOURT SANG) WLACHINELY o. 40.0 .G1cc6s05 es cs eee 
SoTL CLs Fo Tila aeec ae Ne pt peter ee nee ere 

MOU rene nee ees UA eGh «ick 

American Fidelity & Casualty 

Laapiity “Other Than Auto. 2... 6052556 
PANN EM AUINIEN, 5 oo civesta a ctevce 8 oleae bso woe tbs lee ke 
PASO LOD: DAMIANO Ese ooh osos bene bos whos 
PD MOtner aan AatG..6625.04 550608 ceecsce 

5 LC 12) Peep ke asin Caen Se, Senet 


American Fidelity Fire 
Auto Liability 
PAU” ELON, SIAMIACE. 664.5.500 Gh don ok eh ens 


cc) [pa ney Se a 


American Guarantee & Liability 
Accident 
Health 
Group Accident &' Health. 6.3.5.5... g64. 6.0.00 
Workmen’s Comp. 
iaability, Other Than Auto... ....22.4 <4... 
Auto Liability 
PUT PTOO! AIAMACE o.oo win sca ce cus oem 
Poo MOET Anan. AMO). 2 sccssyses oo ae s5 e 
EL ELS LL MRSS ene at oe en Src game oe oa re tm 
Glass 
Burglary and 
Bower and Macimenrn...45...065556see0565003 


MIGLAL Soo ish Sok ied ek 


American Insurance Co. 
Accident 
Group Accident & Health. ..0:..0....60.4500< 
Workmen’s Comp. 
aability ther Than Auto. .00..4.06.6.0. 000. 
Auto Liability 
PASTE EAU, PD AU AIS oe ods 5 5 Baie oa wid orp ween 
Py, Sommer Ghat PULOs.. soe sucess csuse ess 
Fidelity 
Glass 
Beata celal ARNE lok Uk Sale wisn ss cote ess 
Sprinkler 


(American) Lumbermens Mutual 
Accident 
Group Accident 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Laability Other Dhan Atito.. 4.0.65. .0.6.0.4. 


i  E, * e 


$20,132 
40,539 
88,954 
434,434 
273,633 
715,611 
284,150 
42,135 
34,469 
152,556 
38,805 
77,010 
34,778 
13 


$2,237,219 


$1,191,343 
433,894 


$760 
105 
99.610 
382,652 
256,527 
1,211,228 
458,485 
26,249 
111,535 
42,778 
109,620 
131,810 


1,964 
17,871 


$42,647 


$307,166 
3,479,201 
5,805,787 
1,299,737 





84 WILLIAM STREET 
Telephone Whitehall 
4-6460-|-2-3-4 


16 COURT STREET 
Telephone 
TRiangle 5-2508 


FIRE @ MARINE @ CASUALTY @ AUTOMOBILE 


$6,052 
15,635 
34,291 
347 363 
122,914 
527,506 
207,909 
17,677 
4,883 
60,740 
22,335 
28,868 
3,181 


$1,399,354 


$28,899 
9.048 
—2,161 


$1,060,434 
319,875 


$1,380,309 


- ae 


55,472 
245,278 
190,868 
876,174 
285,072 
7,141 
33,622 
5,964 
41,970 

44,393 


$1,785,954 


70 
13,060 


$23,036 


$147,591 
2,334,425 
4,315,123 
1,136,032 











30.1% 
38.6 
38.5 
80.0 
44.9 
737. 
rip Wa 
42.0 
14.2 
39.8 
57.6 
37.5 
9.1 
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American National Fire 


New York State Experience MODS EMME pet css icles auchaye $2,277 $125 548% 






































PML PE LOD WIAMIMO essen 9 crc dria weak ev se toe 
- , . L RIOR 8s saree Bates hale Saree twaes coc uin 14,110 4,682 33.2 
arne Osses Oss : oe scinenagsecitniiatalicil =— : 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio MBOA Raed 2 keen c Sane bp er ee $17 A 30) $4,979 28.6% 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual (continued) 
Por leiaiiliGyin cack enews suas oheaveis sie 9,417,577 5,280,076 56.1 American Policyholders’ 
Poute: Prop. Damar. 6.8 dss secs ds va eewide-s 3,497,272 1,978,087 56.6 Group Accident & Health................ $23,748 $11,432 48.1% 
P. D. Other Than Aut 22? 816 5327] 03.9 WV OMRON COSC .icicsnd sain ones wo cvvenaass 245,364 257,780 105.1 
gar ag ad OR LS RAIS RSC ISU ah ee Jone — Lratihty Other That Autos... <.5460.2550005 336,243 483,330 143.7 
PACER PE 62 a hick cig vie aie nie eeamineae aida eine dbo pre aimee 67,227 44,437 66.1 PRUROO PT SMMRUIN cl, once Gina ae bo Nee eA eR 148,460 115,555 77.8 
STAY eee Ort ai ier oky Ron Sh namie ee ipa 8,187 sie ee RU ERE OMe DU) Dre wb AIRES © lata ce ictal cial s/s osc'a 6 ets Pahala'e 52,828 26,516 50.2 
PN Ae Oe Ce en 108,066 53,755 49.7. -*P. ‘D. Other Than Auto................se 0, 2,803 —1,768 63.1 
Surelarv 2 of 7 2.7 om oe ; eo : i 
surglary and Theft Bee hese R Ry waorp- cco ddracaicarois 143,479 46,936 32.7 “Fe Re ap $809.17 6 $802 845 110.3% 
| BOVET AUG MNUACIINETV 06.5 oies-s a vioes os hee. tae 362,389 161,744 44.6 
SS oS, CaO ae $24, 718,904 $15,551,477 62.9% American Surety-New York Casualty 
PUG OUROR I Ge ere Se ta eee NS. seo ibe Cue ah ak $2,467 Srsu, 12 Ae 
American Motorists Group Accident & Health. ....46¢66.ccs<cees. 100,277 35,538 35.4 
MN Bo Ae Beis eh ae cw thciysech $157,858 $65,034 sedge Po mae Dag, REP te RE es. some 103.7 
Group Accident & Health.................. 81,484 22,870 ee ee eee ache cea ey 
WVORRINCN S COMIN isis cb soeaele bua coca kin ve 3,506,569 2,537,994 72.4 AtitomP rat. Wamagescssscscd sss dcdanccteacs - 1.200449 1.077.740 83.5 
Paapiaty: Other: ian Att oss ssc. Socios 441,191 396,821 89.9 ie Pe Other Blatie Atte. c. visje ncn easivase sis 177,298 190,493 107.4 
RUA Id 2 earey tas paciasnnkns 3,366,740 1,907,768 dR 0s lil te hae eb ae a ne aig 3.1 
‘- . LS Pt ee en ee eee ta 3 
Adil ETOP: WamIn GOs. oe Svan eakadacsecncse 1,711,431 730,410 42.7 teas” & LPO SERRE PEER PE i aiarne nite 166683 “OS oan re 
P. 49; Other’ Thany AUto...6 04. h dvccw eked scons 92,135 21,534 23.4 Brita iar yr ane MOI. 6. < aesidenice ak ce adeentilaas 423,248 148,705 35.13 
PLU a shes cea eiads tee tote cease even eae eels 7,461 6,418 86.0 —_—— -_ — ~ - 
DN Se siaka take Geen dvianaxecksannewins 4,421 —300 6.8 Total. .........cceceeseceeees $10,248,993 $7,962,708 77.7% 
AG heey oar Bots h lo Genes slayer autor 24,340 15,567 64.0 
2 lary < Theft > ~ > ’ 
| — ~~ ~ sean Le TE a eee re ‘rd rr ar Avex Indemnity 
PAPEL CS AAah Aa Seren ASB DY (aie ini teic ie air sie nie cits, aisle. .es ached a Wotan. COM oor sila Fibs Sas ccrnins $347,572 $186,094 53.5% 
TR "Ta eee So weee  Linbinty Other Bhatt Attics cscccscecex 84,256 54,624 64.8 
Se c > ? y Ot an 54,62 
0.1% Total. ....ssseeeeeeet eee ee ees ‘$9AK,773 $5,710,892 vio! f° nan RnpEEDD 20716 9/276 44.8 
8.6 P eee A PEC PAINE sso wie dtl earcrndeioesewedeeaes 7,99. 55.2 
2 4 American Mutual Liability ep oe ee i ‘ a 7 Ber 55.2 
0 MIE aves a ict e yates davennunsins $25,239 $5,939 ig me's gle alt ihe ea ese acl eae ry 46.2 
19 Health ES PRL RU CS LTR CREE ECC EET 39, 275 26,491 67.5 ine | Theft Meth St he > 035} | Ss as bs 0 
37 Group Ac CEG OE PEA oie siors acs ba case cere 953,335 612,503 64.2 re na eam Aahinecy Wincey: 0 af og ae “S797 3133 37 ? 
wy) Vico SIDS | ylac occ oe vera iace'e woe as eee aie 8,938,223 7,086,693 79.3 : i eT ie per eng tte ny mee a zien 
wr Liagitty: Otter Phan Auto... s6.sc0sie+sc0ans 1,025,447 788,230 76.9 oy. gene = $577 365 4 Rey, 
3 Mi MN oie cueing oxicaveyacvivos 1,057,433 636,724 60.2 Potal......+.-.eeeeeeeeeeeees $506,540 $277,365 ABT 
2 PUG IE NOP MOAI O's 656s) sca sere tase plots sid vseneie) 6s 439,048 270,341 61.6 
6 a: OERGE MAT PAULO asics sctoens sieuen 307,859 214,676 69.7 Associated Indemnity j 
es RE TC Eg a seat ice Oe PN Se a a RE AP 33,295 16,199 48.7 Group Accident & Health. ...........2.6000: $1,973 $2,619 132.7% 
1 (Glen ee ind Eh clin 97 ph ate oes oe Le at Li 8.489 4,430 S22 Workmet $s Como. o6.cccc.ccévescscscecececes 822,1°9 949.731 115.5 
j i SEIIOPAT NY OSRIAELY ALONG Goats Gsm ce litcliiauin eee od Stele 29,349 9 322 31.8 Liability “Other That Anton: o.csisiccacgasesvecs 80,537 60.031 111.8 
a 1 i as ——_—__—— - PNTEEO LALMNEY a so tnd wird Go Se nee see os ciceeedans 106,531 56.736 53.3 
) =e 4 | RN a ei eh a ae ne $12,856,992 $9,671,548 75.2% FE EO, IANA DO Soa. SS evrain aco slnare seco 36,713 16,118 43.9 
8% | 
Ws 
5 aes “=e 
He 2 
4 Fret es SOUS, 
8% 
0% 
7 


: SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 


t 
: 75 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-7440 | 














y 
} Underwriting Specialists 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS—INSURANCE CONTRACTS for 





Me FORGERY BONDS UNUSUAL NEEDS 
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° MEO RTT te, 0) 11) | eaten 9,453 2,638 27.9 
‘Sittin: aia State Experience Liability Other Than Auto.................. 8,109 9,126 112.5 
PANNE AEN os. fo oe a eeies sabi eo Soe se 77,518 25,584 33.0 
MG Sr, ADAMIAOE os S555 os os os 2 oss bos oes 30,035 16,177 53.9 
: 5 : Earned Losses Loss F799; AOENEE A ON UE «oo ow avu Soles Se See dos 855 1,100 128.7 
Associated Indemnity (continued) Premiums Incurred Ratio Fidelity 79 ee 
» Ty Se ee ee 20.765 7 977 , RG PR cues goncnien ints anos hemeen mere eunes 24 athe ote 
pg suai ened ieee eae eal ens eae wo ctia cadge ESRI IRORS ak open 968 200 20.7 
_ $31 EVE gaee tc Wiles L: 0c fag ge a en re ga 1,519 1,384 91.1 
WAC ES eer ed es $1,068,726 $1,133,108 106.0%  SPrinkler .............. ee cess ee ee ee ee ees 6,993 8 1 
1 BER Pet Rea Sy RRS arte 5 $56,55; 7% 
ee ene ae ce C1) Greg See ee ere ra ie $135 6. 34 $56,553 41.79 
PME ER och <a Sheer eer e hha ia ake wee sues $1,926 > ae British American Assurance 
i" — parce MIE cc ssacechacaveaandeulsapevecds $3,808 $86 2.3% 
EOLA cS er she iGuheeebesn sas $1,926 ae eee 5 
sO) 17) a eae ieee ey ae er erga $3,808 $86 2.3% 
Atlantic Mutual = 
Group Accident & Health................... $372,640 $149,441 40.1% British General m , 
[AE YS Os RS CC aR eat eo a a 835,029 623,030 74.6 OPTINKIEL 6. os ees eee ee eet s eee es ee sees $347 $4,046 1165.9% 
laability Other Than Auto.............060.06- 276,104 142,296 51.5 a a ms 
I cr cin vebaassaek 1,088,250 458.261 42.1 Ec $347 $4,046 165.9% 
REG “EWN SOANARE. oor s sion cn asesuddescawe 357,466 139,163 38.9 : : 
P. D. Other Than Auto.............000e0e0e- 24,671 9.831 39.8 _ California Insurance Co. a 
MN ernie hee. pice ey oan ye veges iw 36,578 10,600 29.0 TRON, Fated take mh capbcnnasencakees oo pSeen $2,637 $.... 20% 
rey AN) SENG 2 oss. bay ce uk sdane cae 70,184 34,220 48.8 : ee 
STA TILES Se RCE nd OF ee eee 18,999 753 4.0 Total.............sbeeeeeeees $2,637 $.... 111 Ge 
DR hep t retake tsdyals $3,079,921 $1,567,595 50.9% Camden Fire 
PO RUIERET, » ore ees cee ok Se eee ne basses $6,516 —$2,811 43.1% 
a ° Th ec 
"os ugaaap eee tl re ee $4,744 $532 11.2% ssc dks as data a. ae hates 
= pe 7 PER ERY Car & General 
BAe Caen anent Senne ye si $532 OO ME ogo a csg.ta ¢p5isainb np eevee nds $147 —$229 155.8% 
. Grin Accident ir FUCA so e.as oes 6 5 once Sees 6,392 2,256 S510 
; Automobile of Hartford ve es 52 PV IOTERNS MOOD. Gio 6o.2S 4.08 oe 6 eee Ogos 65,479 37,830 57.8 
P. D. Other Than Auto..........+eseeeee eee. $689 $76 11.0% Liability Other Than Auto...............2... 18,818 7,277 38.7 
SOIMTIESED, Ay ce bee suid sev no tsowe as ay eao'e wea 3,877 3,701 95.5 MitiS LE) Ten ee ns eens anes 133,848 66,062 49.4 
- es See EE AMG ED PAMIAUE: o.sclc.nci0s cokwoicheads as 46,958 27,099 57.7 
Potal. so... eee eect eee ences $4,566 $3,777 82.7% Pp. D. Other Than Auto...........0..000-008- 1,312 207 15.8 
AS Seca ay cau he eee eee tie See east 1,729 5,396 312.1 
Bankers Indemnity BSENR ERI Ae  e e ai Wis an Ses Beck esi te is hr ies 10,697 —810 7.6 
RIMPRE eae t ao tsahe tener chon ak ececelsesce.-< $7,624 $1,902 PIT MNGARES Ere o oat Se Oe on Ee eC a eco bees 2306 671 29.1 
DRM a ethene Aenea Sint sashes athe Gians 1,698 1,150 67.7 Bitar ean MUP are ancau uabono cs os sss +> = 74080. Sees 
Group Accident Rr ENNDS Sao es aus e 42,858 19,335 45.1 Boner nd MIMCHUREEY <4 orcscseeaccnseeesieeses, | A~Geoues 4,889 
WUNNIMINIRN TS ROBIN: hoc ncs cos ccc Sesc um ca sm so 599,442 574,017 95.8 == So —_——- 
laawitty ther Than Auto... 2... 6.6.056006. 355,575 226,706 63.8 BentalS = Chs meets san aunnase $295,150 $140,870 47.7% 
RSE ROR! oink ua soa anupieceececesscurs 1,172,948 589,683 50.3 
AM) EOD: BIAINARE sso sic s a 05 e5de sek scases 429,530 293,136 68.2 Central States Fire 
P. D. Other Than Ate PEA ae ety sae Neos eS 38,924 8,715 22.4 SST) fe ORE Sad a A Weyer Sear Sor See een aver $1,094 $1,547 141.4% 
Pagenty ... 5. wees Caicos abies Wass oerwes 599 72 12.0 - res ae 
MR ee acer ecs er eek S Oa ea Oe he wte 69,578 35,805 51.5 MMSAL Suh oe an ceases nua 4 $1,094 $1,547 141.4% 
aay PPI. oo Sc siws sak bbuwass 6 273,796 101,839 37.2 
——_—- _ - —— ee Central Surety & Insurance 
LC 1 Ree ey eae Rec he a eee $2,992,572 $1,852,360 61.9% AOR ais Sabie sick nih aie ies cies viaae eo $3,923 $3,711 94.6% 
RTOS CEr 1) Sn ee ee are paged Se oor Ae 
Boston Insurance Co. Liapilitysotmer Dhan Auto. .-....5- + .050-555- 06,078 2959) 52, 
SNRPEOER EE CATON cat On Lt CREE Oa e got. $81 $336 44.8% AS Ce CASTS Zee gee SRE EE Nee ey eee nee 275,763 161,160 58.4 
; Grim eran) IMANIACE osc ose ecaisaemrete vue en's 95,015 70,052 73.7 
more: eilina fae Ne Ps eee ee RCA Gh 7,742 2,654 34.3 





Problems of the Agent 


The agent has a difficult job. Being 


the middle man, he has two partners to : er 
please: the customer and his compa- You ean REDUCE your burglary and theft LOSS RATIO 


nies. 
The customers will not be happy with- 
ine servece end. satisfactory benehts, It pays to know what type of protection to expect from safes and 
The company will not be happy with- 
a ee ae i he chests. Send for free informative booklet, “The Meaning of the 
good insureds (moral, physical and fi ! abels 29 


nancial) for whom insurance is pro- 
vided for various types of losses. The 
company looks with favor upon the 
agency that has the “spread” of pre- 
miums among all casualty lines which 
will probably be sufficient to carry them 
over a bad year in any one or two 
lines of casualty business. 

Yes, an agent does have problems 
just like everyone else. But having 
them does not mean they are insur- 
mountable obstacles, or even as repre- 
senting opposed interests and. differ- 
ences. Rather—they are fundamental, 
basic concerns of everyone in the in- 
surance industry. As such, they have to 


Armored steel 
money chest in 
concrete block 
for burglary pro- 
tection. Record safe for 


fire protection, 





Carries Under- 


Insist on Mosler Armored Steel writers’ Labora- 





be considered by both the agent and tl fe 
ee s he represents for the purpose Money Chests for protection of tories “A” Label. 
of carrying on a successful business en- r ‘ 

terprise. E arl C. Trefry, Production Su- cash and valuables. 

pervisor, in “Employers Pioneer,” Em 





ployers’ Group Insurance Cos 
Set ea Sake IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 
Is It Client or Gans? 


What's the difference between a client te sler Safe ” Lompuny 
3 ? Alan D. Hecht, CLU, 3 Since 1848 


and a customer: 





of the Jerome Apple Co., Baltimore 

f the Jerome Apple Co. Baltimore, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

makes this distinction: “You make a 

oa Bad Ler a pd po i Branches and dealers in principal cities 

him in all the lines of insurance he World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 





should have.”—Travelers’ “Protection.” 
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New York State Experience Fifteen Leading Non-Stock Companies 
ogee — In 1951 New York State Writings 

















Premiums Incurred Ratio 
on" shied & penne (continued) 15.607 8.022 s14 te eae ees ae $36,867,610 $27,095,098 73.5% 
ee at 5, ae 32,611 14,656 449 (American) Lumbermens .................... 24,718,904 15,551,477 62.9 
CLS Ane erie VOL PG eae Ok A a ae OP 19,966 15,707 78.7 Employers Mutual Liability of Wis. ......... 15,183,457 9,144,305 60.2 
Burglary and. THEI. ..6.0 is scleaigaisene vg.ee 22s 54,878 18,720 34.1 Ulticaitniee ek 13,334,417 7,761,350 58.2 
ad F re am 5 American Mutual Liability.................. 12,856,992 9,671,548 75.2 
1 B07 "RID ase eS ee a 2,530 72,807 OOAY —s pists 
ota $782,5 +4 ° Merchants Mutual .......................... 7,689,365 3,680,080 47.9 
Century Indemnity ; Michigan Mutual Liability................... 5,552,925 3,061,169 55.1 
Fever 2° pea patig a a RY A Ba eae a ea $125,378 $33,413 26.6% Pe | a 5,468,790 3,001,382 54.9 
Health Ris eis ee aS eas ints = SIaIcIeUaie asc) 2a Wea envi c:= Sate 5,440 —487 9.0 Commesinn Bites: _.............:.... 5,383,312 2.623.630 48.7 
Group Accident 2: HeAlGie. ..6606.8%.6occ ee cs ciasse 311,676 109,445 35.1 Publi Sip Ga ee ’ — . 
Wi Rere lens (1 cM Go) 1 See a a 1,906,488 1,213,661 63.7 ublic Service Mutual....................... 4,580,980 2,297,666 50.2 
laity OCner LAR A160 25.05 6 6c.0s occ ciee cine 1,118,848 499,314 44.6 National Grange Mutual..................... 4,346,269 2,226,029 51.2 
Auto Liability BS TSO EES OEE Re odouace 1,994,000 59.4 Empire Mutual Casualty..................... 3,962,617 2,345,750 59.2 
Auto Prop. Damage PRE ae es oars oie, oruo acts 1.227.513 744,225 60.6 Lamubur Mintend Casually. .........-....0.005- 3,433,073 2,084,114 60.7 
Re Dek Goi aad [pach aes 9 6) 0 a a ee 100,727 58,920 58.5 
Sg Figen sehen op ae aaa naereene 233,697 72,860 31.2 _Interboro Mutual ........................... 3,219,273 1,539,005 47.8 
SEE ST9 SESE NS NA A ASA ee ek VON rer ener 223,761 37,183 16.6 Greater New York Taxpayers................ 3,199,294 1,524,696 47.7 
OR ieee rete ria seas ndadisudeseewacuaes 3oh 189,824 107,375 56.6 on PETITE EOE NIN DI nt SWS 
Burglary sands Oeil os mincaactavee cacae pescwees 420,646 126,696 30.1 
: = Group Accident Sc Healthy. .c0cussccicnecnees 12,864 6,090 47.3 
dro | Laat Sr ulna ear ee cea $9,221,196 $4,996,605 42% Workmen's Comp. ......- 00.2 cccse0sscaeset 127,648 —23,424 18.4 
Eiabiity Other Than Antes occ. s:000.scesicaenes 104,173 35,574 4.1 
Citizens Casualty PO UOMO Ee FABER EUR a, csc hors os cose es ee baw tse 234,769 127,494 54.3 
Group Accident Gc Pealtn. 266.6062. esess $20,206 $5,701 28.2% PRUE, EOD LIAIMAS Os oo f5.c cis 0s s.cnciee do ivie es ba cles 83,792 51,796 61.8 
AEE MNN EES CONII DN gh o'c5 cone als 316 ob 39 Gos eles olde 92,024 53,216 57.8 x D. UCR TE ae REO oso cb nse avecioree wad 5,094 —159 3.1 
Daapiity, oie: Phan Auvito: .056c0<0s00c2<0- 5 31,177 28,053 54.8 PRG GIE VERE Iie ia sn aiecsia cies othe es katleaapree ipa doe aed 27,741 857 3.1 
PAUL ron CULE) byt ir ae Ree Ee 96,751 65,220 67.4 me Ao OO Ps a ie Pe NER A aE 46,290 1,208 2.6 
Auto Prop, MIAN er et ihe ate cod oe 30,205 21,042 69.7 Cee a ee es a safari eve olulen stata cme welt ee amisne ns eee 14,625 5,286 36.1 
ea ter i ARNO es isia sd a S.asiaecleo eens 876 1,405 160.4 Dine: AN DREUE oe osienesccecinesicnarnnses 37,062 5,829 15.7 
ds soe ane ego ta medentres 1,705 E213 71.1 Baler and Gracnwiery ss 25h 6o les ka es eencsas 20,270 3,739 18.4 
Reta he ~ $202.944 $178,850 61.1% oO RS Se eee $727,270 $218,984 30.1% 
Citizens Insurance of N. J. — Ain Columbia Insurance Co. 
Auto Liability .............e eee e eee eee eee ee 2,904 $4,798 Eo GN anit kan eucnanwhadiags abae $2,384 $746 31.3% 
NCO rend £3 0) oye OE 0 7 a ar 1,037 1,533 147.8 : <, eves 
Bwemiaiy> ANG REM. coc cccds i rcenen-dsine sees eee oe TR NAR mci Sabon ack Re warkhendmeer $2,384 $746 31.3% 
SNOT ree esr sre sean iar Fag > - Cees 
mi eat. pena es ee Commerce Insurance Co. 
SCLC) LS Ee Ni ee ai ae OAs $11,436 $6,331 55.4% MMMM occa nansuaseawniddcindeaucod $1,378 $50 3.6% 
Columbia Casualty " Tot:  @1 378 gen 236% 
PN" Seed pi Ae EOP RE Re $11,411 $4,435 38.9% SOP eka tinaes te nemevtie wien s Laces $50 3.6 
BE isie rere Sis Se haa ta aise ise icp aie omic eee 1,537 259 16.9 (Continued on Page 25) 
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1952 Spells Cisne and Big 
Opportunity for Alert Producers 


Increased Production and Higher Rates Enabling Brokers and 
Agents to Ride Inflationary Wave; But Aggressive 
Selling Needed in Large Unsold Markets 











fidelity contracts, principally individual 
and schedule, which are not standardized. 
These are, however, generaly outlined in 
the rate manual. 

60% Reduction in Rates Since 1936 

Fidelity rates appear in the Surety 
Association’s rate manual which likewise 
has been thoroughly revised in recent 
years. Since 1936 premium rates for 
bankers blanket and commercial blanket 
bonds have been reduced approximately 
60%. The insurance and protective com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Associa- 


tion, in its semi-annual report on April 

By WALTER F. Brooks 22, 1952, commented in part as follows: 

“".. the present schedules of premium 

O . ates te) : > lowest level: 

Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, New York Department endl eb cngeg siren: lowest levels 
Rates are stable and attractive and 

Although the cost of living has in- have not been arny — eat age 
creased 88% since 1940, fire and casualty in many years. It has been possible to 
insurance premium writings in New Facts About the Author keep rates stable despite an estimated 
York State have increased 206% during Walter Bo Rrocks sas ibniian donee a ig in claim ie aed since 
this period. This tremendous production ter, Vt. in 1914, and attended school cae . 50%) hes pig - 9 s — 
increase represents both an opportunity there. Later in the 1932-34 period he ole Seite is her hea o coe wide 2p- 
and a challenge to insurance brokers attended Albany Business College major- Pp roe oO i gaat doing kine eal 
me agents. First and foremost, the ing in accounting and business admin- sisebt deine on a Po ageea 


gain in writings has enabled producers, 


istration. 





subject to ex <perience discounts regard- 


who are receiving approximately the After spending five years with several WALTER F. BROOKS “he f the f : Pre f 
same rates of commission as they did fire insurance companies, he was ap- at , ; wer $150 ee a 4 
in 1940, to ride_ the crest of the infla- pointed an examiner in the New York ; ; “ete under gers peor gt e vam 
tionary wave. Secondly, they have the  Jycyrance Department in March, 1939, broker, which is purely a ratio and does i anket oe oe anc b te ‘corre- 
opportunity today for increasing imsur- and served in its complaint bureau until 0° reflect the amount of business which fh ep phages Sen ts tame red 

5 are s ve ~xperience 








is coming from soliciting agents, reveals 

















ance sales in the profitable lines which paces q : 
are still desirable to the companies, but ring Wig i See one that the amount of premiums per broker discounts based on amount of annual 
in order to do so producers must forget  yntil 1945 when he rejoined the Depart- 4S continuously been increasing. Pre- Premiums. The same plan is applied to 
their “order taking” of bygone years ment. : miums per broker rose from $218,000 in ee a wr companies 
and do some aggressive selling. That is Since February, 1946, Mr. Brooks has 1940 to $385,000 in 1950 and to $421,000 en Sika wae ife insurance wit 
the challenge of 1952. acted in an administrative capacity in 1 1951—a 9% increase during 1951 alone, panies blanket bond No. 25L and sma 
Significance of Substantial 1951 the Aikaar olive Tie’ wes sails As. “S00 = SPS docceee dace OD loan companies blanket bond No. 26. Also 
Rate Increases sistant Deputy Superintendent ‘on July These ratios indicate that more fire €¢ligible for experience rating are the 
In analyzing the opportunities for pro- 1 1949 Acting ‘Deputy Superintendent and casualty insurance is being brokered railroad blanket bond, risks covering 
ducers in 1952 the figures reported in oy September 15 1949, and Deputy Su- today than ever before. In spite of the domestic salaried officers and employes 
the annual statements of fire and casu- perintendent on April 1, 1950. tight casualty insurance market, there at anc gga reg A taking = 
alty companies for 1951 are very inter- ; se has still been a substantial increase. UNCfassined fate with an aggregate 
esting. + peewee written in New York These figures give the key to the alert liability of $100,000 or more, certain 
State last year by the casualty compa- ee ; é ; producer as to which lines of insurance classified risks where so specified in the 
nies increased 20% to $742 million, while es pay Hort ag Phe i result, the com he should direct his efforts during 1952 | Manuz ul and foreign risks where the ag- 
premiums written by the fire companies oie se i gy ea Selective a theit to develop more volume and, in turn, 8tegate liability is $250,000 or more. 
went ahead 15% to $459 million. underwriting. Faced with this situation, more commission dollars for himself. Phe amount or experience discount is 
1s - ail aamciee aminnaes tees as brokers and agents should turn to other BP te SOS secured by application to the company. 
been an increase of 206% in premium lines which Oe ee desirable and Unlike rating plans sp other lines, there 
pittines ia Sere and cavacliy tines desing which, in turn, will cement their rela- Why Not Fidelity? is no debit rating. The rate is either 
the 1940-1951 period, as indicated in the tionships with insurers. et business manual or manual subject to an ex- 
idite which appears on tis poce. A they | produce in the profitable lines will (Continued from Page 8) perience discount. 
breakdown by lines of insurance reveals eran to offset the unprofitable lines. : ; 4 Special Points About Rating 
that in this period accident and health By adapting himself to these changing basis so that coverage is not wiped out Sisietat 2 -— “agen * 
wolame aucreased by 742%: auto PD by C2 itions, the producer will continue to as_respect new separate losses. . pecial points about the rating de- 
506%: aircraft by 272%; inland marine find himselt adequately protected against 1 here is no restoration premium. — Feecsnag ve Ss lenis ” et 
by 338%: auto physical damage by the changing economy. On the other 6. Discovery period applies after can- Ail flehit “i a. cere basis. j 
308% ; sprinkler leakage by 394%: auto hand, the agent or broker who fails to — of the bond as an entirety. oi | — $y perry ae ‘3 og 
liability by 307%; plate glass by 152%; take advantage of newer types of cover- . Continuity as respects prior cover- On a : iree-year ted at 2% times the 
burglary and theft by 182%; workmen’s @8¢ and combination of coverages, will ape is given automatically in the bond aca premium. This protects the em- 
compensation by 180%; liability other not enjoy the increased commission dol- form. he ; Re lane . phager Neem poshine maeenses te ta8 
than auto by 122%: fidelity and surety lars that are available to wide-awake Positive identification of employes during the three years and at the same 
by 53%, and fire insurance by 144% s producers. unnecessary—losses caused by one or time gives him the benefit of any de- 
Greatest percentage of i ee : When fire and casualty agents were — more unidentified employes are covered Creases that may occur during that pe- 
iawn. an dhe. extended coverare tine 2" licensed in 1913 there were 13,326 provided the insured reasonably estab- ~— TI : I 
where the premium volume jumped from licensed agents whereas today there are lishes that the loss was due to a dis- 1€ a rating plans permit 
$1 227.000 in 1940 to $28,165,000 in 1951 #PProximately 17,000, an increase of 22%. honest act coming within the provisions upward adjustment of experience credit 
far an over-all gain of 2195% sncrease. li is gee a pager retegr are re- ae tase ; a lan ae Ge if ex- 
° . garding brokers, it indicates la lere . eae salvage—In case the insurec - SS) nt. 
i eae or exe a has been a 171% increase in the num-_ incurs a loss in excess of the blanket 4. euioeee discounts eos applied 
with that of 1950 gives an up-to-date ber acticin ee ss satin rage first oe to - Sat ke tee 
eee : bs : re : remiums Per Broker Have imburse the insured in full before the r pas avorable expe ce 
Sdiatnrs ice lag Mle cage we elt Steadily Increased underwriter participates in the salvage the ofp eens charge for future coverage. 
: . j . sy ' However, the amount of fire and casu- or recovery. In handling fidelity, risks are divided 
A perusal of the table will indicate that alt heed. ee ee el In additi i a sia aaa aie % 
in some-lines the premium rates have “ty premiums written per insurance n addition, there are other available (Continued on Page 33) 
been substantially increased. This par- a = as 
tially accounts for the increased pre- ° ° . ‘ 
eet teas Mage: ke ackae Maes Increase in Premiums Written in New York State, 1940-1950 and 1950-1951 
the producers have an opportunity for 
cider sales effort as ie exists a (All Amounts in Thousands of Dollars) 
large unsold market for many types Average * 
of coverage. The greatest opportunities Increase 
in the unsold market are among the fol- Line of Insurance —Premiums Written— —Per Cent Increase— in Rates 
lowing lines: Comprehensive personal 1949 1950 1951 1940-50 1940-51 1950-51 1940-51 
liability, residence liability, personal A. Extended Coverage ................. $ 1227 $ 20,686 $ 28,165 1,600 2,195 36 + 100% 
& H. insurance, fidelity bonds and open Accident & Health ................. 21,700 130,177 182,696 500 742 40 
stock burglary Auto 4 BP ake A eo eae Shee 11,381 58,253 68,950 400 506 18 +150 
Shere are also niany new Combina- GAwKPare 228.5 os esccs cs ceekew essen 671 3,447 2,494 400 272 —28 — 20 
tions of fire and casualty coverages Inland Marine ...................... 13,624 55,263 59,721 300 338 7 a 
being introduced in the package form Auto Physical Damage ............. 21,485 82,992 87,634 285 308 5 + 90 
type of policy which develop additional Sprinkler Leakage .................. 823 2,857 4,067 250 394 42 See 
premium volume. Therefore, the aggres- Steam Boiler .....................+- 1,367 4,535 4,353 230 218 —4 + 47+ 
Sive producer can create in his pros- Auto Liability ...................00% 47,144 157,565 191,766 230 307 23 + 67 
pect’s mind the desire.for these com- Plate Glass ...................2.000. 2,565 6,398 6,452 150 152 1 +138 
bination coverages which will more ade- Burglary & Theft .................. 6,508 16,759 18,329 150 182 9 — 2 
quately protect his possessions against Workmen’s Compensation .......... 79,741 188,497 223,663 135 180 19 + 18 
the contingencies that may arise. EO fer ee ee eee 72,715 156,168 177,751 115 144 14 — 3 
When Certain Lines Become Liability Other Than Auto ......... 32,368 62,026 71,905 100 122 16 + 10 
Unprofitable ee Se eae 15,003 18,818 22,911 25 53 22 — 20 
_ The producer should not feel that he All Lines (Fire Casualty) ....... 392,013 1,016,563 1,200,505 160 206 18 ‘ 
is up against an impossible dilemma - 
when certain lincs of insurance become * Estimated. + Includes 1952. 
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A Long Term Sales and Advertising Program 


For a Fire-Casualty Company With Vision 


For a long time now, professional ad- 
vertising and the fire-casualty insurance 
business have been flirting with each 
other. 

It seems time they got married—or at 
least engaged! 

The results of such a merger would 
be amazing. It would mark the end of 
naive, amateurish efforts which now 
seem to predominate. It would mark the 
beginning of a blending of talents in 
two very important and public spirited 
businesses. 

At the risk of being called a visionary 
(which I am), let me outline some of 
the things that should happen and would 
happen were insurance and advertising 
to embrace each other in wholehearted 
cooperation. 

First, there would be long term plan- 
ning. Successful advertising, like any 
other form of constructive effort, must 
start in the mind of its creator and then 
be carried to finished form through suc- 
cessive stages of visualization, prelim- 
inary models, trial runs and finally a 
perfected form. 

If these stages are to be hurried, if 
signals are to be changed every few 
weeks, if a change of heart occurs with 
every windstorm or fire, a_ successful 
plan cannot result. 


Must Adhere to Fundamentals 


The plan must adhere to fundamen- 
tals. Executives should leave detail to 
the expert fashioners of advertising and 
concentrate on their own objectives. 
Once these are thrashed out and plainly 
stated, the job of professional advertis- 
ing counsellor is e asy. 

There are hundreds of ways to drama- 
tize each central theme in an over-all 
program. No one way is best or perfect, 
but if capably done, any one can be 
successtul. 

Clear thinking is needed at this stage 
of the planning to avoid the complica- 
tions of hair- splitting and hair-pulling 
that will follow, if the master blueprint 
is not objectively and carefully fash- 
ioned. 

Long term planning means just that. 
A carpet manufacturer has stuck with a 
style and a theme for five years. Just 
now it is beginning to pay off. The 
Telephone Company has not changed its 
approach in a generation. It is ~ most 
successful campaign in existence. A dia- 
mond producer has but one objective: 
to keep these gems a part of the cere- 
mony of getting engaged and married. 
Its advertising has been phenomenally 
successful. 


Wanted: A Company President 
With Faith 


Where can we find a property insur- 
ance advertiser with such faith? In the 
wedding of talents I’m talking about, 
some bold and _ progressive insurance 
president will give his advertising man- 
ager authority to make such long term 
commitments and then refuse to inter- 
fere because one of his executives gets 
an idea in the middle of the night. 

A long term sales plan including ad- 
vertising will be drawn up by this ideal 
insurance company and will be made 
impregnable to the fluctuations of the 
business cycle. After all, we don’t advise 
policyholders to cancel their policies in 
times of falling stock market prices. 
Why should we allow ourselves to can- 
cel advertising—the thing that insures 
future sales and income—under the same 
conditions ? 


ning is next year’s profit potential! 

Having arrived at the basic plan 
based upon tested objectives, the path 
is clear. 


This ideal company (does it exist to- 
day?) will not be influenced by the 
underwriting approach to advertising. 
The executives who came up through 
the ranks of fieldmen and underwriters National advertising is not a luxury 
will not be permitted to decide that be- for a company which is entered in every 
cause a line of business is showing an  ctate. It is necessary to progress, if not 
underwriting Joss this year, it should curyive. The extent of this program 
not be advertised. can be decided only after the soul 

When Adsertislng Ie: Neoded Most ie Nig and careful calculation that 

eads to the preparation of a budget. 


The ways to make a class profitable My ideal company (I’m coming to like 














Advocacy of a long term sales and advertising program for fire-casualty com- 
panies which would be impregnable to fluctuations of the business cycle and unin- 
fluenced by underwriting profit or loss, is set forth in the following article. The 
author, an insurance advertising man of many years of experience, has set up a 
plan of action involving national, trade paper and newspaper advertising, radio and 
television, and including a magazine for the agent and for company employes. He 
maintains that such a well balanced program will achieve the best results if some 
“ideal company” in boldly adopting it were to permit insurance and professional 
advertising “to embrace each other in wholehearted cooperation.” 

This program is decidedly worth careful study and consideration. However, in 
describing its features, the author does not wish to reveal his identity because, as 
he puts it, “I am writing for the benefit of the entire industry and do not want my 
idealism to be corrupted by being hitched to any one company’s cart.” 








it better all the time) will devote a per- 
(2) to get more premium volume and centage of its net premium income to 
advertising and, if it has growth prob- 
: ‘ lems, or ambitions to become a leader 
help to accomplish that result. It is in the business, will add a little to the 
needed most when a line is showing red commonly accepted percentage point of 


are (1) to reduce losses or expenses and 


greater spread of risk. Advertising can 


heures. about 005 to provide for the future. 
Bear in mind, too, that the underwrit- Bear in mind that a good advertising 

ing results you read today are last year’s budget is never based on profits either 

history; the advertising you are plan- earned or anticipated, because a _ pro- 


gram of growth should not be turned 
on and off like a spigot used only in 
emergencies. 


Promote Lines Where Facilities 
Are Superior 


In addition to a program of advertis- 
ing designed to reach the general pub- 
lic, through magazines, newspapers, 
radio or any other medium that will 
accomplish objectives, this ideal com- 
pany should provide for specialized ad- 
vertising to promote lines in which it 
has demonstrated superior facilities. Its 
national advertising will be broad _ be- 
cause it will be addressed to all the 
families in the nation. If it has a mes- 
sage to business executives, to bankers, 
or to chain store operators, it may want 
to supplement national advertising with 
highly specialized sales messages. 

This is predicated upon the one fact 
that the company can afford to do the 
job superlatively well. Nothing is so 
wasteful as advertising that is insuff- 
cient to do the job—or scattered so thin 
that it fails to make an impression. 

A public relations plan should be in- 
tegrated with national and supplemental 
advertising. In some definitions, adver- 
tising is a definite part of public rela- 
tions which embraces, of course, agency 
relations and employe relations. 

To advance agency relations, this 
paragon company will need a _ vehicle 
of communication between the company 
and all its agents and the brokers from 
whom it receives business. This vehicle 
should be a newspaper or magazine 
edited for the agent, not just reflecting 
home office hobbies or devoted to intra- 
company problems, but concerned largely 
with down-to-earth, helpful sales sug- 
gestions. At the same time, it should 


(Continued on Page 24) 











Mr. General Insurance Broker: 


& Health include: 


ACCIDENT 
Non-Cancellable 
Regular 
Trip—World Wide 
Aviation—World Wide 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
Lifetime Benefit 
Level Premium 
Overage to Age 75 


Lloyd Vosseller, President 

Julius L. Ullman, Exec. Vice Pres. 
Ernest A. Copeland, Vice Pres. 
Irving Schuck, Vice Pres. 

Martin Raber, Vice Pres. and Treas. 


FIRE « BONDS 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








Close the door to competition by delivering our complete, modern accident and sick- 
ness insurance to your clients before your competitor does. Our unexcelled facilities in Accident 


HOSPITALIZATION 
Individual and Family 
Employee Group 


SPECIAL RISK 
Camp — Athletic Team 
Loss of Performance 
and other Special Risks 
Death & Dismemberment to $200,000 


DISABILITY 
N. Y. and N. J. 


AND Complete Multiple Line Facilities 


IDA. 24 ¥& S$ Andrew L. Bumby, Ass’t Treas. 
: i; Persian Sapam 
GeneRAL AGENTS ann UNDERWRITERS 


CASUALTY +¢ DISABILITY « MARINE « LIFE 
PERRIN BUILDING, 75 MAIDEN LANE 
HAnover 2-4044 


John A. Meyer, Secretary 
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a Long Term Program can reach these families at a fraction offices. But that is the strength of the $333 000 Damage Award 
f i : 5 f ’ 


of the cost of reaching them by any American Agency System—a network of 





(Continued from Page 23) other means; even the two-cent post- independent business men with the com- Huge damage awards continue to be 
incorporate news of the company’s field card is wasteful when calculated on a bined resources of many big companies a dark cloud in the outlook for under- 
perecnne! and ie heedeatten witihine’ wliiaat national scale. ; all striving to serve the public and pro- writing profit in the liability lines. A 
the company’s facilities. Such a medium a _ No Magic Formula ; mote peace of mind, with the agent on prime example occurred recently when 
does sot compete with the many excel Therefore, the agent should dovetail the ground, strategically placed to rep- damages of $333,000 were given to a 
lent fasatance t¢ade papers: bat suppie- his advertising with that of the com- resent the company but to serve the 19-year-old man for injuries sustained 
hth’ Mikes dia dadkon hae veuaniees panies which he represents. He should — insured. when he dived off the municipal pier 
ice aati: not try to scll insurance or policies, but And so it will be when insurance and at Huntington Beach, Cal. The verdict 

. should concentrate upon his own office, advertising get together on a lifetime went against the city and its insurance 
Insurance Trade Papers Important its facilities, its personality, its location. arrangement profitable to each, with carrier despite the contention of the 
The progressive insurance company No company can prescribe these treat- responsibilities equally divided. That way defense that the claimant had plunged 
will zlso use insurance trade papers fot ments from its home office. What is is progress. The signs are unmistakable into the ocean after being warned 
advertising itself to all agents. Such ad good in Sheboygan will fall flat in —we are on the right road—we need against doing so by a lifeguard, and in 
rtising will be one of the most impor Tac ma. There is n> magic formula that a little acceleration perhaps, but our violation of a municipal ordinance. 
tant functions of the agency relations will work equally well in all agents’ compass is true. —Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
part of the program. The space will be 
utilized to cement the relationships with 


resent agents and to obtain new agency 





small company which cannot af 
ford to go into a big program will con- 
centrate all of its space advertising in 
trade papers. At very small cost it could 
lo a job of promotion that would domi 
nate the field. But, a word of warning 
it’ would be useless just to he area 
cliché fashion or to use the boiler plate 
style of citing an interesting historical 
fact, not necessarily pertinent, and then 
signing the company’s name. 

Company Employes Should Have 
wn Paper 


Employes, too, should have a vehicle 


$ communication that reflects company 
policy. The management of the ideal 
insurance company of the future will 
set aside enough money to do this job 
well and do it separately from other 
Har 

etorts 


Such publications can be = inexpen 
sively produced, but they must be inter- 
esting and vital, and have the coopera- 
tion of top executives, so that they re- 
flect the broad thinking at the top in a 
way that makes each person on the pay 
roll a booster. 

Helping agents to sell its policies is 
the primary function of any company’s 
advertising. 

All companies are active in this field, 
but much remains to be done. Our hypo- 
thetical, ideal company of the future 
will go deeply into this problem and 
develop direct mail campaigns, window 
displays, newspaper, radio and TV ad- 
vertising plans and copy far beyond 
anything done before. 

All of this material will be prepared 
to advance the agent’s business and the 
company will not attempt to sell its 
own services or name —— incident 
ally, as a part of the agent’s service 
to the public. 

Agent Must Rely Upon His Own Ability 

In spite of all of the helps he will 
have available to him, the agent of the 
future will rely heavily upon his own 








2000 YEARS of experimenting failed to 


produce a device which could plot a ship’s 








position without elaborate and tedious 





calculations. But a resourceful inventor has recently 





perfected the Zerbee Celestial Fix Finder in his spare time. 






ACCENT ON RESOURCEFULNESS 








merchandising ability to advertise in his 
individual local way and impress his own lo F&D’s resourceful field men,an unusual to solicit all types of fidelity and surety 
personality upon his prospects and cus 
tomers in his neighborhood or business bonding risk is a challenge—to find a way _ bonds with confidence, thereby materially 
area 
ee —_ gar with the to make it acceptable. As a result of their increasing their business-building oppor- 
advertising being dagone Dy tne companies 
he opto na should not be domi specialization in fidelity and surety bond- tunities and improving their competitive 
natec Vy it. Nor snoulc 1e expect the 
company to share in the a ing. they often can help an agent or broker _ position. 
a lvertis ing which he does tor ius own 
fir n. 7 , earn commissions which ordinarily would For more information on how the FaD 
Coopers itive advertising which is used ; . ‘ ; 
in the field of branded merchandise with pass him by. is equipped to help you increase your 
exclusive distributors and retailers is * 7 : : ¥ f 
not the answer in insurance. With such practical help at their com- — income via the bonding route, consult our 
If our largest fire and casualty com- ‘ Al : : : 
panies were to cease advertising nation- mand, F«D representatives find it possible _ nearest field office. 


ally and ins tes id offer to pay a share 
of the agents’ advertising on a coopera 
tive basis, each agent might get an 
allowance of between $25 and $50 from 


each of his companies. This would not ¢ & FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 





go far in reaching the potential cus- 3 
tomers in the agent’s community if | i BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
spent on a local basis, but mark well, f | AND GLASS INSURANCE 


those same customers can be reached 
and are being reached by national maga- KF 
craig ee ig Ts egret a al IDELITY AND E PO SIT COMPANY 
at much less cost. Ef. : , 
It is true that all advertising is local Baltimore : Maryland 
\merica is a community of 38,788,000 
families. A group of magazines reaching 
people who own property, a network AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
radio or TV program, a newspaper cam- 
paign in properly selected publications, 
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N Y k S E : he ew Fund Indemnity $218,695 $87,131 wins 
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Me Sc ce wae ek poe ee een $29 Recwans FE ASE aS eae Wi holes ate ik le ga i oS Sele ih elo ie 56,287 31,375 Sai, 
BSeMCSR ALY (000: ANEIT 4 ore saws spb ois wise 0c 145,135 46,929 VaR 
Fidelity & Casualty BOMET aNd NUACRIMIETY «5.255 s06.55 <0: Soleus aeiys 0.2 5. 2331 eke Oe 
RE on ici Gor ce ook ke hee ee whee a eie $593,451 $251,200 42.3% ———— — 
ea ee ME oe Or ae li 21.215 17318 81.6 ea RT eRe $9,360,108 $4,830,968 51.6% 
Group Accident & Health. ..........5...s...<0. 126,926 36,261 28.6 
Waa Ss SRS os Sh ce ae cw cakes pois oes 3,507,949 3,020,396 86.1 General Casualty of America 
LAaiality Other Than Auto. ... 20:26... 5.00% 3,046,596 1,707,508 56.0 MALERS ICC SESE ECC, °7 7 a a RG ee $182 —$25,116 seeo 
PRS RMA, coving as oosheeshwa inde des ose ooo 5,205,605 3,628,155 69.7 liapiity Other Dhan Autos c6 o6 cass sesevess 64,572 31,807 49.3 
Anis Peep: IPANIAGe: cs coechas ble osos5eesesee 1,859,662 1,314,539 70.7 ONL EO) 1 11s Ra ay a ey a 142,036 124,220 87.5 
Poe, (inher TUAW AGO: 5 oe ssn scons eee sess 358,878 105,812 29.5 AGO PAOD, MIAMMARE es oso sys soc cee Sas cces0 51,263 51,009 99.5, 
PI Aloe wena. nom teases cobubade ees 370,824 9(),227 24.3 ene) Otter Gnat PANO. 44sec. snGasbcicwesces 2,603 262 98 
ESS SI aie ents aoa) en gr ar 230,059 77,582 gay LET ST gaa Ee ae Se Go MARS Sie rt Se ee ee 1,941 6,944 357.8 
NOREEN ee tak ae Moher TB etal eh hae Ud 287,135 174,831 60.9 NOTION. <n chr ahi hese crea nemety een Gee se 39,392 321,652 816.5 
SOTRAAGY SAU AMIENS ook Sao pa aus ese tinen ses « 739,549 393,806 NWA :, EY SSRs a ete eA er ran eRe 13,928 7,983 57.3 
Bower and BISCHIMOCy «55.5 oe ess ween dese ses 328,545 105,292 32.0 SE IaEy NIG, BOTT Ls cies 42a sean esse case 5's 15,439 3,254 21.1 
a SGONEE ANG MACNINEIY.. 5.6.55 a0. chou Suuown ses 50 ae a 
“1 a ce $16,676,394 $10,922,927 65.5% ie Tae 
RSG. Gi couesunetossee se mewee $331,466 $522,015 157.5% 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Lappinity Other Titan Atte. 6666 csisss sesewens $15,860 —$736 4.6% General Fire & Casualty of N. Y. 
REMED oe oa nese Mo ateabieeeceeedeeeieuweatcne 700,811 602,554 86.0 Group Accident Cr Health... .5 oss cc cscs cc eees $19,488 $3,271 16.8% 
PAY |e caw niedinbaoss vpn see ray ones Nee eeusees 675,583 513,348 76.0 RV GTEAREN S SOMID: 625 o/s 00's oiscccinkins.0.55 40 eres 903,550 767,034 84.9 
RO se Lt aie tere oP ene Ph Pee ee oe 2 177,048 102,334 57.8 PAAM ITH AOLNEL. TWAT PANIO vine 5 ois 5.9 sss cis es 2s 153,987 194,187 126.1 
SNA TAING SSIES. coca tanaucctesucseases 634,678 205,971 32.5 SAT BAIN BS ciols as Gy sane ewe eo eG'y oe ss i 2,687,915 2,010,444 74.8 
Sao TEL Leg. Ec) fe EY: Lec 7 eee ne eee ona meg a 690,075 263,341 38.2 
RN See ee te ee $2,203,980 $1,423,471 64.6% P99) Mother Aen PANO o.oo s 25 6s sean 13,367 8,421 63.0 
SHED osccnSe eect s+ e's ocho nee aaah 5500 cae 35 eee ae 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
PES MIEN poe oe Soins ce peisnap ese s< eee oe er $241,356 $56,064 23.2% MUSA cite oes Ray ase ose Fale $4,468,347 $3,246,698 2.7% 
Pi FAOO: DIOMIAPE. 6. esis cose cs cee cksnscoce's 74,733 127,079 170.0 
RET son Sees Oss oss soa he Eee ESE hea RSS 28,535 1,675 5.9 General Mutual 
———-—-— Groop CACUiaeH? ae TICALUN. oc cess esas cenes $27,897 $14,717 52.8% 
0) i are ee oe ee $344,624 $184,818 53109 Wy arasten Ss GORD? cies ooo ck we cow eeeisscuns« 956,825 633,838 66.2 
; Daability Other Than Autos i. -oc soe os 00 se veo 94,365 52,834 56.0 
Fire Association of Philadelphia ARG A AADHIS Dress chins cee eee epabess hesacees 814,393 469,007 57.6 
BURMAN SRD nc Obs rode oo 24 pa Spee Seco. = $5,361 $1,696 Bie  Aeite Ero. TOMAR: » 6c o-ceiesc scan sabe soeneis 351,401 180,690 51.4 
Liability Other Than Auto.................... 5,217 1,354 26.0 P79 BG ilier Ahan VAG. 6). doses success os 22,120 4,527 20.5 
PE RE as 3. 8G oe Senet oeun ene s ese 45,518 35,512 78.0 Sool Se EAST ee oN Ee: a BE ee 
Pett) a PRIA conn e snes sanbesanne sense 17,204 16,294 94,7 WIGAN Sci, mas cies og ates Sie aie $2,267,001 $1,355,613 59.8% 
aD, APICE, BEAM PASO. sb seb a0dcesowwkace.s 423 93 22.0 
WI cee ace cut est heare sie wes ooer ean esas Br eee oe Girard Insurance Co. 
ES SR et SOR Ce cee ee es Oy ee 658 202 30.7 PASTS ATI ag oe 2S Sore GREG SESE SO OSSS o-05 050K $411 oe sswtGe 
ear AN AMNERE cc erg cc chan eoesthwusss.co% 55) ( a) Gees reas PAGED GED; TOMI ARC re be dehc scien suse yaa. 149 —500 335.6 
Sprinkler ..........2cessececcececcccereccerce 9,694 62 064 SoS eT ER SS SE cee eed amet 4,901 —204 4.2 
SOU coopera rebrsewesus (ons $84,734 $55,213 65.2% PtH etre aaron se hoes nan $5,461 —$704 12.9% 
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Hardware Mutual of Wisconsin 


New York State Experience SRM or cinthesthabadvns tenes ep rsascredvednd $13,256 $6,598 49.8% 
Group Accident: & Health... .ssc ec cvacdedase 258,569 132,127 51.1 













































































c — ke eee Tams Ge Fine Anis 2 "150634 112306704 
: ° Re y RIM ccic ccc o.cia e cee enee 59,6 7 70. 
iaiedind Premiums Incurred er Bee ee ee 1,090,729 692.782 63.5 
Glens Falls Indemnity ge DRO i ai vc co ioe honk b eo eee oboe 408,861 266,932 65.3 
gr ESS Fe CEA EEE oe Ee $194,224 $99,240 51.1% P. D. Other Than Auto...................06% 32,748 14,106 43.1 
PGI ecee nae: ewes aon ae Beiter sole ci alic ware 16,953 5,063 29.9 RAEERB ics Pee pear Att oh asi Asi saielns gaid oalanemale 37,958 19,921 52.5 
Group Accident Gr Health. .<.o0 ccs geese scee 178,826 60,592 33.9 DUP alary aNd sh Beli sgaspe.sabecrmdsdeicasase’ 22,508 14,944 66.4 
WVIOURIMOMS PCGINP ocd oss,54s.8.08 scala a sels s oune 1,568,544 1,162,742 74.1 
Diability @Ofher Dhan Auto <: so-so seccc oc 1,108,434 602,073 54.3 ROL AAAs Rose cng Coenen? Grae $3,154,377 $1,973,941 62.6% 
PN is chal Eb | Dy bi CaP ee ROE, (eS ae 2,688,488 1,406,104 S20 
AttosProp: SDaMaAGes..g sof Makecs wens dak os 1,000,843 558,530 55.8 Hardware Mutual of Minnesota 
EO OUNEL Aa NUITO sc cde steals loce o's etble aie 6 98,795 31,592 32.0 bi naman t,t ae. TOE O REE ETEE EEE EOE $14,715 $8,187 55.6% 
JEL Kelly alae aera ani a aed icc eee A Na ae re 64,558 6,994 10.8 Erapilicy: Other Phat AUto. sen. .008ceden esc 13,898 3,239 23.3 
PSUMELY. sc sis aerial ie kaa OO GRE ab aa hea Lene 138,147 96,903 70.1 Atihon ila DiNtwr exh ce he sensi ieu ois oe desea 129,358 44,657 34.5 
WN eam nh es ocd ator is vy oe reniais 120,288 52,286 43.5 Auto Prop. Damage...........csssesececeeees 46,153 40,992" 88.8 
Birelary: anulclnerte.....0bsactaces tess bes eas 256,643 97,674 38.1 Ls Other Ghat Ait. «x. ooccee eee'je sie senses 1,563 165 10.6 
PAM eatarores beak aot ig okie Re a cee Os 4.500 2,308 51.3 
GAC En ee te Se $7,434,743 $4,179,793 56:29), -DEIRIAey ANG BREN caine cceina wens’ sce teenres 1,480 575 38.9 
BPD | Cy RRS PAE ree Ok rea ap Gee ena 1,336 100 7.5 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
BUGelany ANd: MMe tienen css ee byes a cmaes ot Gah $18 Se Ree DGeaR ria eras vdlcae eel eens $213,003 $100,223 47.1% 
SO RCRLRRET om ticte eves aes wee ioe abe nase ble eS 1,820 15.8 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
RROUE  irtee Sens ict oS OSs $11,531 $1,820 15.8% i Sldnaatadosddea wees cnreceneesces $335,230 $166,542 49.7% 
MEIN he rch AA aE cir ee eee eee 54,799 32,164 58.7 
Globe Indemnity Group Accident S THealtliss5.. ocicsccesecs os 1,453,018 680,091 46.8 
INC GENETIC toet ern een lel Peet roainareeeaKe caus $186,998 $38,339 BOSGe> NWOrkInet S| COM 6. ced cer wirisl cv ncicine'a severe 7,607,221 5,893,086 77.5 
PLGA. eth rs Ab wadotke waste woa be <iwede 63,564 25,055 39.4 Lrabinty Other Than Auto: .2..dcsicc cies se 3,961,223 2,720,082 68.7 
resi PCCIGETIE. CEETCAIER ics o:50.6:0% sr 5 bo 00'ss's0 659,256 433,986 65.8 PET ATe LADUE ir ncn ined ees oa RO aes 8,013,787 5,138,971 64.1 
Wrinleiien scope triics sec Se is bc wotaiclers obs 2,207,604 1,350,132 61.2 UOC R SOD EI AINAR Cana ovale es cccwncsilennca tale 2,973,997 1,386,812 46.6 
Liability Other, Dhan!’ Adto ses wo. ces sa356055s 1,443,763 703,385 48.7 Pe OM GE ENA AO 5 5 aiieis icici iG <aesesia'n 680,619 226,647 33.3 
PNTEVO IA PIMEIEN econ hs 5.2/ cars ohbsie aitoww waieieigies on 3,914,136 1,849,608 47.3 PIGGY tre giaiss ccc seldsicwsigie en etesgiaesagies eeuc 728,290 384,803 52.8 
AB URTOD., ADAM Ae ai, cic ors kee cist hale sole cpesee 1,412,261 1,226,905 86.9 PROV a eo cirdeeleaa ann Sak ao aatece ma teat ae 492,173 178,810 36.3 
Ps Other: tans MUO. cc coos das oaawic oes 146,908 60,713 41.3 BASS dines no's iacerias Enna Sed cale nc claw acme ceases sts 334,628 149,784 44.8 
PERN Eire oe erate ic ate raglan That ot iaj Sea io Shs 116,427 53,740 46.2 Biialary: Ane -PDOks scscesalncin <ciencwaesee,eer 1,108,104 449,272 40.5 
RS EGE oc ine eles siete Baa eetaManES Gua Peblar 50,139 3,444 6.9 
AGUAS tai enema Ae nately wnasio art naicre 235,996 108,000 45.8 WOUAN eG otra a Shbi eda eeres $27,743,089 $17,407,064 62.7% 
SMEAR Y Ait en bts o:52<,c us aici ts wjeakdierd cele. 666,749 304,753 45.7 : 
Boiler and Machinery...............0+2+ee0: 107,317 —15,910 14.8 oe i og —— — a eee $124,198 $72532 sea 
ines 2 215 54 2G 
[Nos So) Ae eee ra Sree $11,211,118 $6,142,150 54.8% nee ee ee $124,198 $72,532 58.4% 
Grain Dealers Mutual H . 
naemrirtiis 4 P coy artford Fire 
Auto Liability Toes Pee eT eT eRe ee eae $7,742 $1,665 21.5% Auto Liability CRIT ee, SO eee ee $6,148 $3,466 56.4% 
AEG POD: JUAIMACE sic cisco nsw nele ce eaee see 2,737 741 27.1 Auto Prop. Damage ? 100 1.359 62.01 
SINS oreo eS ere aeeiecri Se he 6,332 1,233 19.5 oo. eee te ee 7 — er 
I ‘ ‘ Deane ANG ENGI iosc eke as avednnavdieasaaes 11 ata hes 
peasy x 5 
_ RG Se 5 ERR $16,811 $3,639 la ih a“ ees 3.0 
600, | SS cen ae a $37,392 $6,268 1.8% 
Great American Indemnity Total . $37,3 90,208 16.8% 
Wecitenty..ncr cock nae eh a acwate oa ee en $40,122 $7,994 19.9% Eiactlocsd Stan Bailes 
[LGA i eS Sn oe Se ole’ <ccne tre noma acer 3,141 —156 5.0 Boiler and Machinery..............e0ceeeeees $944,730 $384,913 40.7% 
Group Accident & Healthy cc oaccsesd cake ecto 77,250 26,031 SS 
Woricinictns WeOMIp.. «25 occ cieodc a tac i odeas 6 38 1,370,892 484,992 35.4 IS be pt os a ates guns $944,730 $384,913 40.7% 
Laapility Other Titan: AMO sce otis esses 1,095,691 841,185 76.8 J 
Pato MN AD os sas es mthee we cio detacuiewan woes 2,726,834 1,971,987 72.3 Hawkeye-Security 
Auto Prop: 9atBARe.... i5)s.2.4-<'/2a5.d sis Seis case 973,716 575,996 59.2 SHEN Yaaro actos ae nie aye nee tina eo aRaeeeeaes $586 $ %o 
PE. 1: Other Pian Aut sos ogdocs 6c5.000's Se. ais.e 50,197 24,302 48.4 = 
PCAN celeste wise owe ae hs ome pac c oie vice 5's 61,602 8,143 tow, 5) 2 | SR ee ee ee $586 $. ee ey 
SURED ts oes baa Side Tues RENE aS eeU ee Seid alot 69,139 —5,742 8.3 
ee Sn ne ear etn nl tere i; rn nee ae 148'096 81401 55.0 Home Fire & Marine of Calif. . 3 ; 
anaiilig dik TMB. cows 5 caine sass oacaeeda 174,260 64,728 37.1 Health ......... veces et eceeeae cess se eceeeees $791 >... Fo 
SPLEEN 2 cite is rasp ae me SERRE BR eras eis os 617 —121 19.6 oie Aaa MEP ECANOs 6 5.25 ei.0.iewawar ese pet — poe 
PPUIIRMS@ I Sareea sind noes akan Seameneeesia ale 2,642 2,432 ‘2 
int Santee 7 eS 
|e) = Pama eicepcssre are Reser are $6,791,557 $4,080,740 60.1% a ae eee $79,442 $33,849 26% 
Great American Insurance Co. : 
Treg esau: it te remem $70,006 $58,002 Ce ene ee $52302 -$18470 ~~ 
— eres ns ele ~~ a 614 Group Accident & Health................... 140,151 47,885 34.2 
Sane “ed sais ees 1° ¢ Se ries aac 33.596 9525 38 4 Workmen's Comp. .......-...0--eeeeeeeee eens 1,229,154 602,011 49.0 
kcal laa Ss ec aa ies fae ae Liabitty Other Phan Autos sss ccisiace cere ses 1,040,652 577,120 55.5 
a 0: i” VAY Se PISERENPT oleic ood diel Aaoes cird ws sc halecnteatione 3,365,693 2,000,489 59.4 
Total......-+..sseseeeseeeees $126,122 $80,882 64.1% PAREN Te POE AEE Co Sela sone cn ossie. si d-acelarsare's 1,161,761 780,654 67.2 
: Bi Batt PURO nis oo 2 tient snore as 66,124 26,580 40.2 
,_, Greater N.Y. Taxpayers Mutual ‘i se ee a 125,503 56,023 446 
Laabuity ©tlier: Pian Matos. es 25.c esiesccs sels $3,146,966 $1,507,862 47.9% SES, Hees aie Pa Spa 
) 5 Th- 52 328 16,834 32.2 DHIRET Mira. co ca clciteitiea ave wacewaitassndoalesae oes 54,870 42,689 778 
AR SE TRIO ab nin eos nes 4 Bian _— oo oie > Ue aetengNet oi eee aer ten 215,094 98/519 45.8 
= » 907 Blear yp citiel: PAV Obbs sie 5.5 ce isc dindices vc ced bute we 512,07: 244,600 7.8 
gi Gc) 17) (eee e mge , EaR $3,199,294 $1,524,696 47.7% Soom ae bers Seton ave 5 Rie ee I ri ne oe 
Guarantee Co. of North America ae $7 06,3 ¢ <4] <6 AG, 
RE EO RS $1,131 —$224 19.8% <yaicepdenen: eeaaaanane adi ee aN a 
SSORCEY: « hic cscmere rere sos yank oe Wattlnaiele' aio ais ais" 728 67 9.2 Hoameilinaurance Co of NY. ‘ 
a Be * SS Auto Prop. Damage.............ssseeeeeeeees $86 - ae ere. 
Total. .........0.sesecceereee $1,859 —$291 IDM  Bupwlary ard TRUS. 6 <.600s4scenscncsseness eek: G Lass wees 
H Fi RMI M er rin dy tines cucncaea oes tyes 1,450,755 677,494 46.7 
anover ire ca 
Anita Props. Daiaile «i525 os dis 3:55 ci sores eesins $16 > ee AUER: « pee $1.450.847 77 404 46.7% 
Burglary dnd Theft........<0..csoccccsesseee 14 50 357.14 Potal....sescseceeeseeneseres $1,450,547 9677; — 
SPMD O Rear rie reiewie ac a6 sie ions Sicvew eicr aie wise es 4,396 1,199 27.3 Homeland Insurance Co. ; si aii 
NP RMSINMERIE tear tale terse acc sip ciclgia. ¢ uh are ac eeharensaietss $18 $9,17 5¢ 4% 
RT ors oe eee $4,426 $1,249 a cece 
UE Re RP ee OE ein roe $18 $9,179 50994.4% 
Hardware Indemnity . : : [re are © 
Group Accident Go Pealth <i. ..ce ccc ece eae $24,662 $11,165 45.3% Ideal Mutual of N. Y. 
WY OniceNeN SCOMID «5 6 eeie ois cieiisieiccie'a oss occ eee 119,844 103,205 86.1 Wipe lemieti ss COMI . <a:6. i iesica soo ssbaaswe $774,580 $828,287 106.9% 
PAADIILY OLNET te MAN VNIILO sia510:.sin.cinoSinis sors. s cies 89,103 13,556 15.2 Liability Other (Phan Autos: o.cossoscecccee. 26,979 3,647 13.5 
PURO MISIA DILLY tats: sists selesa-oidic se x cigs s gt oie edese 380,511 228,160 60.0 Rater Pinal ae eo ee Pl. ck chee ec 197.686 79.208 40.1 
Auto Prop. Damage.........6.++++seeeeeee ees 147,487 42,196 28.6 Auto Prop. Damage............ccseeeeeeeeses 89.552 49.180 54.9 
EF: De -Other 2 ham Aitior:.s. 68S in ea ies ess Rd Ho Fes Pio) Othersb han Auto oooccok i adas colecawen 2.012 —1,082 53.8 
ES SEE seen, A te roe et tye ee eee 5,6 k 60.2 = = 
BUtelary and UUCtir ssc eines ciueeesease oe tee 16,583 2,872 17.3 st | Rene ea eee ee $1,090,809 $959,330 87.9% 








MAT cisrax RA cc SSA Sw oda $802,803 $412,365 51.4% (Continued on Page 30) 
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Country-Wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Company 
SNL cs cn canes ecasapocosas cunts 


SED ERED oo poh SRS bea e ne ae eee 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A..... 


DRE NR Sh cock cores getes ise 


Insurance Co. of North America...... 


International Fidelity ................. 


Sareey Sun; (Co; or NS Yo c sence ssc eee 
Kansas City Fire & Marine............ 
Uh, eee ee 
ee ee ae a ae 


London Guarantee & Accident........ 


London & Lancashire.................. 
London & Lancashire Indemnity...... 


Riesiin Me TSRONEAR sw. ooce Soe nd eeu 


Manhattan Casualty Co. .............. 
(Formerly Manhattan Mutual Auto) 


Manhattan Fire & Marine............. 


Manufacturers’ Casualty .............. 


Dinrene Bins, io. TAd:.... coos cans cccss 


Miatylane SCasmalty 22.5... sses.cecees 


Massachusetts Bonding ............... 


Mass. Fire & Marine.................. 


Mechanics & Traders.................. 


PERS cu a ecbbecdudcseaae ieee 


Merchants Indemnity ................ 


Metropolitan Casualty ................ 


1950 
1951 


195] 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1951 


1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1951] 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1950 
1951 


1950 
1951 


1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Earned 


Premiums 


$164,003 
201,438 


$12,261,782 
14,431,708 


$35,737 


$34,230,890 
41,908,019 
43,232,896 
45,509,914 
52,561,863 


$3,395,637 


$7,818,486 
8,737,913 


$58,150 
71,113 
82,295 
109,329 
128,734 


$1,265,541 
$1,675,581 
$144,912 
$505,991 


$13,658,667 
13,971,897 
12,918,859 
13,407,315 
14,019,350 


$688,292 


$6,171,652 
6,908,421 
7,242,436 
7,677,546 
8,572,932 


$59,898 


$2,836,204 
3,962,341 
2,050,098 
3,432,490 
4,039,694 


$163,227 


$10,347,722 
9,382,696 
9,310,679 
11,999,893 
11,698,013 


$697,513 
738,578 


$45,477,704 
52,965,096 
56,843,787 
61,566,022 
68,806,913 


$26,764,923 
29,007,802 
27,952,673 
29,760,941 
33,487,998 


$339,482 
419,364 


$356,808 
653,175 


$328,006 
402,875 


$955,781 
1,956,890 
2,846,956 
3,502,807 
3,833,966 


$14,757,358 
19,435,120 
22,283,013 
23,222,083 
23,961,833 


Losses 
Incurred 
$73,757 
99,550 


$5,545,489 
8,187,858 


$17,588 


$18,518,792 
20,760,017 
18,319,748 
20,733,763 
27,959,736 


$1,952,230 


$3,577,547 
4,250,638 


$2,280 
2,328 
4,885 
13,390 
682 


$691,601 
$1,032,686 
$60,520 
$236,650 


$7,103,626 
6,318,743 
5,984,062 
5,582,690 
6,490,232 


$289,161 


$2,809,657 
3,273,230 
3,301,768 
3,524,541 
4,989,960 


$31,066 


$1,645,457 


2'437.142 
$96,025 


$5,894,096 
3,910,787 
4,105,771 
6,557,433 
7,269,662 


$268,681 
412,198 


$21,675,633 
26,112,324 
26,534,256 
29,205,203 
35,839,612 


$15,538,353 
16,028,679 
13,497,954 
14,942,181 
19,506,457 


$147,493 
214,225 


$139,050 
394,516 


$143,751 
207,740 


$591,085 

879,193 
1,219,440 
1,529,700 
1,821,601 


$7,847,342 
10,716,329 
11,996,458 
12,037,619 
13,948,738 


Loss 

Ratio 
45.0% 
49.4 


61.6% 
41.8% 
46.8% 


52.0% 
45.2 
46.3 
41.6 
46.3 


42.0% 


45.5% 
47.4 
45.6 
45.9 
58.2 


mm urn 
50 & Go tn Go 


61.8% 
44.9 


Dis “Senbiseel 5.6656 bk nn Soe se 
ee WRN. 5 oc Sse sea cebeeads 


PRUE PRIN? 5 ois s hacen een aneaeaeu 


National-Ben Franklin Fire........... 


Pintionnl MCASMNILY. 6556 065554 Sas deed <s 


PU REOERU ERED oo. Ses dsush sede os vases 


National Surety Corp................. 


National Union Fire.................. 


New Amsterdam Casualty ........... 


New England Casualty .............. 
(New England Group for 1951) 


New Hampshire Fire.................. 


New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty... 


New Work. Gaswblty. .....0.5.0.05.6..« 
(See American Surety) 


. 1951 $119,572 $58,882 


. 1950 $1,737,537 $734,298 
1951 1,910,609 —‘1,018,222 


. 1951 $186,161 $92,726 
. 1950 $640,145 $270,530 
1951 703,907 375,132 


. 1947 $9,899,126 $4,869,378 
1948 11,751,566 6,213,039 
1949 12,446,203 6,335,428 
1950 13,747,430 7,487,443 
1951 14,790,206 9,015,873 


. 1951 $10,431,547 — $6,299,565 


. 1947 $13,238,632 $3,911,367 
1948 15,045,215 4,835,900 
1949 16,918,479 5,542,679 
1950 18,679,517 6,577,739 
1951 22,027,177 11,290,514 


. 1951 $2,733,554 $1,607,680 


. 1947 $26,970,680 $14,563,703 
1948 32,647,358 17,218,740 
1949 34,145,078 + — 14,900,564 
1950 35,574,315 18,209,687 
1951 39,314,453 22,592,416 


. 1947 $1,448,638 $877,496 
1948 2,149,811 1,169,588 
1949 2,469,378 1,750,352 
1950 2,736,745 2,066,840 
1951] 6,645,734 3,814,853 


. 1951 $1,146,624 $721,473 


1947 $11,110,547 $5,013,592 
1948 11,757,202 3,927,820 
1949 11,116,832 4,018,967 
1950 10,398,603 5,418,957 
1951 13,387,726 8,542,578 


. 1947 $6,926,959 $3,539,904 
1948 8,089,127 3,794,956 
1949 9,064,163 4,448,342 
1950 8,587,592 4,392,891 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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High Verdicts and Long Delays in Settling 


(Continued from Page 5) 


settlement or obtain release or statement— 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to 
enter a hospital for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating a settlement or obtaining a 
general release or statement, written or 
oral, from any person confined in said 
hospital or sanitarium as a patient, with 
reference to any personal injuries for 
which said person is confined in said 
hospital or sanitarium within 15 days 
after the injuries were sustained, unless 
at least five days prior to the obtaining 
or procuring of such general release or 
statement such injured party has signi- 
fied in writing his willingness that such 
general release or statement be given. 

“This section shall not apply to a per- 
son entering a hospital for the purpose 
of visiting a person therein confined, as 
his attorney or on behalf of his attorney. 
Added 1L.1935, c. 578; amended L.1939, 
c. 822 §3, eff. June 9, 1939.” 


Exaggerate Claims for Trading Purposes 


A lawyer usually files suit the minute 
he gets the injured person’s signature 
to a retainer for the purpose of protect- 
ing his lien and preventing some com- 
peting lawyer from taking the case away 
from him. Once suit is started, settle- 
ment becomes difficult. The negotiations 


assume many of the aspects of the 
efforts of management and labor to 
settle the current steel strike. Some 


plaintiffs’ attorneys are accustomed to 
open negotiations with a settlement fig- 


ure far in excess of what they really 
consider the case worth. This is remi- 
niscent of the “horse trading” practices 


of the old days. 

The attorneys are frequently reluctant 
even to approach the insurance company 
about a settlement for fear such ap- 
proach will be construed as a sign of 
weakness. The reverse is likewise true. 
Insurance representatives are afraid to 
offer an opposing lawyer what a case is 
really worth in the early stage of the 
negotiations because the lawyer may use 
such a figure as a springboard to get 
more. This frequently happens when the 
judge comes into the negotiations at a 
pre-trial hearing. Many judges, instead 
of trying to establish the real value of 
the case, simply try to bring about a 
compromise between the offer and the 
demand by suggesting a “split the dif- 
ference” procedure, 

The insurance carrier is, in a sense, 
only the stakeholder, and as such is 
obligated to dispose of claims on the 
basis that will be fair to both the claim- 
ant and the policyholder. The discharge 
of this duty frequently requires a great 
deal of patience and knowledge of psy- 
chology. 

Urgency to Settle Cases Faster 

Certainly everyone on the defendant’s 
side today is conscious of the advisa- 
hility of prompt disposition of personal 
injury cases. If some insurance com- 
panies were at any time in the past 
otherwise minded, certainly they see the 
wisdom today of. disposing of cases as 
fast as they possibly can on any rea- 
onable basis. Suits presently pending are 
costing much more to settle by reason 
of the inflationary impact than they 
would have cost at the time of the acci- 
dent. 

Who can foresee what, the trend of in- 
flation is going to be in the immediate 
future, and what increased cost may re- 
sult in cases which drag on for months, 
even years? 

Nothwithstanding these difficulties, in- 
surance companies are undoubtedly set- 
ting a much higher proportion of their 
cases prior to suit than ever before. The 
proportion of personal injury suits to 
Premium income is far less than it was 
15 years ago. An examination of the 
pending suit ratios of 16 of the larger 
stock casualty companies shows that the 
proportion of suits to $100,000 of earned 
premium in 1936 was 14.5 and in 1950 
it was 7.8, There was very little change 
in rate in the intervening years, but 
premium income has increased due to 
coverage on a greatly increased num- 
ber of units. 


The security type financial responsi- 


bility law, such as went, into effect in 
New York on January Lee has 
brought about this increase. Similar 
laws are now in effect in over 30 other 
states. At the inception of this law in 
New York State approximately 34% of 
the 2,859,929 registered cars carried lia- 
bility insurance. In 1951, according to 
the most recent report of the New York 
Motor Vehicle Department, 95.2% of the 
3,706,326 registered cars are insured. On 
this basis over 2,500,000 more cars were 
covered by insurance in this state in 
1951 than in 1941. Anyone who has ever 
had any experience in connection with 
personal injury claims, we believe, will 
agree that claims are seldom presented, 
or suits brought against uninsured mo- 
torists. With this increase in| number 
of insured cars, some increase in litiga- 
tion was inevitable. 


More Trial Judges But Fewer Civil 
Jury Cases Tried 


The capacity of the courtse¢estefidle 
litigation has not shown any corréspond- 
ing increase. In the First and Second 


(Continued on Page 31) 


On Creating Good Will 


Creating good will? Well, first, just 
It’s getting people 
to desire your services, isn’t it? How 
would you go about making someone 
want your services? After all most in- 
surance is bought primarily for peace of 
mind. 

What goes toward making a man 
have peace of mind when you handle his 
Insurance ¢ 

1. He thinks you know your business. 
Do you? 

2. He thinks you have surrounded 
yourself with capable associates. Do 
you have any five-dollar-a-week gals in 
your office?’ If they’re not worth more 
than that you should fire them. If you 
don’t fire them, pay them well. 

3. He thinks you represent the best 
in companies. Do you or is your com- 
mission scale uppermost in your mind? 

4. Do you sell quality service or do 
you feel that you’ve earned your com- 
mission when you sell the policy like 
one company advertises—one sales com- 
mission ? 

5. Do you have a cut-rater under the 
counter that you pull out when you get 
scared you'll lose a line? It might be 
embarrassing if the boy to whom you 
sold the cut-rate deal happens to be 


what is good will? 


Agent Has Raising ‘Sedinae 

Most agents know that the more 
people they can get to stop by the 
agency office, the more policies they'll 
eventually sell. To create such traffic, 
one agent started an earring exchange. 
When an earring is found, it is turned 
in to the agency, where it is placed on 


a large bulletin board. In a card file 
the agent keeps a listing of where, when 
and by whom the earring was found. 


who have lost earrings can 
claim the missing earring by producing 
its partner. An earring remaining un- 
claimed after a year is turned over to 
a veterans’ hospital where the making 
of jewelry is an occupational therapy.— 
“The Marylander,” Maryland Casualty Co. 


Persons 





playing canasta with the client you sold 
the quality deal. 

6. Do you belong to a civic cluh, leave 
as soon as you've finished eating and 
are always too busy to work on projects? 

7. Do you just belong to a church or 
do you really work at it? 

8. When you pass on, how many 
people would get up at six in the morn- 
ing to attend your funeral? 

Now you mark the score.—J. J. Quinn, 
Bartlesville, Okla., in “The Bulletin,” 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
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REINSURANCE: Facultative 
— Excess — Participating. 


facilities and /or capacity 


Loonhart and Company, Ine. 








AND 


SOUTH AND WATER STREETS 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


TELEPHONE SARATOGA 3500 


WE ARE AS NEAR YOU as your telephone 
Reinsurance and Insurance with Domestic and/or European 
Companies and /or Underwriters at Lloyd’s, London. 





INSURANCE: Excess — Deductible — Unusual Risks — Errors and 
Omissions—Contingent Commissions—Marine—W orldwide. 


We have the facilities to serve you competently and efficiently. 
to discuss needed additional 
to review your treaties and recommend 


to place firm orders 


improvements. 


Faithfully yours, 


W. HAROLD LEONHART 


President 
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CABLES 
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**‘LEONHART NEW YORK" 


REINSURANCE ACCOUNTING 
40 EXCHANGE PL. NEW YORK 5 


TELEPHONE HANOVER 2-63864 


L. S. CLAUS 
VICE PRESIDENT - TREASURER 





The Leonhart Building 


for placement of 
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High Verdicts 
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Departments of the Supreme Court in 
New York, which departments consist of 
the City of New York and some subur- 
ban counties, there were 54 trial judges 
sitting in 1940 and in 1950 there were 
56. Actually the number of civil jury 
cases tried to conclusion in all courts in 
the State of New York has decreased 
each year for the last 12 years, as shown 
by the following tabulation taken from 
the annual reports of the Judicial Coun- 
cil: 
Court Year 


1938-19359... ....... 12,201 
1939-1940.......... 11,406 
1940-1941.......... 10,971 
1941-1942.......... 9, 

1942-1943.......... 7,301 
1943-1944.......... 6,157 
1944-1945.......... 5,374 
EDA5-1988.. 2... 2... 5,656 
nist 2 | ee 7,255 
pb | See 7,271 
1948-1949.......... 7,111 
NORD EGOW «50.5 6 0 :9.0'0 6,488 


It is true that there has been some 
increase in the number of tort cases put 
on the court calendars, but the decrease 
in the number of cases tried indicates 
that most of them are disposed of by 
settlement, even after they are put on 
the calendars. ae 

Compensation Plan Not Advisable 

Suggestions have been made in some 
quarters for a plan of compensation re- 
gardless of fault. for motor vehicle acci- 
dents. Such a plan, however, is un- 
thinkable to anyone who has had expe- 
rience with workmen’s compensation, 
which has grown increasingly costly with 
the passing of the years. Any compen- 
sation plan must of necessity be based 
on lost time, and lost time would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to check in 
the case of non-wage earners such as 
married women and children. 

4 compensation plan would likewise 
necessarily include medical expense. The 
cost of workmen’s compensation has 
been greatly increased through exploita- 
tion by certain elements in the medical 
profession and such a plan applicable to 
motor. vehicle accidents would un- 
doubtedly be exploited even to a greater 
degree by the same type of doctors. Any 
sort of control of medical attention 
would be practically impossible. The 
over-all cost would undoubtedly be much 
greater than the cost of the present 
system, In fact, many company execu- 
tives consider that any such plan would 
be uninsurable as a practical proposition. 

There are a number of committees 
working with representatives of the 
Judiciary in New York City at the pres- 
ent time in an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of the long delay in reaching trial 
after a suit is actually filed. It is to be 
hoped that these committees will come 
up with some adequate answer. Arbitra- 
tion under the plan of the American 
Arbitration Society has been suggested 
and, in fact, has been tried in the past. 
Plaintiffs, however, are reluctant to 
agree to arbitration. Trial without a jury 
would help, as there is no question but 
what it takes a great, deal more of the 
court’s time to try a negligence case 
with a jury than to try it before a judge 
without, a jury. Certainly the disposition 
of claims and litigation resulting from 
automobile accidents to the public’s 
Satisfaction is of prime importance to 
the insurance industry. 


Good or Bad Advertising 


A company may spread itself over the 


entire country . . . it may employ and be 
represented by hundreds of men and 
women . . . yet the average person may 


form his judgment of the company 
through his contact with one individual. 
_ If this one person is rude or inefficient, 
it will take a lot of courtesy and efficiency 
to overcome the one bad impression. 
Every member of an organization who, 
in any capacity, comes in contact with the 
public is a salesman. The impression he 
or she makes is in effect an advertisement, 
either good or bad.—Federal Record,” 


Federal Life & Casualty. 








Closeup of Conditions in 


Casualty Field Today 


Writing in the “Employers’ Pioneer,” 
published monthly by the Employers’ 
Group, Earl C. Trefry, production super- 
visor, gives the following closeup of 
conditions prevailing today which make 
it difficult to provide adequate services 

When a local lunch room sells 
coffee for a nickel that costs seven cents 
to serve, it is necessary that it sell 
enough pieces of pie and orders of meat 
and potatoes to make up for the loss 
occasioned by the coffee sales. Ob- 


that is just about the situation in casu- 
alty business today. 


, the more coffee sold without the The difference between the right word 
additional purchases of pie and the almost right is the difference be- 


profit, the sooner tween lightning and the lightning bug.— 


the local lunch room will have a ‘vacant’ MarkTwain. 
sign on the door. 


a 


homely simile, but Nothing ages like laziness —Bulwer. 


a 
Je compensation and auto- Luck is what happens when preparation 
mobile insurance are sold at a loss, we meets opportunity. —“Federal Record,’ 


need the miscellaneous lines in volume. Federal Life & Casualty. 
This situation might be likened to the i 
meat and potatoes, or a ‘must’ for 
all of us, in order to continue to provide’ ices on a free enterprise basis through 
for the public adequate insurance serv- the American Agency System.” 
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The Scraps of Paper that Cost $90,000 


A firm of noted design engineers discovered that pieces of 
paper could be particularly expensive when fire damaged 


their building. 


They had protection on the building and had the foresight 
to insure their valuable papers. But they had underesti- 
mated possible loss and replacement cost. When the fire 
came, much of the work of a staff of highly paid em- 
ployes was destroyed, the remainder badly damaged. 








Total loss, based on the cost of original preparation of 
the work, approached $100,000 . . . over and above the 
damage to the building. In a few days U. S. F. & G. paid 
the full amount of the Valuable Papers Policy then 


in force. Unfortunately, the insurance was only $10,000. 


In one night, fire had cost them some $90,000. They now 
have substantially increased their Valuable Papers cover- 


age with the U. S. F. & G. 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you would your 
doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest U.S. F. & G. agent, or for claim 
service in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


S.¥ & G. a 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Auto Liability Rates Are me Low 


(Continued 


bodily injury and = property damage 
separately as the percentage increase in 
average paid claim costs which occurred 


from 1949 to 1951. Again the individual 
state factors are weighted against the 
countrywide factors if the weighting 


process is to the state’s advantage. 


Since the calendar year data included 
in the calculation are on a total limits 
basis, the developed percentage changes 
in rate level are reduced to reflect the 
effect of the increases made effective 
in 1952 in excess limits charges. The 
indicated increases in rate level are 


limited by the indications resulting from 
the projection of the calendar year 1951 
loss ratio for the state to the expected 
claim cost level of mid 1953. 
There are other limitations which I can- 
not cover in detail in this article. 

The forthcoming revisions will include 
territorial relativities. 


average 


an adjustment in 
While it is urgent that the rate level 
for each state be brought promptly to 


the same time we 
SO aS 


an adequate level, at 
must adjust the rates by territory 
to give proper recognition to those areas 
with relatively good experience records 
and penalize those with a _ bad loss 
record. 


Explores Merit Rating Plans 


There are some who feel that becaus 
automobile rates are due to go up ag fin 
an individual car “experience or merit 
rating plan” must be put into effect in 
order not to penalize the safe driver. 
The idea behind such plans is not new 
inasmuch as four different types of 
plans were tried by the National Bureau 
between 1929 and 1942. As those who 

re in the business during those pe- 
recall, these plans all had 
faults which led to their being 
-arded in due course. 
private passenger car rates must 
‘reased substantially in most states 
of bad experience, 

to be no possibility that a 
merit rating plan could be 
by National Bureau compa- 
reason for this is simple 
the average, some 90% 





riods will 
basic 
dis 

Since 
be inc 
this vear 
4 


because 
ere seems 
credit type 
introduced 
nies. The 
arithmetic. On 


of the insured private passenger cars 
will have a claim-free record for a 
particular year. If a reward of only 
10% were to be allowed to such so-called 
careful drivers, it would mean that the 
rates would have to be loaded in ad- 


vance by almost an equivalent percent- 


age in order to make available to the 
companies the number of dollars that 
they would be obligated to refund to 
such insureds 

Rate Increases in Prospect 

With substantial rate increases in 
prospect almost everywhere, it would 
be not only impractical but poor busi- 
ness to try to load the additional 10% 
into the rate structure this year in or- 
der to be in a position to put a credit 
type merit rating plan into effect. Be- 
sides that, the administrative detail in 
handling a plan where 90% of the 
policyholders would be entitiled to re- 
ceive the saving would be something 
that neither the companies nor their 
producers could absorb at this time. 

If any merit rating plan is to be 
i uced in 1952, it will undoubtedly 
be of the debit type. Under such a plan, 
cules with an accident record which 
has led to incurred claims would be 


subjected to surcharges. The additional 
premiums that could be anticipated from 
these surcharges would be reflected as 
credit in the manual that would 
he paid by the insureds with a claim 
Needless to say, this credit 
effect in the manual: r: would be 
nly nominal—probably between 1% and 
*—because, after all, there is a ceiling 
m the surcharges that can be so applied 
to the risks that have had accidents re 
sulting in claims. Since only approxi 
mately 10% of the risks on the average 
would be subject to the surcharge, no 
high, it is obvious that the 
credit effect for any reason- 


rates 


tree rec¢ rd 
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matter how 
offsetting 


from 


ab 
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le schedule of surcharges would be 


dest indeed. 


To many in the business there is some- 


thing fundamentally unsound in the 
idea of merit rating individual private 
passenger car risks. Even if an insured 
goes, Say, ten years without being in- 
volved in an accident resulting in an 
incurred loss, he still is only an 
average driver. The fact that an in- 
sured goes one, three or even five years 


without having such an accident is not 
particularly meaningful as to whether 
he is a better or worse than average 
risk. 


+\} 
ve 
pr 
co 
in 


course, 


th 


arding 


Could Introduce Deductibles 


If there is merit to the idea of re- 

the careful driver and = con- 
penalizing the policyholder who 
would seem that this 
uld better be accomplished through 
troducing deductible coverages. Of 
we all realize the difficulties that 
is could introduce in claim settlement, 


rsely 
oduces losses, it 


particularly where the company is con- 


vinced 
but 
the 
de 


il 


il 


their insured was at fault 
the insured vehemently maintains 
it the other driver caused the acci- 
nt. This problem might be partially 


that 


having the insured and the 
company share evenly the first $xx 
of liability loss from an accident so that 
the insured could never charge that the 
company had settled a claim with his 
money without any dollar loss to itself. 

Possibly deductible liability insurance 
coverage for individual cars should be 
experimented with on an optional basis 
to see if it would be a workable solution 


solved by 


to some of our rating problems in this 
country. 

In England it apparently has had 
some success, both where voluntarily 


elected by the insured who considers 
himself a good risk and where required 
by the company in the case of the risks 
that it considers sub-standard and which 
it is willing to write only subject to a 
high deductible. The company can pro- 
tect itself in either situation by requir- 
ing the insured to deposit an amount 
equal to his retention under the deduc- 
tible coverage. 


Must Get Business Into Black 


As pointed out previously, however. 
the way to sclve the current market 
problems in the automobile _ liability 
business is to get the business into the 
black. The automobile market situa- 
tion would be rapidly cured by a little 
prosperity. One step that will help in 
this direction would be approval by the 
state supervisory authorities of the Na- 
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POLIO EXPENSE 


$11,779,993. 


HOSPITALIZATION 





Lumbermens. 


. and how Lumbermens agents through- 
out the United States and Canada use these 
facilities for their clients’ business and per- 
sonal security is evidenced by total premiums 
of $109,055,064 written in 1951. 


Premium refunds (dividends) to 
policyholders in 1951 were 
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Operating in New York state as 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


James S, Kemper, chairman 


H. G. Kemper, president 
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JAMES M. CAHILL 


tional Bureau’s proposed change in the 
provision for profit and contingencies 
in the rate structure from 2.5% to 5.0% 
of premium. Even if this provision 
should be fully earned as profit, which 
seems unlikely in view of the past rec- 
ord of the automobile liability line, it 
would represent only a reasonable mar- 
gin to the carriers and certainly not an 
excessive return by any proper stand- 
ards. 

Some delay in achieving approval of 
this proposed change in all states may 
be anticipated, however, because a sub- 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners recently 
recommended that the provision for 
profit and contingencies in National Bu- 
reau filings not be 5% as proposed but 
be 3.5% of premiums. They reached this 
conclusion after an analysis of the op- 
eration and investment income of fire 
companies versus casualty companies 
and held that, because casualty compa- 
nies have traditionally written a higher 
ratio of premiums to stockholders’ 
equity than have fire companies, a 3.5% 
provision in casualty rates coupled with 
their investment earnings would be 
equivalent after taxes to the comnarable 
return from a 5% provision in fire rates 

together with the investment earnings 
of fire companies. 

Fallacy Is Apparent 

The fallacy in this reasoning is readily 
apparent. In the first place, under mul- 
tiple line underw riting powers which are 
now available in all but two states, it 
is no longer possible to distinguish be- 
tween casualty companies and fire com- 
panies as such. In the second place, this 
philosop hy of determining the profit and 
contingencies provision would tend to 
penalize the companies in the long run 


should they extend their facilities to 
meet the present demand for automo- 
bile liability insurance and provide an 


adequate market. To do so would swell 
their ratio of premium writings to stock- 
holders’ equity and call, in the long run, 
for a reduction in the profit and con- 
tingencies provision under this unsound 
line of reasoning. 

It is hoped that when this subject is 


considered by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners at their 
meeting in Chicago on June 22-26, 1952, 


they will conclude that the recommenda- 
tions of their subcommittee are based 
on a faulty premise and that the pro- 
posed program of the National Bureau 
calling for the use of a uniform 5% 
provision for profit and contingencies 
should be affirmed. The issue is simple 


and clear. 
Entitled to Profit Provision 
Surely, as the companies assume the 


risk involved in writing a larger volume 
of business they are entitled to a profit 
provision which is a constant percentage 
of that volume. The percentage should 
not decrease as the companies expand 
their facilities to meet the market de- 
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mand. Five per cent is certainly not an 
excessive profit provision, and has the 
further support of precedent since it is 
the accepted provision in both fire in- 
surance and automobile physical damage 
insurance rates. 

The inclusion of such a profit provi- 
sion is no guarantee whatsoever that it 
will be earned, of course. In these diffi- 
cult times, however, the inclusion of 
this provision in the rates instead of 
the present provision of 2.5% would 
give an added margin of safety which 
would make it that much more likely 


Whereas the factory list price of the 


Chevrolet car increased 120% during 
this period, the manual rate increases 
for automobile liability insurance have 
been only 65% in New York City, 53% 
in Nassau County and 37% in West- 
chester County. The percentage increase 
in new car prices would run even 


higher if Federal and State taxes and 
the many extras of today versus 1940 
were also taken into account. If this 
cost relationship were visibly brought 
to the attention of the public, it would 
undoubtedly do much to improve the 





Comparison of Automobile Liability Rates (B.I. and P.D. Combined) for Lowest 
Rated Private Passenger Classification With Factory List Price 
for Four-Door Deluxe Chevrolet Sedan 


Westchester Chevrolet 


New York Nassau County 4-Door 
City County (N. Y. City Sub.) Deluxe Sedan 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Jane 1, ASA... $ 69.70 $33.40 $37.20 $ 802 
June As 1952.25... 115.00 51.00 51.00 1,765 
To NNARPE. 60:5 0 + 65% + 53% + 37% + 120% 





that the companies would at least break 
even on their automobile liability busi- 
ness. If they could do even that, the 
chances are that many of the present 
market problems would be cured. 
Although many producers and _.in- 
sureds think that automobile liability in- 
surance rates have already been in- 
creased drastically since the end of the 
war and look with some dismay at the 


further increases necessary this year, 
they overlook the fact that automobile 
liability rate increases have averaged 


far less than the general price increase. 
In fact, today the cost of automobile 
liability insurance is a much _ smaller 
percentage of the cost of a new car than 
it was before the war. To illustrate, let 
us compare the increase in the factory 
list price of a 4-Door Deluxe Chevrolet 
Sedan between January 1, 1940, and to- 
day with the corresponding increases in 
automobile bodily injury and property 
damage manual rates for the lowest 
rated private passenger classification in 
three important New York territories: 
(1) New York City, (2) Nassau Countiy, 
and (3) Westchester County. 





Why Not Fidelity? 


(Continued from Page 22) 


for financial insti- 
While risks are 

and some car- 
classes, it 


generally into those 
tutions and all others. 
underw ritten individually 


riers are partial to certain 

may be said that, aside from credit 
unions, currency exchanges, industrial 
banks and small loan companies which 


have produced unfavorable experience in 
recent years, financial institutions are 
generally regarded as desirable business. 


In the paneer gece ir or mercantile 
group, there are about 300 classified 
lines in the rate manual, insureds being 


classified as to business, product han- 
dled or activity. Here again, risks are 
underwritten individually and some car- 
riers are partial to certain classes. 


Fidelity Generally Profitable 


From the standpoint of production, 
agents and brokers are invited to con- 
sider the following points: 

1. Generally speaking fidelity is con- 
sidered a profitable line to handle and 
no limitation is placed upon the amount 
the underwriters will write. As stated 
above, there are about 150 companies 
writing. 

2. For fidelity insureds now on the 
books, periodic consideration of the 
amount and breadth of coverage is de- 
sirable, Exposures change as do ideas 
of what is suitable coverage, 

3. It is probable that not too much 
new business will be developed from 
financial institutions except, as present 
coverage is increased or broadened, or 


public relations of the insurance busi- 
ness at this time when automobile lia- 
bility rates must again be increased. 


Adequate Rates Are Paramount 
All in the 
as the state 
should realize 


insurance business as well 
supervisory authorities 
the paramount need of 
having adequate rates in order to as- 
sure company solvency. If even one 
company were to be forced into insol- 
vency by inadequate rates, it would be 
a tragedy and far worse tor the public 
than the burden of paying higher rates 
for automobile liability insurance. By 
proper presentation of the tacts, we 
should be able to convince the insurance 
buying public that increased rates are 
necessary and fully justified. But we 
should not stop there. A renewed effort 
should be made to solve the basic auto- 
mobile accident problem through en- 
couraging safety programs, driver edu- 
cation, traffic control, adequate modern 
highway systems, and modification of 
automobile design to make it not only 


a safer vehicle but also a less costly 
one to repair. 
new institutions are organized. 

4. It has been estimated that about 


euietaiie employed persons 
That means that there 


one in three 
are now bonded. 


is a total of 40 to 45 million gainfully 
employed in the country who are 
presently unbonded. There have been 


potenti: al fidelity 
that it is large. 
field for de- 


various estimates of the 

market. It, is safe to say 
5. Mercantile is the big 

veeeorent of fidelity. 

It has been emphasized m: iny times 
A present clients are the agents’ and 
brokers’ best prospects, Fidelity should 
be called to the attention of all clients. 


If fidelity is not carried and has not 
been called to the attention of the 
client then, in case of a fidelity loss, the 
client will probably be lost either 
through failure of the client or through 
his change of agent or broker. Once 


written, fidelity tends to stay on the 


books. 
Painful and Costly Experience 
7. As in other lines, one is told to 
“ask the man who owns one,” if it is 


possible, the producer should sometime 
get the details of a defaleation from an 
employer who has suffered it. It will be 
found that it is a painful, if not costly, 
experience which most employers heart- 


ily wish they had not suffered and 
which they do not care to repeat. 

8. Surety companies can be helpful 
to an agents’ or brokers’ clients in 


studying their systems of operation and 
in making recommendations looking to 
preventing or minimizing losses. 

9. Surety companies can also be help- 
ful to the producer's clients in handling 
fidelity losses expertly and seeing that 
no salvage possibilities are overlooked. 

10. It is possible to afford a client fi- 


Moore & Wright 


(Continued 
adequate meeting facilities of their own. 


Features Zurich’s Safety Zone Program 


Safety work has been one of the most 
important elements in developing the 
close relationship between the agency 


and the townspeople. As one of its un- 
usual services, Moore & Wright Co. 
makes available to its commercial risks 
the Safety Zone program of the Zurich- 
American Insurance Companies. This is 
a continuous, coordinated program which 
includes safety engineering, industrial 
hygiene, job placement, and safety and 
health education. To help install the 
program and supervise its operation in 
commercial risks, Moore & Wright em- 
ploys a full-time safety engineer. 

More than 50 Safety Zone 
slidefilms are included in the agency’ s 
film library, as well visual aids from 
other sources such as the National 
Safety Council. The conference room in 
the Insurance Building is equipped for 
screening both sound — slidefilms and 
motion pictures. However, the films are 
frequently shown off the premises—in 


sound 


industrial plants, stores, schools, and at 
meetings of various community organi- 
zations. Any group in town, in_ search 
of a film on any phase of safety or 
health, need look no further than Moore 
& Wright. 

One outgrowth of the agency’s safety 
work has been the formation of a 
safety club for school children, with 


and activities coordinated by 
a radio program over a local 


meetings 
means of 
station. 


Job Placement for Physically 
Handicapped 


Another development of tangible ben- 
efit to Port Huron has been the or- 
ganization of a county-wide job  place- 
ment program for physically handicapped 
The Junior Chamber of Com- 

search of a new and worth- 


persons 
merce, im 


while activity, was offered the job place- 
ment facilities which are a part of the 
Safety Zone program. 

Here was an opportunity to take peo- 


ple off the relief rolls and put them on 
the payrolls—to help the disabled and 
also the community. Under the guidance 
of the Moore & Wright safety engineer, 
the Junior Chamber adopted the activity 
and enlisted the cooperation of other 
elements in Port Huron, including the 
county medical society, executives of 
business and industry, and the local 





delity protection for losses in existence 
but not discovered at the time the bond 
was written even though no bond was 
carried when the loss occurred. This 
assures the client that from the time 
he takes fidelity protection, losses 
caused by those under bond will be 
covered regardless of when they were 


committed. 


Having directed attention to the in- 
terest in fidelity because of the need 
for this coverage, discussed available 
forms and rates, and generally outlined 


underwriting and production sugges- 
tions, we revert with emphasis to the 
original question, “Why Not Fidelity? 


Fidelity Bond Prospects 

Your prospects for individual, name 
schedule and = position schedule bonds 
include but are not limited to persons 
operating retail, wholesale or manutfac- 
turing establishments; and employes of 
political subdivisions. 


Your prospects for blanket position 
and primary blanket commercial bonds 
are the same classifications, except that 
the organizations are probably larger 


and a blanket coverage is desired which 
includes all employes. 

Certain classes are not desirable bond 
risks—such as those with a large num- 
ber of outside salesmen, drivers, or em- 
ployes on a commission Cravens, 
Dargan & Co. “Review.” 


basis. 


Co., Port Huron 
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C. F. Scheer’s Background 


C. F. Scheer, author of this article, 

public relations director of the Zurich 
which company he joined in 1945 after 
nearly ten years with the National 
Safety Council. His activity in the 
Zurich has centered around its Safety 
Zone films and eviag’ —— and pub- 
licity material. Thus, has a thorough 


rency alertness dis- 
offices as Moore & 
community in 


appreciation of the ag 
played by such 
Wright Co. in arousing 


terest in organized accident prevention 

Mr. Scheer started out as a news- 
paper reporter in the depression "30's 
and joined National Safety Council in 
1935 as a publicity writer. While with 


that organization he served-as associate 
editor of National Safety News, its in 
dustrial safety magazine, and as editor 
of Safety Education Magazine. In his 


seven years with the Zurich he has 
demonstrated organizational ability in 
making its Safety Zone program widely 
and favorably known. 








branch of the Michigan State Employ- 





ment Service. 

Free medical examinations were ar 
ranged for the physically handicapped, 
with Moore & Wright providing the 
examination forms—copyrighted Safety 
Zone forms designed to spotlight the 
usable remaining abilities of a disabled 
person. Meanwhile, jobs were being 
analyzed, not only in factories, but also 
in stores and other business establisl 
ments. Again a Safety Zone form was 
used—a job analysis form which made 
it possible to size up any job in terms 
of the type and degree of physical ef 
fort it required. Then, through the 
Junior Chamber, applicants were match 
ed with jobs they could handle capably 
and safely. 

Within 15 months’ time 329  handi 


capped persons were placed in produc- 
tive jobs—an impressive figure in a 
town of about 40,000. 

\nother opportunity for civic 
presented itself about a year 
it became apparent that Port 
needed additional hospital facilities. 
cost of the proposed new building 
estimated at $1,000,000—to be raised by 


service 

when 
Huron 
The 


Was 


ago, 


public subscription. 

Anyone who has tried his hand at 
fund-raising knows what a tough job it 
is. The Port Huron oo committee 
realized that the fund drive—to be suc- 
cessftul—would have to be directed by 
someone skilled in organizational and 


promotional techniques. 


Moore Heads Successful Hospital 
Building Drive 


Moore, selected as 
drive, vindicated the com- 
Behind the fanfare that 
opened the drive, he organized deter 
mined, hard-working corps operating on 
a methodical, efficient plan that left lit- 
tle doubt as to the success of the cam 
paign. When the drive over and 
the funds were counted, it was found 
that the total raised was—not the 
$1,000,000 set as a quota—but $1,472,000 

At the moment a new activity is get- 
ting underway in Port Huron—a_ sus 
tained, long-range drive to bring new 
industries into the area. The head of 
the City Industrial Committee—elected 
by a unanimous vote—is Mr. Moore 

Don't these activities take a lot of 
time—time that might otherwise be 
spent in selling insurance? Yes, they 
do take time—but the contacts, the gov - 
will and the public recognition the 
create are out of all proportion to the 
time and effort donated. 
After all—what, besides 
does an insurance agency have 
Inly one thing: Service?! And «service 
both in insurance matters and in com- 
munity needs—has won for -Moore -& 
Wright Co. a warm spot in the heart 
of Port Huron. 


Edward R. chair 
man of the 


mittee’s choice 


Was 


protection, 
to offer? 
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Country-wide Experience—Non-Stock Cos. 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Empire Mutual (continued) 
1948 2,506,383 1,730,477 69.0 
1949 2,635,741 1,637,674 62.1 
1950 3,266,950 2,031,997 62.2 
1951 3,908,181 2,329,462 59.6 
Employers Mutual Casualty............ 1951 $15,124,114 $8,244, 100 54.5% 
Employers Mutual Liability of Wis..... 1947 $48,665,028 $28,927,330 594% 
1948 56,466,980 28,093,464 49.8 
1949 59,979,259 35,253,075 58.8 
1950 62,665,460 39,524,287 63.1 
1951 68,722,159 43,235,711 62.9 
Eaxcbamen) Pleteal 2.5... csckecscee 1947 $1,798,348 $1,049,056 58.3% 
1948 1,864,526 1,134,061 60.8 
1949 1,779,855 1,000,807 56.2 
1950 1,909,156 983,805 BLD 
1951 2,141,798 1,283,130 59.9 
a TS a ee ares 1947 $4,148,426 $1,539,013 37.1% 
1948 5,350,358 1,880,262 35.2 
1949 6,594,309 2,400,595 36.4 
1950 7,824,945 2,990,802 38.2 
1951 8,971,507 3,766,382 42.0 
Farm Bureau Mutual.................. 1947 $25,290,368 $13,780,645 54.5% 
1948 31,677,692 17,824,435 56.3 
1949 39,904,960 23,034,215 57.7 
1950 52,618,171 29,556,848 56.2 
1951 64,937,626 38,702,351 59.6 
Federal Mutual Implement & Hardware 1950 $5,086,728 $2,497,376 49.1% 
1951 5,418,384 3,119,134 57.6 
Grain Dealers Mutual.................. 1951 $954,968 $408,856 42.8% 
Greater New York Taxpayers......... 1947 $2,198,270 $853,912 38.8% 
1948 2,439,566 1,125,556 46.1 
1949 2,582,805 1,142,642 44.2 
1950 2,815,700 1,059,475 37.6 
1951 3,199,294 1,524,696 47.7 
Mar@wark Distual .......5.6nccccc scenes 1947 $25,474,421 $12,053,568 47.3% 
1948 29,742,461 13,746,146 46.2 
1949 32,364,032 16,262,249 50.2 
1950 36,617,957 19,175,370 52.4 
1951 39,114,915 22,725,734 58.1 
Hardware Mutual of Minnesota........ 1950 $2,246,734 $826,541 36.8% 
1951 6.964.839 —-3,291.110 47.3 
MOR Sica Sava vost eewtes eect 1947 $1,874,192 $1,043,026 55.7% 
1948 1,888,913 1,006,514 53.3 
1949 2,081,332 1,205,985 57.9 
1950 1,813,226 1,108,858 61.2 
195] 2,284,713 1,666,303 72.9 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual........... 1951 $864,543 $363,125 42.0% 
Interboro Mutual ................00s0005. 1947 $3,865,934 $2,477,991 64.1% 
1948 3,792,547 2,677,528 70.6 
1949 3,293,416 1,749,339 53.1 
1950 3,337,839 2,379,455 71.3 
1951 3,454,335 1,629,639 47.2 
Jamestown Mutual .................... 1947 $2,543,981 $1,435,654 56.4% 
1948 2,583,505 1,439,492 55:7 
1949 2,374,578 1,138,334 47.9 
1950 2,422,563 1,137,947 47.0 
1951 2,760,645 1,337,007 48.4 
LENE AMIN 5 ooo sk cde sacs eesouss 1947 $98,789,136 $53,918,160 54.6% 
1948 =116,196,221 61,387,947 52.8 
1949 126,720,497 70,454,321 55.6 
1950 =: 133,579,843 79,124,956 59.2 
1951 159,933,341 103,434,639 65.1 
Liberty Mutual Fire.................... 1950 $5,063,599 $2,972,492 58.7% 
1951 5,076,470 3,517,407 69.3 
Lumber Mutual Casualty.............. 1947 $3,912,825 $1,949,769 49.8% 
1948 4,412,619 2,285,037 51.8 
1949 4,161,093 2,662,223 64.0 
1950 3,753,355 1,967,106 52.4 
1951 4,250,238 2,605,719 61.3 


Lumber Mutual Fire................... 1951 $136,965 $56,559 41.3% 
Lumbermens Mutual of Mansfield, Ohio 1951 $679,696 276,490 40.7% 





Merchants Mutual .................... 1947 $7,413,056 $4,000,986 54.0% 
1948 7,217,612 4,265,123 59.1 
1949 7,979,060 3,887,950 48.7 





1950 4,759,231 54.1 
1951 10,077,332 5,585,177 55.4 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire.......... 1951 $337,278 $149,447 44.3% 
Michigan Mutual Liability............. 1948 $16,809,017 $8,945,709 53.2% 
1949 19,138,976 9,757,088 51.0 
1950 22,765,728 11,249,985 49.4 
1951 28,799,142 15,744,208 54.7 
Millers Mutual Fire of Texas........... 1951 $587,221 $217,708 37.1% 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire.............. 1951 $19,258 $16,846 87.5% 
Mutual Boiler of Boston............... 1947 $3,608,849 $651,157 18.0% 
1948 5,089,114 898,880 7 
1949 5,834,616 750,856 12.9 
1950 5,879,862 683,616 11.6 
1951 8,065,833 1,200,950 14.9 
National Grange Mutual............... 1947 $3,703,834 $1,475,438 39.8% 
1948 4,800,775 2,108,637 43.9 
1949 5,893,183 2,367,549 40.2 
1950 6,791,875 3,170,385 46.7 
1951 7,845,398 4,053,396 S17 
Natiolial Retailers .....6.606 65250000050 1951 $793,248 $334,504 42.2% 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire....... 1951 $455,255 $182,974 40.2% 
N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual 1947 $896,670 $452,708 50.5% 
1948 963,341 518,100 53.8 
1949 970,868 501,953 17 
1950 1,044,427 534,928 Siz 
1951 1,223,247 815,828 66.7 


(Continued on Page 46) 





TALKS ABOUT 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


There seems to be an idea preva- 
lent today that PUBLIC RELATIONS 
is something that you can go out 
and buy. This impression is quite 





erroneous. Every move we make, 
every one of our actions in dealing 
with the public, everything we say 
or do, all combine to create the pub- 
lic’s opinion of us and our business. 
When we all do our best continu- 
ally to make that opinion a favor- 


able one, then that is good PUBLIC 
RELATIONS. 


FIELD CORRESPONDENT 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
‘Massachusetts Bonding 
Vo 5 chs = Pa ec Cae Coe a ec $282,281 $65,772 23.3% 
ARORA TAN ois ty cate oie oer a ae 8 oe ook si wea alas eae 253,105 178,205 70.4 
Group Accident @ Health... 0 0...066.0 600 208,877 126,179 60.4 
WW OPISTIOR: SIGOIND 0052.3 0 oid oo hese wo 'c'y osc vee bas 2,881,032 1,560,913 54.2 
isiabiity: Other Than : Auto. 22.0... 60635.c008805 1,740,204 1,455,600 83.6 
et hogan CE L105 2 Oe ieee Sa a a 3,350,752 2,355,338 70.3 
PURO UE ROp NO AMARE: hee fo 6 6.0k Feb oases gals 1,200,066 748,313 62.4 
(eel © Yee us v5 Sale Bg ee 2 | 219,934 70,054 31.9 
LEG C0 Ll eR pa fa A a Oe 103,431 28,203 2h 
ARS UN os Ha cerelg Lita auie foveies &,5,ceucorsiais.Gisseiore a /o.a aisonievein 269,301 6,546 2.4 
MTIONG. Werbara ae ti As Wah sas basis bu ene eS 203,464 93,807 46.1 
[aghie cr ogee cc ae ho ¢ 561,635 224,171 39.9 
BSGICE “ANG SM ACHENCEY sos 5.5 ccccacke cos ceeescte 6,747 1,081 16.0 
(io) 2 EN ee $11,280,829 $6,914,182 61.3% 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
PRUE FLUE AIP TIUOU sca ds ciaie x cc's: 0's oie KW o.6 Doig erent $39,898 $34,531 86.5% 
PGTOPE TODD AIMA@Os Sis sie dee dia 15.0036 a.se vie: 11,600 9,755 84.1 
SPU 2 LS ee aS a a UR SP ge a 3,694 210 af 
OMEN 9 0h orca Peciatoe ein $55,192 $44,496 80.6 
Mercantile Insurance Co. 
Pere. Sree re ae 2 cee v iciacoivte vie ee eels $9,456 $508 53.7% 
doy | Lene eS gamer ety 08 $9,456 $508 53.7% 
Mechanics & Traders 
WVOMIMEIES ASOIND 5:o.54 5.4 coeror.s00.0e sin sne bo oes $283 \ ae % 
Liapiity otmer Than AlttO..ssi.s5cc00e000006 410 hee eee 
eas age) 1. 1S a a ea 5,935 3,161 53.3 
PO tee AMARC 5b 55 sca Se sice.ce eee eeeen 2,260 2,175 96.2 
ener Pitatl) AMOS... ccc sise x ces pe 00:eees 2 wk ae 
MERRIE asec sive stot aise Saku cite Beas kee ec ao Miata 79 Sim Mee 
Dre Ee Cd ge BT 9 ea 35 sea soon, 
RT IDAE RMN rates isedislo nina wistere satis Gee iatevewie es eieus maeee 1,529 449 29.4 
ORAL Ait t de oe eee esd vote Gs $10,533 $5,785 54.9% 
Merchants Indemnity 
Paste) Cee.) Re NRE RODD SR ae Pa de OR eee er $267 oe 2.2% 
DiGpiihy ter THAW AUMLOs 6560005 seacnds ces 18,484 7,615 41.2 
PU MIMIEETANEY: co saves) Cea tials Gai e ncxeaee Gee neeiwels 202,501 110,126 54.4 
¥eN i Coll es fos tat Dba 1 a eh rr oe 76,784 41,528 54.1 
Bangi jag C10) Ls, (0s 5 ERR oe Re eee a 359 171 47.6 
BS MONE LAT NUNC S54 obs o oss 4 Aieiol eo: sverwco% 158 +H9 284.2 
SSCs, Ve A a 158 ee yee 
(OI oe OER re ee a ee ae 16,052 6,032 37.6 
BEE CIArYy. SA PRET oe 5 onic db eiee we tesa bate oe 6,029 1,715 28.4 
(are $320,792 $167,636 52.3% 
Merchants Mutual Casualty 
BeNcrsy boc Me a ee ae $321,092 $111,658 34.8% 
Group Accident < Healthy A:.:.00cs Sivek se es 51,873 15,509 29.9 
WNIO MURRIETA SMSO: 5.55.05 saaus Go be KS osc oese-e es. 1,183,134 451,671 38.2 
Miapiuy, Omer Phan! Auttoiciec. «02055000000 366,450 173,356 47.3 
PURRRITA CIATION 2S cogent sede. oss odio ges 4,045,905 2,048,757 50.6 
PANG OU TOD MMU AINA RE 520 coke ovine eo es caw eredede 1,626,894 828,686 50.9 
Pio, eter sehan Att. .ibc6.cccsccsewies xees 50,654 23,771 46.9 
MEER etre ee eee Sixt ie ae oa a bore clo oiale eae atNISG 43,363 26,672 61.5 
MING HUGE ears oto p28 ose eincosese aoe p88 $7,689,365 $3,680,080 47.9% 
Metropolitan Casualty 
POM Pte oceans soko Wes Meee $171,737 $64,274 37.4% 
ORRIN Re iat Sintec o 3.5.02. oie ota b.nndiocslace BR 187,893 61,143 S20 
Grogo: Accident & TMealth: .: 2... 2.65. ..ssceens 685,381 317,597 46.3 
WVIGNET SP OOMID, 55.05 6 okie eeee coc 0ei-scs0e'e's s 278,429 304,997 109.5 
Eyapoiry, Otner ) han Autos» sic ec os onc 0 491,129 439,568 89.5 
PROS ML VRNO UN 65 5b ain sb yan oleae aie mre.o0'¥ 8 950-400 1,424,286 1,059,755 74.4 
Fen hi oes! So do) eal 571274 a er 524,371 286,069 54.6 
Eianoe ener tnan AUTOS 6670 Oe 5s. essccccaseetale 33,052 13,304 40.2 
TUE Teeter Sec c croncls 2% gia ois iene oure onus ester. « 17,499 2,577 14.7 
Bet ee aici viecisia'e s oa-aewe Sloan peasioe's 95,739 52,741 55.1 
AGN hee cis Sarees 1s: 5's nists sansareacien ROR ER ne 139,082 48,344 34.8 
LEY TANGY NOI  :os5 50s ceca Gea eh pate 215,873 92,175 42.7 
NS PIERGE .ticemee Se res wie hemi cinc wan amore 1,405 —600 42.7 
MOU tote Ciekeverssinere cra sor cones $4,265,876 $2,741,944 64.3% 
Michigan Fire & Marine 
SP eHMet ee ste cin. sor Gata eimeee sien Siok ese ses $8,645 $4,907 56.8% 
ROUTAN: s 4 ss. .casmsientee Ge eee $8,645 $4,907 56.8% 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire 
SPT Ae tA RE EAL Niels ss eine $5,184 $284 5.5% 
OU icon g ue te aitie setae ed $5,184 $284 5.5% 
Michigan Mutual ane 
Group: AGGiIRERE Ge Frealtire silos dace k clic $29,750 $17,440 58.6% 
WVGr ACR aOR, i og aid oA as ales we wa aaa 4,058,321 2,175,937 53.6 
Liability. Other -Dban AU o).s)0.06)c'se sca eves 610,892 ,689 56.4 
Agto Ligne. oo c5o ooe eke iNek icc va oss 460,461 302,187 65.6 























PRUGNE LOD, DADAM Ls f3is-ain ssaieedsiels avitvcee ese 212,877 141,812 66.6 
PP) CHEE MAI RULOs 6.5. ois. 34's deine baesecess 180,069 79,104 43.9 
ee ee as waldo aibacis< dale e oaths 529 a i 
ES eI AR TANG Oh EROS aco scfsaiaciciasiolesccsies scimis's 26 
ROUT cic cceiea stint naetdiedowes $5,552,925 $3,061,169 55.1% 
Millers National . 
SRPVECL Ee ee ce conn ws eles coho ielaig ele miweinsnte $5,604 $243 4.3% 
MB GMMN cue Pura era iar k yaa $5,604 $243 4.3% 
‘Mill Owners Mutual Fire 
SPS] | (cy oo AR A OS ae nae ae $642 —$244 38.0% 
PORAR Nae ore nee es wana mae ws $642 —$244 38.0% 
Milwaukee Insurance Co. 
Pati RAI o sc i ty lates ak btiies ws.0e esi 2 ae % 
Aitite eProps Damager:o. 2.5.0. + Sesckredesenine 3 —703 23,433.3 
SOT CEIT CN RRO A it ECON sy <r 2,561 5,091 198.8 
CBG e fae coc Seu kanes ecenns $2,566 $4,388 170.0% 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine 
SSORIMRREE Sate, dale. crs cae ecios «s.o: Scena aeeesclnes $10,179 $2,948 29.0% 
1 Ce a Oe 2 $10,179 $2,948 29.0% 
Monarch Fire 
SuPPREREI@ Ee os 6 ica Sun ook ce cen aeaaeen Seen $961 % 
ON NCta nacecate 6 aaa oad molars eas $961 -%o 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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An elevator solely for the purpose of lala pas- 
sengers was an unheard-of luxury in 1857. People were 
amazed at such an installation made in the five story 


building occupied by a 








china and glass firm in 
New York City. 


Elisha Otis, who made this 
installation, had only 
four years previously in- 
vented the safety device 
which made elevators 
both practical and safe. 


a i a 


/ The trend to build upwards 
in our cities has prompted 


offered by the Saint Paul Companies. 


at FIRE any ” Map 
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many advancements in elevator transportation -- 
just as changing business needs have prompted 
constant improvements in the insurance coverage 


Members, American Foreign Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities. 


z 
.4) = HOME OFFICE 
oy) Q 111 W. Fifth St. 
, = St. Paul 2, Minn. 
cS 


First chartered almost a century ago 
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San Francisco 6 
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Buyer Wants 
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(Continued from 
is the only way to assure payment to an 
innocent party. / 
The New Jersey plan of 
protection of those injured in 
or property by uninsured motorists, 
which only recently became law, may be 
a possible solution of one phase of the 
problem. It would appear to grant the 
necessary protection but one should take 
a good long at where the money 
will come from. A heavy share of it, 
if I am any judge, will come right out 
of the pockets of the insured motorists, 
the very people who have already spent 
their premium dollars to keep from be- 
drain on the fund. It may be 
assumed, that the ones 
the drain will be judg- 

ment proof and a three dollar additional 
license cost will be much more palatable 


the cost of adequate liability cov- 


a fund for 
person 


look 


ing a 
too, 


reasonably 


} nT 
who will Cause 


than 
erage. 

Much has been written on this prob- 
lem, and certainly by those whose knowl- 
edge of the subject is far more extensive 
than mine. I know these facts, how- 
ever: 

Excessive Costs of Claims 
The problem is one of excessive 
costs of claims, both for personal injury 
and property damage. 

b. There seems to be no solution of 
the excessive jury verdict. Many judges 
have reduced such judgments arbitrarily, 
surer is in the case, juries 
seem to “load it on.” 

c. There is some evidence of 
ing” on the part of unscrupulous repair 
shops when they know that an insurer 
is paying the bil \n educational pro- 
gram mi ] some effect here. 

d. Insurers have in many cases been 
guilty of making “easy” settlements: in 
other words, pay doubtful cases rather 
than fight them. This attitude could 
have stemmed from the knowledge that 
it was less costly to pay than to fight, 
but such practices, if continued can only 
result in the unscrupulous claimant feel- 


possibility of 


but when an 
prone 


“goug- 


ing certain as to the 
collecting. No company wants to 
its insured’s money, and no insured will 
i f spending time in 
some reasonable 


waste 


welcome the idea of 
court but there must be 
resistance maintained against an 
claim attitude. 

Solution Hard to Find 
solution to the automobile insur- 
problem will be hard to find. 

from every quarter must be 
to bear on it. f it can be 
without recourse to t compul- 
idea, we will all be the gainers; 
will require some sort of Massa- 
chusetts or New Jersey idea, but will 
still maintain free competition between 
insurers, that will be the next solu 
tion. What we all should fight 
is state or Federal intervention which 
will bar coverage from private carriers 
The matter of state or Federal en- 
croachment into private business should 
10ot be considered only from the stand 
voint of automobile coverage. There 
have been, levied by labor organizations, 
CIO and AF of L, campaigns to 
private from certain 
ypes of casualty business, and > 
he underwriting in the hands of 
ernment. These campaigns are well 
umented. The attacks have been specifi- 
cally against private carrier underwriting 
»t workmen’s compensation and non 
occupational disability coverage. To date 
the only apparent success is in the 
state of Rhode Island where monopolis 
i fund disability coverage has 
he subject of severe criticism 
buyer and seller of insurance 
should read the statements on this sub- 


“easy” 


best 
to avoid 


carriers 


ent yt of the 
> gave at the annual meet 
yew York State Association 
of Insurance Agents in Syracuse in May 
I believe. and I am certain that 
buyers believe that the 
served properly only by competitive in- 
surance, reasonably regulated. Govern 
ment monopoly, by the very connota- 
tions, is an evil which a country based 
on the ideas of free enterprise should 


most 
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not countenance. 

I have tried to put into words, some 
of my thoughts as a buyer of insurance, 
pointed to some matters which might 
be improved by constructive action. I 
would dislike any consideration that the 
accomplishment of improvements be left 
entirely with those whose business it is 
to sell insurance. I mentioned at the 
start of this article that the buyer is get- 
ting into the act. He should for his own 
good, make strident efforts to be of 
some use in establishing policy which 
will effect general improvement. He 
can not do it alone on the sidelines, 
heaping carping invective on seller. He 


DON’T BE A PAPER SHUFFLER 

Here’s good advice from Bruce Bar- 
ton, famous advertising agency execu- 
tive: “It is a temptation as we grow 
older, to become paper shufflers, picking 
up a letter, laying it down, picking up 
another, etc. I try to fight against this 
habit. When I pick up a paper from 
my desk I try not to lay it down until 
I have dealt with and got it off the 
desk for good.” 





earnestly asks to be invited to partici- 
pate. Perhaps he has the germs of ideas 
which may help to bring about a better 
understanding in the insurance world. 


So What Should a Man Do? 


If a man runs after money—he’s 
money-mad. If he saves it—he’s a capi- 
talist. If he marries it—he’s a fortune 
hunter. If he spends it—he’s a play boy. 
If he doesn’t make it—he’s a ne’er-do- 
If he doesn’t try to make it—he 
gets it without 

If he acquires 


well. 
lacks ambition. If he 
working—he’s a parasite. 
it after a long life of hard labor—he’s 
been a fool who obtained nothing from 
life. And if he’s broke—he’s had it.— 
“Optimist,” Inter-Ocean Insurance Co. 
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*Higher Limits Available, 
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or claims office adbssctog 
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. call Western 
ask for Operator 25. 


f 
2 fore } rr 7 
assurance Group comprises the 


* FIDELITY.PHENIX « 


NIAGARA 


FIDELITY ond CASUALTY 


OF NEW YORK 


—____.. 


R THIS SEAL ON YouR Poucies America hare 


URANCE GROUP « 


are now 


running in The Saturday Evening Post, Life, Collier’s, Time and News- 
week. . . . One calls attention to the Family Legal Liability policy so 
necessary for the proper protection of the home owner — the other 
quotes some of the many complimentary letters received from agents. 


You, too, can enjoy the kind of service they praise so highly by 
representing an America Fore Company. 
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Fi Liability ‘Other Tham Atito.... 2.0. 6.02.4. se 164,274 134,273 
New York State Experience Pilllas AM? 16 85255 8S andes 475,478 485,288 
f LEU HOP EAR AR Geo orc nc cds ncceecines canoe ot 172,943 115,820 
(Continued from Page 35) Peer ONMEE EB RAa URANO 6 5 5410 ooh < doascincde 14,279 2,787 
ECC) C] SR ao 3 a 725,643 448,753 
— Dacass sik We soho eM oats, atthe wee ela locecats 983,226 ao 
° OSS A aaa) a a SO en ee ee Bee 87,295 52,468 
Company Premiums Incurred ESAT VINE MOE oe, x 5d aicrciss ss 0 oo .d’'nrwid o'0'g wes 1,065,861 252,697 
Mutual Boiler of Boston Rit Sea Aaa = a ae eee 
boiler anid: “Maciinetyryac..ccee Smenennases $627,552 BNE Renae ere einen cmon tet $3,922,782 $1,808,787 
otal hereernient (se ecaios $627,552 National Grange of Keene, N. H. 
PRAM Aegan eet aa 5 oe oe roe awen emacs $929 - See 
National-Ben Franklin WROERINGt a CO GINO, Jo. acces ccc ns kivcceucews 244,491 207,643 
Pato. Prop, Waimaeecn shh oda oe aks $6 Liability Other Than Autod..s...<.60ss cues ss 431,388 147,828 
2D) ies Lo aan Gye neniaines” ioe ar otek se Ra ee eam 2,678 PREECE UR CAL MERE oso cara 'o G12 gretrins v8 sare sla.t o eisSiereiw 2,589,744 1,315,100 
FRG rete) aS eS ciao ea eelncenacee 1,067,127 542,016 
CEMENT Ais a Ck 2 as), $2,684 Psy Cher Bam -AURO% oc co cccae cases cwne 12,590 13,442 
National Casualty ers 5 ee 
ACCIDENT Levene ceo isi coats $700,174 RORAU NS State atlas edie vita te $4,346,269 $2,226,029 
MPO oe eeiic Cores EB ee ae asa Naish) eiale seve 709,751 
Group Accident Co: Health: 4 facies ccaeeesees 1,406,236 National Retailers Mutual 
WY OGMAION Se MORIN. etic acs c cilae bev oe os uiaiee 67,353 GMCCIGI ST se SE One he Or ita ein re Cr rene ree $418 $... 
Laabihty Gther* Dhan “Atto es 3. ois breeds es 62,986 Liability Other Tait MMe. ces. c.ccc sein eeces 56 tees 
DO MN FE SE llega Co nab wd v6 we 89,476 Auto Liability ...........- 2. se cece eee ee ee ees 512,481 347,229 
Alito (Prop MDAiiAges eee eee a cleiad an oat 32,997 NERC Au EO Dine ARMA Oar C9 crore Sieevierd Sa araici® wiggiais 168,493 91,871 
PD. ther Tita BO 66 6 iiss 8 ook sevens 5,051 Sprinkler 0.0.2.0... cscs esse cece eee eeeeeees 8,412 23 
SLE ES did aa eR RCRA 9 Sa 9 ON a RE A 8,086 Pa eG RACERS 
a ES BP 6S ais RS reer 7,979 Total... 0.0 .eeeeeeeeee eee ees $689,860 $439,123 
CEOS Meee ae RIP ote ee ar 2,296 P : . 
“aie: Pera Theft = National Union Fire 
PECANS, AMG. VCR Cs iace tes a:cmisted os owe Caled oe 31,542 MME ol ca occ aber mo Ghee clin sade $16,085 $3,222 
Peete siocerois suesidie ek wiSi asec $3,123,927 $1,940,722 nO eae ae eee $16,085 $3,222 
National Fire of Hartford New Amsterdam Casualty 
ORCAS cre steneka lates nia rere seria men wie aie ata.6 2 inte stiles $28 FO A TSG ae AO ee MS RE Oat Pe $102,824 $45,628 
WY Oration SeCOMIpe cs clecaiss esa eviews Site seeks 8,788 Pitt meer we OM LL tk dS a aor 24 884 2071 
Liability Other Than Auto........./......... 7,325 Group Accident & Health.................--- 268,693 84,202 
PAO) ILCs) ING eaawnunad o sbguohonat Sao AOnOS Soe 68,376 Wien kitet Ss COtmipe co.cc ccc eeia as an ewe coas 2,540,035 1,352,635 
Auto Prop. Damage.........-....s.+eeseeeeee 25,966 Liability Other Than Auto. ....-...ccecccccee 1,236,861 828 869 
By) SOG G Ty Ua ANEO eet perce oslo rie iy -ins 504 rade Raa ak at es eras 3,165,340 2,105,930 
a mloveve\ chile abn iniainia/G diate ale masidie ssle aie ian ovals rid . Pho Coed Sa a Ds 1 a a nee 1,141,844 790,628 
SUTOLTY eee cece ee eee ee eee eee renee eee eens ‘ Pe OMer 1 Ate ANOS oi. kos dae man twareiss 121,746 65,004 
ClET RAP eee trea, Sire eens ene ae 1,323 RE eT Damar CL ana tole Ss tess 73.613 49 243 
BUUIARY ARG PCL ioc tus chtt paieaietaaiosloes 2,675 Ser aD REIS Oe RENE IY I bok RA 252.735 67,674 
SOMME cir ycaiiec ose atomic eoey toned ox sone oe 10,525 a A Ree RE sig te ek is ee 249,088 154.986 
NE ae a ee $125,553 $128,246 a Hh cae eae ene F sinnerman 
MB Oals 25 2a oe wean pe mee aos $9,554,196 $5,703,633 
National Surety Corp. — os r 
Group: ACOIIEENGr HIGHT co oss os os Saletan ts $5,051 Newark Fire 
Woranen’s (Compe 35 iran ae ts be Saraisers 228,732 AicCIETIR On Ga Sica) Haale en wad arotp is, Shier $1,544 —$579 
is" a RARE He RTH RES 

































General 
A 


CHICAGO 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Iil. 


HOME OFFICE: 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA 
Public Ledger Building 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


COMMISSION TO BROKERS 


NEWARK 


Newark 2, N. J. 


Fire and Casualty Company 


Participating Stock Company 





Raymond Commerce Bldg. 
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New York 


Newark Fire (continued) 
TRAN oo ceusiwsuees sce esas 
Group Accident, & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
P. D. Other Than Auto 
RIMMED: cs ainda naan eevee sor ne 
EN ca hab susan ss naceewnaeks 


Burglary and 
Boiler and Machinery 
PEHKUET vases Sa achscee eens 


New England Fire 
Group Accident & Health 
DU ests AONIID, ny 6 nik oon bce oe wee sos bo 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
PSD EOD: POAIIBOR. 6% on = icwacnn ss encase ces 
P. D. Other Than Auto 
Me oe een onae nec ase 


Burglary and Theft 
NII coches a ukcane ape 


New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Auto Liability 
SDRUMIADO 6 Socks yasurouawseoss > 


Auto Prop. 


N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Auto Liability 
PRG i: MOAB OE 6 oo ence nbs sews oete nena 


New York Underwriters 
Auto Liability 
RUIN re, ere New. bate apap 
TES aa ae ae eae 


Auto Prop. 


Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire 
DRMEOEEE cc cc cimeyeakesies<s 


North British & Mercantile 
P. D. Other Than Auto 


Sprinkler 


Northern of New York 
WSNUMIT 05. sabcupincunuae 


North River 
Auto’ Liability 
ROMOUKIEN So icce cs ecouseawse an 


Northwestern Fire & Marine 
Auto Liability 
PRES NOD: BONBON. oo oon a cow ddcbewcneney 


Sprinkler 


Norwich Union Fire 
See errr ae 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
P. D. Other Than Auto 
Se ees ey eee 
3urglary and Theft 
ORMUNOED (coc p cca cent caeses 





[00] Bree oer 


DISA iccee ck casssssasnce caus 


BAAN chao cee sae tess > es Sos 


BUIAli cape csososs kin an ees 


MSTA eels ete aie Gigs 

Niagara Fire 
Auto Liability 
PI EO SPAMARE oo occ cascchdadoevenes oe 
DTBUIET  cisnn sc dewssebu ss 


MOA oo sobncks Shaw secs soso se 


ANN oR Gat ck Soka oe eke 


NHN: pbskarscahetares soere 


cae Eee Sey Sener, oy 


State Experience 






























































Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1,589 399 25.1 
4,904 3,262 66.5 
75,934 48,421 63.8 
34,370 12,693 36.9 
140,385 70,241 50.0 
53,325 55,300 103.7 
5,813 1,140 19.6 
999 268 26.8 
671 108 16.1 
4,080 1,745 42.8 
8,496 2,324 27.4 
1,781 1,201 67.4 
8,036 824 10.3 
$341,927 $197,347 58.0% 
$6,234 $1,772 28.4% 
280,626 133,517 47.6 
158,069 81,881 51.8 
616,373 381,673 61.9 
236,976 195,028 82.3 
15,444 5,950 38.5 
3,696 —332 9.0 
2.404 nf Ge Aw 
26,782 12,701 47.4 
37,856 38,031 100.5 
3,789 2,514 66.3 
$1,388,249 $852,735 61.4% 
$20,932 $7,306 34.9% 
12,766 3,963 31.0 
3,958 1,671 42.2 
$37,656 $12,940 34.4% 
$139,458 $71,760 51.5% 
991,043 661,497 66.7 
64,652 46,790 724 
21,231 9,045 42.6 
$1,216,384 $789,092 64.9% 
$6,202 $4,632 74.79% 
2315 2,023 87.4 
8,120 1,548 19.1 
$16,637 $8,203 49.3% 
$441,005 $284,246 64.5% 
146,940 101,578 69.1 
21,489 4,966 23.1 
$609,434 $390,790 64.1% 
$041 $.. %e 
$941 : S:. pao ee 
$213 ae Senego 
13,689 623 4.6 
~~ $13,902 $623 4.5% 
$11,607 —$1 % 
$11,607 —$l .%e 
$161 $2,000 1,242.2% 
9,391 9,666 102.9 
$9,595 $11,666 121.5% 
$153 Picws ee be 
65 13 20.0 
2,382 1,129 47.4 
$2,600 $1,142 43.9% 
$3,468 ae onto 
24,091 8,286 34.4 
19,507 14,308 73.3 
132,009 64,583 48.9 
47,054 33,936 72.1 
1,138 149 13.1 
7,791 3,174 40.7 
7,680 4,328 56.4 
1,438 650 45.2 
$244,176 $129,414 53.0% 





Chairman of the Board President 


O'HANLON REPORTS 


Incorporated 
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a 
BRANCH OFFICES LOCATED IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


Albany, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. Hartford, Conn. Providence, R. I. 
Baltimore, Md. Hempstead, L. I. Richmond, Va. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fila. Rochester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. 
Charlotte, N. C. Miami, Fia. 
Chicago, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cleveland, O. Newark, N. J. 
Columbus, O. Philadelphia, Pa. 
fe 


AUTOMOBILE - FIRE - LIFE 
CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE 


Mi, 


Established in 1934 


110 William St. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 


CORA W. O'HANLON HOWARD A. SLAYBACK QUIN ARPIN J. G. S. JOHNSON 
Vice President Secretary-Treasurer 


Rector 2-5920 


San Francisco, Cal. 


White Plains, N. Y. 











Ocean Accident & Guarantee 

















PARNER, 2 oes eee ae oi G cos ee sO ee eee 6 $66,363 $16,767 25.3% 
TEST CSRS SRDS ak soloed © ate eee reer 92,692 46,024 49.7 
(croup: Accident @ Health. ........60...05 6.0% 21,230 9,415 44.3 
DV OTED SG UROOIND Sots. o stesso saeco ue ona sineees 606,716 213,371 35.2 
faapiity (mier Dhan Atito.. i. é.05-0%.62000000 344,896 174,109 50.5 
 NEEFOL! EES CLC ia aia Sa re 769,279 436,455 56.7 
PU SEROD: MPAMIARE 8.666 .5ccc oc sey ce vow sb see 278,630 182,192 65.4 
ao eOtter Saal PANIO: 0). cosas sae oneeenes 26,167 6,550 26.0 
GENER! be cect vales oh VES S ew SIG SG FOS SS 40,664 19,604 48.2 
PR RINIONR aig scares sce aN oes Se Ne see aes Be deoeate 25 gts Ke csty 
ISIBSS: aa ies csp Se Red Nib aes we eee Ris base grere 64,219 29,510 46.0 
ken Ee eT) Ub Co 5 eee eee a Gry ae ene nara 181,417 59,866 33.0 
BOMET ANG UNI AOIIMETSs os sisi cc tunis 6 ce eee a 197,066 4,950 2.5 
PIM OTS reno ns 16a sks SUSMSA sees bo eh ewes 4 —292 
DOTA So oo Seok ao ek Sade $2,689,368 $1,198,521 44.6% 
Ohio Farmers 
Liability (Other Than Ato: «i. 2430.6 ..624s0 $131 Sik sea ge 
AGI SAIN CAE oo ia. nics wi sine bln Von ainde $ ases 711 —22 on 
PULORETOD se OAINORE, od..0 seu cs wes ease srcaneios 234 shies flere 
Peao aGmner dian Ado: :.c.scs as ewan soee ewes 9 
ASAASS: 55%. Wotton cash eine tadseanbuesesdoeas 64 
RS Rines teat a ANA Pom MATS cs saciois wiviscc.4 ors sahas sa vain 29 
RGtalic cack coche des vc oee ion ss $1,178 —$22 1.9% 
Old Colony 
hose CAE C0 cr) ag a nag a a $626 - ee meet Go 
Lsapuity, ther Phan AMO .i66ss.si ois. 5 o:siee e's 1,450 548 37.8 
PASTE MSTOUIINIR os ose teen seme ein de cece choise sisi oo 19,142 20,965 109.5 
PSUR EOD, LAMAR ES. 5 ccc. co ees wen on eese ees 7,813 3,681 47.1 
PAD SOUET: CAST PANIED 25555 wn ies eee sewing Bs 197 ars aren 
BONER ho Sec ca occu caine manic sasha Nee ae 
PEIN Sore Oncor ns awe ay See Gee cs Rh eos 195 
RGIRG Raa cee eee eet aise wh Gunite ewio wis wes 253 
ETE ESE CUS Ee 0S eae 858 ee one 
EMMMNOE. Coops pales sean hOs 6 ate cea Sukie we 3,548 1,537 43.3 
MNO tA so A ieee eo eveisietis ees $34,091 $26,731 78.4% 
Pacific Indemnity 
DV asracnens MOON. (3).45. a ssne cee gabenws ctw eos $126,843 $82,836 65.3% 
fiapiuity ther Phat Auto. o.6066 os. e8 cess 7,255 Sane attahs 
PAM thg MUR IMMIER oo sonia aie dvs tac be on wales san eis 13,414 oe Beis 
TC Pets Er gp. E21 0 re age 5,767 675 11.7 
PS ROUEN A Hian AMG: $05s56 4 wists eos's vos oes 38 ene sats 
NSE Y atte Reco Ewe stash cmuberenss as eneny 85 
CSS ae Bay oe eee renee gee yea ne ar ee aa 13 
Bireviaty anid Wek te ses. shoe nh css oes c0kee ss 33 
Pibtales ross cave eens oee ee $153,448 $83,511 54.4% 
Palatine Insurance Co. 
ST Ce | SS RE Deh Serer resent ar, Sp ret eNe RoSGE $8,092 $4,555 06.3% 
BiStAl -hG esc Se ten es we swees $8,092 $4,555 66.3% 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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OUR PURPOSE IS TO CARE...FOR THOSE WHO CARE 


Weve got a job to do 


Let’s face it! These are trying times for insurance 
men... all insurance men. Rates are inadequate. 
Inflation has skyrocketed losses. Belts are being 
tightened. 

But still, people must be insured. Agents and 
brokers must be backed by strong progressive 
companies. Good service must be continued. In 
fact and if possible, service should be improved. 


That is the job we face. And the best way we 
know to do the job is to roll up our sleeves and 
concentrate our very best efforts on those who 
care... the good, careful, reasonable risks. In this 
way, those who deserve the very best . . . whether 
they be assured, agent or broker . . . will get the 
very best in protection and in service from us. 

Our purpose is to care for those who care. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 110 MILK ST. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For all types of Fire and Casualty Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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N Y k S E ; Penna. Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual $ 7 
> > Workmen's: COMP: 5660085 60564 wAGGSe 50 VE bes $35,030 16,672 47.6% 
CW or tate xperlence Liability Other Than Auto...............0+5. 1,077 1,006 93.4 
(Continued from Page 38) PASI MMBINNiy caso icos ku ack BAG cos hese. 4,950 1,113 22.5 
Auto Prop. Damage...........s6++.sesseeee+s 2,205 335 152 
Compeny on Sisoteanil Ratio P. D. Other Than Auto..................000- 206 —22 10.7 
Earned Lecoss Lees OT eaten $43,468 $19,104 43.9% 
_ Paramount Fire - ; 
DINE na naan ke oabaanw ask oe aie a $534 - Or Y/, Philadelphia Fire & Marine 
- 2 oe) eet ADIL | Sie aac ashG swatee res 6 5/asa >’ $9,218 —$4,313.. 46.8% 
Potal.... ss. cess eeeee eee ee ees $534 $.... YO. EAGHO ENON; MORMAGE Nees. 5.05< see seat gate S307. 2,147 64.0 
5h acs ISIBGG 5c oo vee econo as sb eha ise e ee sa ee eae 273 26 9.5 
___Patriotic Insurance Co. pp SesMnelaty sa AMEE. tou 34)o ip enc ae slr 262 sates cake 
Sprimkler ... 0... e sce e cece eee eee scene eee ee ees $486 $.. EWP” MESIMINAN Cahc ce sah GuNeeeLeiaces cheR ie Wan ce e® 6,012 672 12 
Total... 2... ..sseeeee rere eens $486 $... ie i Sees $19,122 $1,468 7.7% 
Pearl Assurance Co. eed 
RANSINGEN. Co Seep cin cau er beer es eerie beiawee $5,615 $2,486 44.3% _ Phoenix Assurance : 
= = SLE rls (oe SO Ne CRNA NR pein Bel Lee a eee $6,245 $8,987 143.9% 
gb) 42) Deepens Gee 5 eer rere $5,615 $2,486 44.3% —— - 
AINA o5 ce ee ce heks eee eecns $6,245 $8,987 143.9% 
Peerless Casualty itt $5 is 
TEST SOR LIT Sree eee ry ty ee nee aera $162,29; 58,806 36.3% Phoenix ancl - 
Workmen's Comp. .....-+2+++00eeeeeeeeeeeees 60,680 2,058 Ear "~~: eslecwasey gO $126,151 $55,410 43.9% 
Liability Other Than Auto...........-..++++. 96,375 eos ees IN Ne ere ie ae ee ool ue ki 14.915 5,698 38.2 
Auto Liability .....-.-.-+-4- ++ seeee sees rene es 349,326 295,669 846 Group Accident & Health..................65 7,832 3,473 44.3 
Auto Prop. Damage see a <a> PP elena kis ieieie eer 1,483 124 8.4 WVASTASIETN SB ASGIID, & 5cisc ba ceedeis sels udaws ios 276,213 121,588 44.0 
P. D, Other Than Auto......-...+-i-+++.005: - 305 100 32.8 Liability Other Than Auto................... 214,005 139,057 65.0 
Fidelity .......+-sseseeeeeseeseeessesersenens 15,565 10,718 eee SME Se ce ae ac nd ook y's 528,496 232,655 44.0 
SUTELV eee eee ee tee cette eee tenes 252,840 31,907 12.6 AMD PEON: TIANA RE «1c 5 505 ba 5s oss aos 35 soles 08 0 197,884 109,360 5535 
GIaSS . 2... 11. ieee eee ee eee tenet eee e eee eees 175 ate eae aD AO er aan AMIEO 42% suisse soek oksk welds San 14,692 —4,366 29.7 
Burglary and Theft......-+....-+sesee secon 7,343 872 Ry MIE ils eRe cele yes Se ay os 5,005 2401 48.0 
aoe. a ea eS Riel ERNEN chu A Geen h oe ue SOle seco ees eka ess 5,883 bow ae 
nn TO ae ae $906,385 $400,314 Wee ee 31,746 13,399 42.2 
P — BUMIATY ANG AMET. 2 seas. okeeeexcensab shea 65,798 23,495 35:7 
on <i Pe en $9 372 $7523 %.9% BOOMUET GANA INA AIST ON I 50 «ore wiG fase icinyss ods a9 wna se 10,674 443 4.2 
ia Naa i i tl Bass Sel > ie ieee NNER fas scp Fence KAR ouR es aT e eee 873 002 103.3 
SRC | Uae eR ee Cs Oe ee $9,372 $2,523 26.9% ‘ eS ra RESETS ‘ 
ENON: apse than iethstne iets ite ne Ot Coun Caer cae $1,500,170 $703,515 46.9% 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Assn. Casualty 
Esability Other Than Ato... ..55..+066565..'. $2,497 Se shee Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Miishe AAD. cea sabres scan boa ees ke reeaars 12,886 3,125 39.8 WVASTRINENS ASGUANS .oa.s voeisne ssanuse so selbuka ce $4,473 $50 11% 
Auto Prop. Damage........-..+++.e+s sees eee 5,902 2,637 45.0 PAdpitty ther Dhan: Auto. 60.5 c5..scssss 06 4,991 1,250 25.0 
P: 19, (ther What Auto: <.6.cockeenscoeas sss 1,675 300 29.9 PMID MEINE ccs sas es w es cha ee seuee eee soc 16,699 5775 34.6 
SS ee «ree = RAMU Ee) MOAIMAGE, 16 cists arson sate Saceaee es 5,509 4,135 75.1 
DOTANES oe ipso os senses ea $22,960 $8,282 pO1%o WPMD! Other Phat Agito sec... sence sei cos 268 seas 
ECTCLS 115220 Sag eine ge eel are net genes oes onan ies ee 59 es 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Seema eS ahr.) Se Reena 2477 7 
Sprinkler pie -ei Ta e 02 : 
a Binwlaty And: ANEIE: i. 6.2c. soba ns ak cheiessaee es 675 ne 
$3,390 righ | __ ESRTRR  See 10,279 1,516 147 
7c RP ape) A $45,832 $12,726 27.8% 
Potomac Insurance Co. 
Group Accident & PHealth:... coc. 5 ces esse. es $7,319 $1,736 23.7% 
WV OTIC S MOOD. cba cles ick ce cescieaas oaeso>% 3,263 81 Zz 
inapiiiy Sotmer fait AUtG: . oa.ss6 asec ok 6,490 1,000 15.4 
PAtitis MMADUNE Sales ties vie te wlene Gg dew ia eaida's 32,088 20,020 62.4 
PRG TOD Te aMIADes 6 5s hss’ oS ee caiss 6 Sep S-e 12,541 13,607 108.5 
PD AOU EE Aah PACINO? oh sca enn.od sosee oes 804 - Si 
Gla ORS 5 ee ig hake eh aie eh tae scat 1,329 292 22.0 
BUSEY AN UMREET < iob.520 vais reine aso oso ewes bee 997 56 5.6 
SPTANMSENS hue awe ohare ae sae hie Oates 573 852 148.7 
“IC 12) Pie ae te re ee $65,404 $37,644 57.6% 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. ‘ : 
© < 9 PANIEG ASIAING ese sc pean cians tes saw min 64% $93,920 $28,672 30.5% 
“J have confidence m him. PMEODE DOD. UOATMARE o <c-« ood sce Sa Soe ssl aieives oe 33,491 21,054 62.9 
SI MRIER. So. to Aneel oes etous anben ee peak oat 4,332 2,463 56.9 
No more complimentary statement or higher praise could be TYE Eek Se $131,743 $52,189 30.6% 
accorded to any individual or organization than that. Confidence 
like that, kept inviolate, is the foundation of all human and busi- _ Provident Fire see ik 
: 1 Ps Riese PPMMET (oat shuns es cases een eek oars $2,987 $164 5.5% 
ness relations. The measure of it sets one professional man above cet ohetea EE ra Nt 
DAE citer Seacioisaiass $2,987 $164 5.5% 


his fellows. 


ing efforts to merit continued patronage. 


efficiently, speedily and intelligently. 


THOMAS J. HOGAN, 


Russell Edgett, President 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


BEekman 3-4200 


130 WILLIAM STREET 


CASUALTY - AUTOMOBILE - 
FIDELITY AND SURETY 


FIRE - 

















To those whose confidence we treasure, we pledge anew untir- 


You are invited to visit our air conditioned and streamlined 
offices where our capable staff look forwarrd to serving you 


INC. 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
“ONE OF NEW YORK’S LEADING MULTIPLE LINE AGENCIES” 
INLAND MARINE 



































(Continued on Page 42) 





(for Brokers and Agents) 


As Always Is ESSENTIAL 
* * * 
For superior service contact 


Excess-Surplus Line Broker 


132 Nassau Street New York 38, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Assn. 








ERRORS & OMISSIONS INSURANC 


ARNOLD J. FLEGENHEIMER 


Administrators of Errors & Omission Plans for 


Greater New York Insurance Brokers Assn. 
Independent Insurance Brokers Assn. 










Digby 9-3168 
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FIRE-MARINE: hon SURETY 
NS U R AWN CE 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1951 
VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 
Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,275,000. $108,470,990. $61,257,086. $47,213,904. 
Organized 1855 
Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 10,711,510. 6,979,138. 3,732,372. 
Organized 1853 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 10,476,694. 6,617,586. 3,859,108. 
Organized 1866 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 28,159,650. 17,868,349. 10,291,301. 
Organized 1852 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 36,291,676. 27,904,445. 8,387,231. 
Organized 1874 
Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 42,686,336. 33,078,793. 9,607,543. 
Organized 1909 
Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 433,385. 6,568. 426,817. 
Organized 1906 
Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
HOME OFFICE 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street Newark I, New Jersey 220 Bush Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois San Francisco 6, Calif. 
eitAl Sto 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT BY Standard FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
912 Commerce Street ° protection & 102 Maiden Lane 
Dallas 2, Texas “Any insvee New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome Street 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS San Francisco 4, Calif. 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
Cn en 
TIE ira 
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Sea Insurance Co. 
294.1% 


New York State Experience MMIES EOD, LIAUIARE: $<. ci tes cc Pep hea s Soaes R94 _ $100 
3,816 4,962 130.0 


Sy TET Te Co Bae irene ee ea peace era ie eee ey ea 





(Continued from Page 40) LN SEES hod ee Oe 

WGtale Gece een ee ee ee a $3,850 $5,062 131.5% 
Earned Losses Loss wits wien iid wit 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Security of New Haven 

Providence Washington Indemnity WV rice 5 AOOIID: . viigaxse tess onhnscoks ase o's $2,690 $1,287 47.8% 

WP OISION RE AGOMD. ost os oc cos oe eee fae ae $829 aera 089 -aAaability Other Than Auto. 20s... ne eo 1,542 cee tees 

Liability Other Than Auto............... Ree. 04 wee ee Auto Liability OL0(0:10,'9020'19p!.6:6)6. 0s we 9 6/0:0 ww 9 ww wwe 15,251 4,460 29.2 

Anil Tankian OS ia area ee O04 Hise eee AUG 2 OD) OAMARE sc sae es ais dcp eens 5,238 1,172 22.4 

\ 











Public Service Mutual 
Group Accident & Health. $141,244 $66,310 46.9% 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ snes oe arene” 1,242,372 764,493 61.5 
Liability Other Than Auto............. : 761,661 278,250 36.5 
ATP: CP 1°) 11 Gate Om Re a, a 1,869,499 877,410 46.9 

uto | amag ae eee 525,073 296,871 56.5 
P, D. Other Than Auto... : ate ehaanies 41,131 14,332 34.8 


Total. ; esis : $4,580,980 $2,297 666 
Quaker City Fire & Marine 
MEISE ciciice ovat eet 4 aus eee $475 - ae Senge 


(Pc rl Bee $475 ee ee / 
Reliance of Philadelphia 








Workmen’s Comp. ... ps ere eetiG cas $4,935 $8,876 179.9% 4 
isability Other Than Auto... 0.5.4.6... Rola 3,876 1,365 39.2 H 
SN IEE LEE LN 29,780 13,868 46.6 i 
p. Damage: ....c.ce<c055% Se oe: 11,297 9,971 88.3 i 
her Than Auto.. eA 693 245 35.4 i 


PET re Te A Se Sean ea eos 611 109 17.8 
Ther... cae RAS tions 745 1,927 125.9 
6,584 143 2.2 





PONS ease tae cyeoansessenes $58,521 $36,218 61.9% 





Rochester American 
to Liability SR Eee Peete dian : $3,236 $4,401 136.0% 
SOR tote metintas soto 1,008 1,703 168.9 
ee Ie EE. oe ee eh on er 7 4 ns 
6,317 





aN ech ests ox $10,565 $6,104 57.89% 





Royal Exchange Assurance 


EMSA 5 pcs dca sip eeek ees her an neck e : thd $350 191% BE THE dont # 


UAE Ge cee eae $1,778 $350 19.7% 


: aw \ Z 

Royal Indemnity i i 
Bestudentis (2 c48 see Fe AR, eee $138,491 $74,887 54.1% : 
Sh eee er ee Seat eee 15,694 15,833 34.7 : i 
roup Accident & Health............. 813,810 $55,060 55.9 : i 
orkmen’s Con Se es er ie tenes 2,653,096 1,751,582 66.0 E : 
ability Other Than Auto...............000. 1,495,989 781,317 52.2 : i 








3,919,818 2.129.955 54.3 

g oh eee te eee ear 1,395,085 1,320,893 94.7 

BEAD AUDIO saa) hose esacaeden 165,816 84,316 50.8 : 

ieee teeta nena ees ee : be 4 He Contact your nearest Manufacturers Office 
pasate 236,205 101,144. 42.8 ... get latest information on how and where 





Burglary and Theft.......................... 708'833 324,972 45.8 é 
Boiler and Machinery... FARO ec pia ota 140,647 9537 68 é to sell more 


eee Lecceeeees $11,962,496 $7,021,954 58.7% CASUALTY 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
| to See eee $11,372 $6,269 55.1% 

















ealth . eee ory ot pe en Peer et Le emcee 2,844 716 PAW i 
Sl carilidicccc St ws dL ROCIDENT and HEALTH 
orkmen’ mp De aeons ein er Ghee! 433,567 254,412 58.7 : 
bili ther Than Aut yar Coc eR Ree 372,220 151,118 40.6 : 4 
RS oc oe che 1,172.546 700,729 50.8 SURETY BONDS 
(Op; SPAMADE Si os yeas eke weet 425,541 255,129 60.0 : 
her Dhan Awto.:...5...<. 58> ey 19,875 6,361 12.8 i 
Ryser mene ete oe teats 26,439 3,487 13.2 i 
a wicccuccccs: ia BS) FIDELITY BONDS 
4,450 23,480 52.8 E 


turglary and Theft..............c0c0s0ss0ees 71,191 50,942 71. 


WRITE MANUFACTURERS—IT PAYS 


Oe _ $2.973,613 $1,472,424 495% 


Seaboard Fire & Marine 
Sprinkler Seka Grey. 


$784 $ ae 





ES YO eg es era ee $784 es oe 


Seaboard Surety Casualty Jusurance Company 


Liability Other Than Auto................... $8,249 $1,125 13.6% : z 

ACR: ET ata ‘ 00 sa ee i . a 
Auto say seas baw coe S eee ae "540 ee i 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
P. D. Other Than Auto............. ere 16,877 —4,500 26.7 i 

0 NE SE ET ROR ene 154,446 127,310 82.4 i ‘ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
STE ae ee ee a ee ae 716,414 11,145 1.6 i Nl! 

eter a NN, GMENE «2b besos cccueeeaeen sas 27,041 6,771 25.0 : j 











a ee $923,127 $142301 «15.4% 


XUM 
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New York State Experience 
Earned Losses Loss , 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio USE 
(reed © BRK G10) 2) lage Boe Mv 0 nr 249 
SULIT <cs oraivesle Pee ad re «we Sa eR ats Cbs klar 260 
BSR ct yee N eee tiles wien oie ag aon ceeieicd 642 
Loui ba Ge aie 5 01 Wied 212 7 ae a a 478 mets Beye 
SRINIGE verte ee gists Seer cices eaeer Ne BSc in ees be 6,588 1,424 21.6 
MUO Eee ticeiee ore wien ens a vteacsow aces $32,938 $8,343 25.3% 
eliaiiiag Whaat sini COMPLETE INSPECTION SERVICE 
Group: Accident Gr Mealth... socks ik occ eee $95,955 $126,937 132.3% 
WUTTRAIIOTIS MOOTED SN makes s4 cc reas PN bm vb Sete 151,846 29,950 19.7 - 
Liability, Other Dhan Attonisss ssa ees don'seis 2,220 703 31.7 EXECUTIVE OFFICES 75 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
Te SLi Keyag! be Cc Lat 1 A i Rea a aA ae eae 35,119 5 522 15.7 : 5 
PPEO EPO, WORM ADE ss dials orscse iG.0 hie Sv ae ors. 0i ese 9.158 1,594 17.4 Whitehall 3-5195 
BULClAny ANGs Waentrae.s cree waivers Sti cae 0elece 1] 11 100.0 —————— = SS 
MEO AN ee aan cates « «2a e oe $294,309 $164,717 56.0% 
— ergy a $16.76 — aia 
TrOUP ACCIGEHE GF ELCAlt he cekc sc een sds eewres 6,767 $6,348 37.9% APS ao y PL ee 
Workmen’s Comp. .........:s.ssssereceeree. 757,800 286,086 37.8 Eightieth Anniversary 
Diapinty ener nA PAO... .sa55 sss cnecsees 4 1,504,190 1,130,264 754 
PCG AIAONIEY oe ck Fac nhs Sa ce a hates Saker 492,397 283,815 57.6 
PM bev egal og ey yg BE: oct: {ol Re a a Pa pre 160,490 124,594 77.9 r 
FSi Wives Chae Dilies ca; ccc, 20,235 22030 754 THE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
6) (Gs 21 i RY SR al $2,960,879 $1,853,497 62.6% O F N O R T H A M E R I C A 
Southern Fire 
SPIEL os.ds Gee Rea ee hoe Me re eee $1,20 Ss. N ° . = 
SE 2. Se he wan ie Se Founded by Edward Rawlings in 1872 
fc, ae a $1,20 . ae « suege 
a —_ HOME OFFICE, Montreal, Canada 
Springfield Fire & Marine 
PAGONTER Seeo rc Calis Seco wb oi class MNES aR es $2,398 $1 4% 
UME Xia yoke oes ee Vora as acs oe ons wean e 3,972 1 03 
+ ee ~ x ™~ ry. JT | ry. 7 
GlQRRY ios ier tec e sees ence ese ten estes eeeeeees 1,451 FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 
DUROTAR AUC LHLCTT ra.59 secs ie als 9.0 bee ern tar eet 1,392 pies a het 
RSP UMCHeT ah Serres ret oss Sea o Gin dnl oars ee endare ee score 10,788 3,627 33.6 
6 cc See RSP i ae ee a $20,001 $3,629 18.1% ae # 
United States Reinsurance Office 
Standard Accident 
Accident RPO al gaeve is By ch eat ea nae $53,077 $12,868 24.2% 32 CLIFF STREET 
aE as he See th SO eaeR nly een rem eae vegers 2,6¢ 8,287 65.6 I 7 7 =-or 
Group Accident & Health.......+..-.ss0s0 00s 176,212 73,169 41.5 New York 38 COrtlandt 7-5585 
Wioreimet: so (Gmitp. «cca wen taw edness see cies 1,159,370 963,317 83. 
iiabiuity. Other Than. AuMtoi ceria t cence css 881,036 377,102 42.8 ; T 
Bens EE oN cir sneer os 5 83 2,469,760 1,328,977 53.8 DARRELL F. JOHNSON, Manager 
ANI TOPs OAIMA RO. +4 cccracia ca divers o's 2 6 6 aie 898,038 554,272 61.7 
Pee OREN. Akal CUNO meuieieie ate. <a1<.7l,e00/5 087< 95,418 27,924 29.3 
ROMO ccek och. cpa eis s ns 111,314 42,908 38.5 
SEN Ms Sis vials ote cae ee OR ca Sa nie sa 357,617 2,621 4:3 ‘ 
a eee 111,987 68°350 61.0 \ en inane Ce. $31,018 $25 949 77 46 
Burglary ead Thetie. ou. ..s 060.0605. 0000% 233,388 96,418 YS) MB enn 1 age eee pian eae Ton be A 
5 tie : ; ; Seeger ees este } Auto PEO IRDA O ead 2 cio Wace 4-00 a hla dn oa 12,504 32,911 263.2 
ANGE te se ee et ee $6,559,848 $3,556,213 54.2% ee See Cae ita Se we ee OS ee be 954 1376 
Standard Fire of Connecticut wry ove 110/728 71) 2¢ 
eS ay i on ae re $3,302 $4,629 136.5% Fotal......... i ee aan 
Tot: -$3392——(ié« RH DDSC:*«‘“‘«‘«i‘*‘|S SM Travelers Fire 
ah ance nee Seaiaaaee ici inti — SOriMile gens ater acu sweneheccuniees $12,360 $12,076 97.7% 
Standard Insurance Co. of N. Y. = ee aceien | al in Tae 
PEO SE POR MAMIARE 5. Dickie accsele ors tip aceioied' eave aes $26 . ee a / Total. ...........scee eee eeeee $12,360 $12,076 WAT 
eofip ru ci's (c: iRRey alee epee ce Ce ee nes ae eee ae 39,580 7,252 18.3 
Pee Sed. ag eee Rie peed irabs Travelers Indemnity ; 
MU Oa ees Ae Sa ethos Ase ge eters $39,606 $7,252 183%: Workmen's Comp. . ...<...<6.2080<. eevee $12,682 —$4,984 39.3% 
idbinty Other Dhatt Atos. <3 060 ssicdeviseses 609,834 230,119 37.7 
Standard Marine of Liverpool ye ia ead O19) 45) eh re ee na ee ae eos 11,910,538 7,684,174 64.5 
Spr iiclers once ade eetton Girne niin ones uae $186 Cons 2 Va ~ PURO PRO Os AIAG G Soo 6 os ininewwaccowcs Sores 5,358,092 3,240,984 60.5 
a — - Pb Other Than Ato... <:... eae Aen Fae 819,888 145,420 17.7 
MSGUCICE. a. Satie toe Oh Renee $186 rhe ee Ym OME R OME diocese Aca tate es wr whore arg ee 249,305 85,521 34 3 
SERGE VE ca ecni se Naan wa ae aer one wees _ 525,235 88,557 16.9 
_ State Insurance Fund Clean hos rae ODED EE eR ERAGE 361,079 138,157 38.3 
Group Accident & Health. ....3.05 ccc .s5ge08 $2,532,618 $1,133,181 44790 Barslary and  Pnett. 5.5.0.4. -ciws oe 1,189,398 511,591 43.0 
Wariner Ss FCOM: so os ok an Pe ds oS Sa 51,940,609 45,189,247 87.0 Boiler and Machinery............. - 822,690 203,175 24.7 
Nii otters Nol scien $54,473,227 $46,322,428  —»«-&5.0% Re hth. i, Sica) 9: $21,858,741 $12,322,774 56.4% 
Sun Indemnity Travelers Insurance Co. i ' o a a 
PARSE a stclaiel sete Busse Stacia eee ced Mewes a $84,059 $21,904 26.1% PACE 111 | EEO eee Oe Ee Na PO $2,159,113 $881,387 40.8% 
PSR eho egw caaneeee eke ttaleed as baad ae oar ee ate 73,900 32,996 44.6 PeReseuh Mie recreate NS Oy gaia recy. } 182,816 82,491 45.1 
WWOMeNS OOMIDS % sisi cs chat osc a p03 ceeds 610,786 296,558 48.6 Group Accident c Healthy. .ccs ee ek 13,273,414 10,256,800 77.3 
Liability Obher “Dhan Alto ene. acetates acs 377,976 157,684 41.7 Workmen's (Comps) cscs e< eon eee Sate ca 15,081,695 10,446,378 69.3 
PANTS WA SEERINER DEUS IME cate si dieses bis shaw Og othe oe 1,328,499 890,790 67.1 Liability Other Pham Autor 05.2.6 cla tee 4,558,249 2,993,029 65.7 
rg Lio! ceo) VQ S00 Fee a eS 448,923 251,575 56.0 Prato eta iey aes oe cc ee se hen. ahd Seen Nee 2,258,853 1,747,412 77.4 
EoD (Oier Pia TRO’ .<c.ss sais bee ieee wae 31,179 7,339 23.5 a) hee er ee 
PTR 3B Sea Gace geen eas (kos cw SPARE ne pom ne 16,354 540 3.3 BR Oit ae eile a Detects ... $37,514,140 $26,407,497 70.4% 
SUC? egress esceie remo aisle ole para wraicat se 9,813 —260 2.6 
REDS 153) ors a's aaa ee ee cao Seah RRS ste Ps Stace 74,791 37,889 50.7 Twin City Fire a . ; 
Bilnelary “and menieres ot sro an eve mean oe vee 286.834 99,523 34.7 Soe eRer eee eae aos cic niece vias oe on caslan aes $6,746 $. Je 
TOtal ics <u, hdeeee Otis kw $3,343,114 $1,796,538 53.7% "EG whicretecicas os ese eaees $6,746 Sie Oe, 
Sun Insurance Office Union Assurance Society of London ee é 
SEITE an se 5 «ie Rloees acn os yee Dela pe $6,641 $120 PiGee. -Sippinlera noted ies Fone Gort ale sero ia einai w $5,185 $326 6.3% 
DIMER ca Soto lesen totic resensd pos arsimeltants $6,641 $120 1.8% ati Octo ess vs annem $5,185 $326 6.3% 
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N Y k S E A kT file CCC) ae Ly 1) 2 S ge g 1,520,441 757,184 49.8 
es Eee CULTS gi b> CT Cer aio 149,724 119,279 79.7 
cw or tate xperience EGIAGE he. ca ciesbis Begs ee reves etens 4 ocd oad 
Burglary and 7 aS sous ncaa eee se ecnen ee 22,335 —6, 28. 
Earned Losses Loss ee - 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio oo igen eS ass scan $13,334,417 $7,761,350 58.2% 
_ Union Insurance Society of Canton Utilities Mutual 
Sprinkler ..............0scsessecee seen eeeeees $139 $.... Sd eee eee $1,763,415 $1,230,795 69.8% 
ss Daability Other That Autos o...4.65 csc cceees Sass —2,2 : 
DIE oe cca a tacsememe reese $139 - ee - Jo 
__ United Firemen’s Insurance Co. RUM Nws cone ness eased seees $1,763,415 $1,228,587 69.7% 
NONEURIEE ictneciicceu tacedees Shean raveese ses $3,170 » ee --% Vigilant Insurance Co. 
PSPIRRGOE: cocieients. Deine a aio crowd oa ea new we BERG Ue 3,976 —$131 3.3% 
Weeden ns $3,170 Rives =. $ $ . 
i . z fC) Peery) or aie aa ae secre tee $3,976 —$131 3.3% 
DY gmaesas geen a agar sae (Cond i’ Page 40 
PE CSc. ores esece a yeaa cieuster sh ecust 8 nore rare 
Group Accident & Health. ...........0.5.5005< 11 aes ECs 
PUAN BWM oc pou Acces cu Siwas oo sean 34,653 6,016 17.4 
iaaiility (ther Than: Ata... 05.65.0020. 13,867 1,759 12.7 e e 
AES ENE os os fo nik scapes oneness 162,554 29,321 18.0 
Pst SOR: MORINORE. 56-6 on dicn Seeds cieaenk<es 56,569 —2,699 48 IWWuw0 
PAO ARES GT AMINO » ciate coos ens beuwaeeuss's 1,847 65 3.5 ee 
RMI Py eeu eae acces 102 —28 27.5 
BEIM to Otc Lag ice et tek eee ebue oan 137 —1,424 1,039.4 
[MORE Goscesmhaeedacoe st oss esos Cas esaous sens 1,402 566 40.4 
IANS, ANG BRIE. . 6. ocn nish onccscesdee no =m 1,985 141 7.1 
IMIR trot eel icin ee uaa iu tawie 73 eae eo 
“1S ag eae EU BORE $273,245 $33,717 12.3% 
United Services Automobile 
BN LG So ceees saan hse o-b oe haebe $161,755 $86,210 53.3% 
Aut I PPAMIBER: oo5546oe0ssueusoixescune 57,994 31,353 54.1 
|) anereanne SiGe ene kate ere $219,749 $117,563 53.5% 
United States Casualty 
BIW PI Ce er oe eas cms SGk seas eam EO $24,246 $2,922 12.0% 
NNO Oe are Se anh ake Abeta eae 6,443 2,482 38.5 
Group Accident & Health... .............000% ERLE 34,325 44.2 
SWGTRSEIS AGO: «oA 05 oc scess occmsa season. 1,110,648 505,349 45.5 
DAability (Other Than: Auto. .o:.5.66000% 5s 20520 750,768 581,752 179 
SSO SUR So ose or ina savedaosuedswnces« 1,690,377 1,178,350 69.7 
Ast SOD SOAS i bh on oes es eke ksaw seasaise 632,485 399,387 63.1 
E09 AOUNCT CON AUG 5 0.6:5 05 snes ce winewd os 62,796 23,086 36.8 
NEE SOC cto Ce inehs Lops heen keeaek hee ee 24,500 9,468 38.6 
RNRIID, e oh 5S Caen tient Akane Oke oe eu a 44,541 —4,159 9.3 
GEES ee erty ere ey tr eae eee 118,651 58,301 49.1 
Brematy san. CHEM Ss cas cusbeeauckoesons nes 263,435 105,567 40.1 
MUN ee aes oe et cet ee $4,806,607 $2,896,830 60.3% 
United States F. & G. 
ENE. ors a hones bee wks e ces ok es cab kwkenes $210,943 $53,696 25.5% 
BRIA a Veter oe Ce ha ae. een seu 29,015 8,876 30.6 
Group Accident: & Health... 004 ..60s0se0se0% 129,203 37,133 28.7 
A ERBEN MOND 9. cin cs cr sukicosseacsebes en 3,069,933 2,066,529 67.3 
Lasbility Other Than’ Auto.....0.5 0... 00. 00.00. 2,229,576 1,922,019 86.2 
SWIPES a cosas deca sesusacb nbn esoceee 4,405,017 4,012,786 91.1 
PS SOD: MPMINOE. i onc. coc eceacesdskeas ene 1,605,642 984,638 61.3 
Peo aoeer Matt PRED... 545. 55i5).6sbxe~ eso 215,871 74,713 34.6 
[cS Raa RAG So Ba Re heyhey eee Ove Ne ter ie ree 452,106 398,877 88.2 
EEN Lore eh in o oot eee retour ie ay enn 523,333 106,720 20.4 
RRB ie eee we a he ot aa eae mt 376,827 155,788 41.3 
ROGAN INN ARETE, oon ch ida caosecwecaeesb enh 899,054 394,759 43.9 
Dit hoe a yice $14,146,520 $10,216,534 72.2% 
United States Fire 
Laapaity Other Dhan Auto. ...<..6.0.2.s06>0 $28 - eet rs, 
RSS INIUNN oon ces hak ccsoenee cause cmadeun 410 3 0.7 
ASO EAD) SPAINAOR.. os. iss ccs cngoesaneony cess 143 68 48.6 
ENS Sane es, pS Pee NEN he ar eo te a aE 4 ae es 
GAT MA ERE: oie inc kmixey psoas ewens sae 10 ee cee 
IMINO Ac Rte ied lee SUNG GR ER aU ais mace 19,650 —30 002 T 
Cee ee $20,245 $41 002% his registered service mark, adopted by NATIONAL 
iil SURETY CORPORATION in 1937, is today recognized by 
eo RES FOG ce ae a Aa ACN Ter ee $12,781 ae ae . e rs 
Workmen’s Comp. .............- ees eee 208,214 272,533 130.9 agents everywhere as the hallmark of intelligent, efficient 
Laamty titer Phan Ante. ...u5..s0eccesseae 295,956 165,088 55.8 . d ° 4 — Sled 
NN A lg oak Lo 229,902 333,715 145.2 service and fair practice. Agents, realizing the significance 
Aut SAD, WONTAR... siccs uae vibe cbewe ewe a 76,704 44,212 57.6 f invisibl . q 5 
P, a9, ster’ Ttran Ato... ose s0s08s roles 18,904 6,493 3H. of Invisible Armor, offer National Surety protection to in- 
PAREN ~ coces as dcceweeuedscueeoncsacuxeeabusss 707,074 618,567 87.5 du ° . ; : 
ME Ge bese k en ae 508,409 1,005 5 ustry, financial circles, business and homeowners with con- 
BGR edo cae rue oes horace Rees se Se wea 21,458 6,058 28.2 
Menstary end Thelt........--....00.00e0200.. 311,082 129,557 416 fidence and assurance of full performance of the contract. 
NOIRERE eee teen Ly aatakouy wan baow 9.980 5,538 5.5 
UMN Pict x ewe eae Es $2,400,464 $1,582,766 65.9% 
Universal Indemnity 
ODS TS Uae rs ee ne aA eee ee $75,640 $52,684 69.7% 
ire i ce ae fo) 2 he it ee 24,943 17,316 69.4 NATIONAL SURETY 
C1) RP nc a aR ee $100,583 $70,000 69.6% 
a CORPORATION 
PCG Cures ere kee abit BL ccs eee kaw en $18,245 $5,631 30.9% 4 Alb 
Group Accident & Health.................... 384,165 186,359 48.5 pee eet New tors 
PURE RUN cE ok Le 6,962,468 4,685,197 67.3 ® 
Liability Other Than Auto................... 506,828 368,212 72.7 INVISIBLE ARMOR 
BONS AMID 08 CUS uth owes Kew bien oe she 3,743,666 1,640,475 43.8 
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; Quaker City F. & M................... 1951 $263,965 $120,366 45.6% 
Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. , 
Reliance of Philadelphia............... 1951 $872,678 $540,612 61.9% 
(Continued from Page 28) 
Rochester American ................... 1950 $339,482 $147,498 43.4% 
1951 419,364 214,225 51.1 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Royal Exchange ....................... 1951 $370,295 $201,136 54.3% 
New York Underwriters............... 1950 $418,455 $179,129 Aone, «6 pe Tae: 2... 2. 6256 605s 00 ccs 1947 $26,685,572 $12,549,627 47.0% 
1951 474,568 248,789 52.4 Results are for Royal- 1948 30,727,161 16,598,459 54.0 
Liverpool Insurance Group.) 1949 32,095,670 14,811,862 46.2 
Ne oe ae 5 55 367 004 1950 33,952,930 16,283;516 48.0 
wea, |. AER ERR iar Dee ee Di ar ne 1951 $550,404 $364,367 66.2 1951 80.267 823 50,883,403 37.0) 
A 2” SED oP eae ne ae 1950 $2,798,343 $1,348,317 48.2% Paul’ Mavcar : 7 917 $Q 3=5 Of, 
= ’ : sods pth ps ul- y Indemnity.......... 1947 = $17,419,232 $8,355,196- 48.0% 
1951 2,281,250 1,299,377 57.0 1948 23,046,678 ‘10,276,887 44.6 
1949 27,287,715 13,309,770 48.8 
North British & Mercantile............ 1950 $656,012 $288,337 44.0% 1950 28560231 13199.455 46.2 
1951 805,751 415,344 51.5 1951 31,979,624 ~—- 18,624,284 58.2 
Northern Assurance ................... 1951 $539,078 $279,595 51.9% Safeguard of New York............... 1951 $181,040 $76,617 42.3% 
Northern of New York................ 1951 $3,307,689 $1,700,163 51.4% Scottish Union & National............ 1951 $742,823 $422,585 56.9% 
INGORE NCIUOES £5.) Soares tes ose ies - 1951 $936,631 $519,091 55.4% Seaboard Surety ..................... 1947 $2,140,749 $224,823 10.5% 
1948 2,710,614 726,114 26.8 
Northwestern Fire & Marine...... 1950 $227,634 $98,265 43.2% 1949 3,293,584 981,274 29.8 
1951 250,541 127,643 50.9 1950 3,521,312 532,349 15.1 
1951 4,238,576 1,067,864 25.2 
Norwich Union Fire................... 1950 276,973 $115,195 41.6% “ . . - e 
195] 279.112 161.678 57°9 Seaposre FG Me. 22k.) oe howe. 1951 $238,693 $131,415 55.1% 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee.......... 1947 = $11,487,387 $5,985,282 52.1% Sea of Liverpool....................... on $375,827 $145,866 38.8% 
= 51 402,592 218,558 54.3 
1948 12,374,160 6,070,805 49.1 ' 
194 11,47 34. P E . 
sant iosaytas pone poy Security of New Haven................ 1951 $2,434,451 $1,276,754 52.4% 
1951 11,195,912 5,284,063 47.2 
Sepwice® Caatleg 62 sci toes hve can 1947 $4,221 $1,337 31.7% 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity.............. 1951 $5,702,490 $2,846,317 % 1948 4,707,109 2,385,280 50.7 
1949 13,671,424 6,518,703 47.7 
- - ena 1950 17,720,651 8,890,997 50.2 
te CODING) ico 5 aes oo b oe he ea oats 1950 $801,673 $408, 116 50.9% = Agiersys ae “ 
1951 1,306,465 845,452 647 1951 15,623,029 9,902,156 63.4 
NR neg ad al hk et ok 1951 $434,685 $183,496 42.2% ‘Southern Fire of Durham, N. C........ 1951 $118,932 $65,871 35.4% 
[on al 0 rr Re Gee 1951 $2,255,964 $1,232,854 54.6% Standard Accident ..................- 1947 $30,908,462 $14,753,171 47.7% 
re , 1948 32,199,072 13,515,073 42.0 
Pacific Indemnity Co.................. 1950 $23,656,032 $12,984,071 54.9% 1949 34,861,160 = 13,151,359 37.7" 
1951 24,698,965 16,404,484 66.4 1950 39,284,559 18,443,797 46.9 
1951 44,829,724 25,125,259 56.0 
ea a pa ee hc 1951 $191,481 $97,969 oe 1951 $216,371 $03,875 43.4% 
PORPSRMINEE BO <.5400s cares elediee snes 1951 $93,318 $68,089 73.0% : _ ae = 
Standard Marine ..................... 1951 $709,587 $391,603 55.2% 
PA MAUNNC og Aisa kOe SA hb Sink 1951 $178,001 $68,240 38.3% 
Standard of New York................ 1950 $1,471,322 $570,228 38.8% 
P@btl Aiestrenee ..6. 65 Stes ci sdecs 1950 $700,536 $326,614 46.6% 1951 1,520,406 726,591 47.8 
1951 707,411 352,362 49.8 
SOURIS RVIMMETESUON ESAs, sis o's 0 vaste craroanoeeeiorme 1947 $6,569,109 $3,953,538 60.2% 
Poeriess Casualty ooo. occ cic se ceccccs 1947 $2,940,020 $1,283,450 43.7% 1948 5,838,018 3,098,134 53.1 
1948 4,100,620 1,511,486 36.9 1949 5,434,593 2,977,590 548 
1949 5,101,746 2,264,239 44.4 1950 4,954,534 2,601,626 52.5 
1950 6,406,440 2,692,285 42.0 1951 4,869,821 2,472,455 50.8 
1951 7,537,849 4,391,440 58.3 
Pennsylvania Fire ..................... 1950 $710,680 $308,590 43.4% ‘Sun Insurance Office................... 1951 $953,793 $464,557 48.7% 
1951 872,895 451,555 51.7 , . nen sist me 
Sun Underwriters Ins. Co.............. 1951 $205,450 $95,933 46.7% 
Penn. Manufact ’ Assn. C Ity.. 1950 $11,980,906 $6,613,466 55.2% ss " ? 
ae aatcacinatia ee ae 1931 *14'010700 ee 525 EF WMMOCMMMINGMEEEN 6.06 vices oid ceaaees 1950 $164,689 $64,176 39.06 c 
1951 649,083 387,539 59.7 
Philadelphia F. & M.................... 1950 = $1,405,023 $711,944 50.7% T : ~ 57 2 Q4A 712 59 107 
- Eng’ a ; ravelers Indemnity .................. 1947 $45,780,982  $23,844.718 52.1% 
— ete aaa 1948 59,907,075 28,635,436 478 
1949 69,555,391 29,776,014 42.8 
Phoenix Assurance .................... 1950 $604,642 $252,038 41.7% 1950 77'123°447 33'003°910 44.0 
1951 446,919 161,935 36.2 1951 88,054,048 46,088,708 52.3 
PIGEMIK: IMMOMIBIEY, 23 2.2650.655 obi. dens 1947 $8,784,640 $4,906,854 55.9% T, l I Corse en 1947 $117,069,656 $65,374,539 55.8% 
1948 8,726,158 4.347.460 49.8 ee ee 1948 ¥ 34/525 127 76,490,125 569 
1949 8,152,573 3,365,740 41.3 1949 151,520,275 89,761,118 59.2 
1950 9,548,342 4,366,547 45.7 1950 169,772,830 109,571,507 64.5 
1951 10,442,269 5,228,074 50.1 1951 214,334,325 154,166,374 71.9 
Phoenix of Hartford..............00..% 1950 $2,815,603 $1,413,526 De) ao eeepc) ee) 1950 $136,580 $58,962 43.20% 
1951 3,398,786 ‘(1,907,054 56.1 ols 1951 150,325 76,581 50.9 
0) 7 Sle oe an nein Laat enone ie gs eae 1950 = $5,822,717 $2,723,705 46.8% ion Assurance of London........... 1951 $191,481 $97,969 51.2% 
195] 6,627 450 3'536,079 53.4 Union Assurance of London... 5 $191, 7,96 5 
United Fi PEM c eet as cede vob enna 1950 $270,498 $112,755 41.7% 
Preferred Accident ................... 1947 $11,664,841 $6,721,903 wa 1951 199,938 72'444 36.2 
(in liquidation) 1948 9,857,536 4,782,215 48.5 
1949 9,617,511 4,268,635 44.4 United National Indemnity............. 1947 $2,591,079 $1,339,796 51.7% 
1950 9,683,890 6,248,393 64.5 1948 3,916,318 1,852,863 47.3 
’ : F x a , 1949 4,764,544 2,068,299 43.4 
Providence Washington .............. 1950 $3,326,579 $1,948,573 58.6% 1950 5,770,498 2,972,253 51.5 
1951 4,379,430 2,689,337 61.4 1951 645,575 389,514 60.3 
Providence Washington Indemnity..... 1950 $197,363 $134,155 68.0% United Pacific Insurance.............. 1950 $11,375,606 $5,013,926 44.1% 
1951 571,123 250,380 43.8 1951 13,895,413 7,881,420 56.7 
POROVIGEHO FURNO > Si52 hc oboe a eee aee ewes 1951 $316,232 $140,448 444% (Continued on Page 46) 
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Country-wide Experience—Non-Stock Cos. 


(Continued 


Company 


Penn. Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual 
Casualty . 


Public Service Mutual 


Security Mutual Casualty...... 


Security Mutual oy pore heleuy eee 


Formerly Security Taxpayers Mutual 


State Farm Mutual Auto 


State Insurance Fund... 


trom 


Pp 


$91,200,689 


$36,632,459 
40,166,691 
46,676,545 
44,556,624 
54,412,418 


age 34) 

Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
$7,415,387 $4,419,128 
9,641,820 4,521,387 
10,800,354 5,701,869 
11,798,466 5,966,209 
12,370,400 6,830,001 
$4,340,736 $2,069,148 
3,227,465 1,402,817 
3,555,662 2,138,143 
4,066,285 2,288,413 
4,879,730 2,638,929 
$3,547,685 $2,198,855 
4,334,394 2,123,295 
4,674,699 2,734,873 
4,931,880 3,190,428 
6,040,978 4,095,535 
$968,209 $433,357 
1,261,922 621,547 
1,855,388 932,473 
2,312,538 1,212,327 
2,791,908 1,584,603 


$55,991,432 


$27 832,697 
31,198,007 
39,089,210 
37,930,635 
16,322,428 


Loss 
Ratio 


59.6% 
46.9 


Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued fr 


Company 
United States Casualty... 


United States F. & G.... 


United States Fire 


United States Guarantee... 


Universal Indemnity 


Vigilant 


Westchester Fire .......... 


Western Assurance of Toronto... 


Western National 


Reinsured by the Fireme 


World Fire & Marine 


Yorkshire 


Yorkshire Indemnity 


Zurich General Accident. ... 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
195] 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951] 


195] 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951] 


1950 
1951 


1951 
1951 


1947 


1950 
1951 


1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Page 


45) 


Earned 
Premiums 
$14,532,155 

16,964,728 

17,121,445 

17,184,125 

18,313,111 


$64,635,672 
81,627,627 
95,203,110 
100,717,750 
107,697,779 


$1,796,532 


$7,449,078 
10,930,155 
11,447,218 
11,494,013 
10,703,136 


$298,161 
349,793 
402,263 
426,408 
401,350 


$597 469 
629,984 


$994.693 
$183,618 


$5,696,835 


$594,674 
678,278 


$778,592 


$2,745,691 
3,141,617 
3,452,794 
2,890,200 
2,864,879 


$28,259,806 
34,809,475 
37,989,032 
39,678,524 
45,973,898 


Losses 
Incurred 


$8,224,358 
9,105,744 
8,124,704 
8,863,148 
10,827,913 


$27,985,214 
37,309,491 
46,577,502 
50,447,875 


62,538,730 
$1,001,361 


$3,423,220 
4,496,774 
3,847,793 
3,289,466 
4,528,474 


$176,881 
193,504 
185,507 
217,218 
182,027 


$230,613 
385,680 


$548,265 
$98,946 


$3,092,962 


$281,421 
351,624 


$444,100 


$1,659,950 
iE 698, 246 
1,953,668 
1,606,154 
1.717.840 


$17,367,943 
19,590,221 
20,808,587 
23,506,473 
29,010,406 


Loss 
Ratio 


VS 


39.6% 
61.2 


H04A% 
54.1 
56.6 
55 6 


60.0 


(Continued from Page 15) 
driving question in free discussion. 
Many of them decide not to wait for 
dad to propose the agreement, but initi- 
ate the action voluntarily. 

A large number of the agents outside 
of Cook County have initiated the pro- 
gram in their own communities using 
newspaper advertising and the direct 
approach through civic groups. 

Those who have had experience with 
the plan see the greatest hope in the 
15 and 16 year olds, who may be just 
on the verge of getting driving permis- 


sion. If safe driving principles are suc- 
cessfully inculcated early, it is argued 
that the neophyte is likely to remain 


a good driver. Repeat the process with 


each wave of new drivers coming up, 
and definite improvement in the acci- 
dent record should begin to show up 


within ten years, provided application of 
the idea is sufficiently widespread. Good 
drivers, statistically stand a much better 


chance of survival than bad drivers. 
True, the ray of light which one agent 
or an entire agency working on such a 
plan can bring into a nationally dark 
picture may be hardly visible. But W. 
A. Alexander & Co. and its agents 
throughout Illinois feel that if a single 
young life can be saved the effort is 
worthwhile. The project is generating 
valuable good will for the agency and 


for every individual participating. Per- 
haps most important, if the spark set in 
Chicago and Illinois should kindle fires 


elsewhere, the 


outlook might look 
It is encouraging to know, 
at the pro- 


whole 


many inquiries received, th 
gram has developed considerable inter- 


est nationally. 
dividually 
ciations, 


auto 
a lot brighter. 


insurance 


from the 


Local agents, acting in- 
and through their local asso- 
have become interested in de- 


voting their time and effort by present- 
ing this story to the various civic groups 


in their localities. 
agreement idea gathers the better 
their parents, 


the 


it will be for teen-agers, 


The more 


momentum 


the car driving public and the insurance 


companies. 





Truck Insurance Exchange............ 


United Services Auto Assn............. 
Utica Mutual 


Utilities Mutual 





New York State Experience 


(Continued 


Westchester Fire 
Liability Other Than . 
ASG MiADINGR Lik sinc dares calon ae c «site eo 
AMO 8 TOD. WAMIACE 25) oe ce5 cc bya. so es 
Sprinkler 


Western Assurance Co. 
Sprinkler 


World Fire & Marine 


PLING ETON Ae OMOCe. o. 5s sve w bas ts wae esigns 


Theft 


Burglary and 


Sprinkler 


Yorkshire Indemnity 
Group ACcIdent mr tealth.s.. oo se san 
Workmen’s Comp. 


lAapiity ther dian Auto... .-25.......- 
PAGS MARNE Se. ce wien AW). Caen nua ata ns 
Auto: GOO). BoAMOPes 0826S ss waa cs aes 
PA, mother Aaa Auto. os lo odes cs sree 
ECTCES 118 RRS abe ag ee EE et Renee ee ary ea 
SION, pce A cae eee kay patie aes ohslsnwes 
BRAIN ASG Senn em gic an Bares bes ots 
Butwlaty rand Ghent .c...sec.cse ones < 


Yorkshire Insurance Co. 
Sprinkler 


Zurich General Accident 
Accident 
Health 


Group Accident &° Health ......5..2........ 


Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than : 
Auto Liability 
Auto Erp Beeman’ ons 56 oss oes ss oee 
P. D. Other Than ; 
Glass 

















1951 $14,131,802 $10,464,232 74.0% 
1950 $7,560,796 $2,690,210 35.6% 
1951 7,463,933 2,765,617 37.1 
1947 $14,466,697 $7,489,251 51.8% 
1948 16,145,081 8,012,666 49.7 
1949 17,116,077 8,429,874 49.3 
1950 17,186,574 8,269,925 48.1 
1951 20,079,483 1 1,089,399 Bac 
1947 $1,233,621 $931,860 75.5% 
1948 1,325,345 996,716 pe 
1949 1,653,904 1,197,067 72.4 
1950 1,703,118 1,821,046 106.9 
1951 1,905,379 1,311,266 68.8 
from ige 44) 
Bee $8 ee 630 I 
ie 91 944 1037.3 
ate. 30 293 976.6 
hans 6,651 7,500 112.8 
oe $6,780 $8,737 «128.9% 
Brie $772 —$182 23.6% 
ee $772 $182 23.6% 
$5 b. % 
eb cawee / peak aie é acess 
es 22,724 10,818 47.6 
em -$22736 «= $10,818 47.6% 
yews $4,949 $963 19.5¢ 
meer 251,183 157,605 62.7 
era 169,896 394,372 232:1 
Mey: 507,560 177,939 35.0 
ee 109,808 102,430 cay 
Bes 12,590 3,786 03.3 
< 7,820 79 1.0 
tee 3,180 re re 
Fane 44,835 20,928 46.7 
eet 179,141 60,017 33.5 
Daten. $1,200,962 $918,119 71.1% 
oe $2,701 $. Re 
Haare $2, 701 ae % 
pane $2,636 $690 26.2% 
a 2,390 1,248 52.2 
a as 3,607,320 1,921,691 53.3 
eaten 2,658,953 1,948,328 73:3 
Weticzas 1,354,760 1,372,576 101.3 
ie aa 2,659,685 2,365,344 88.9 
ee es 990,545 569,369 575 
Speak 157,887 92,876 58.8 
RAE 104,561 19,560 18.7 
arias 216,966 86,245 39.8 
cones $11,755,703 $8,377,927 71.3% 


nm 


enna 
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Have you tried... 


oe 
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... for Fidelity and Surety Bonds | 


cone 


we out service all of our | 


our boast, 


23.69% competitors 


pee Write us about an agency 


: WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


3.5 One of America's Oldest Bonding Companies 


175 West Jackson Blvd. Sioux Falls 1700 Commerce Street 21 West 10th Street 
“7 Chicago, Illinois South Dakota Dallas 1, Texas Kansas City 6, Mo. 














a8 OTHERS LOOK TO US FOR 
0:8 P| INNOVATIONS IN THE INDUSTRY | 
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GOOD BUSINESS mai ) 
TO DO BUSINESS = 

Atna Home Office 
WITH ATNA 


Sales Course 
An intensely practical course that 
advances success from three to five 
years. 


























.. IT’S ALWAYS 
GOOD BUSINESS 
TO DO BUSINESS 
WITH ATNA 


Atna Plan 
Pioneer method of risk and insur- 
ance analysis for commercial and 


industrial accounts. 











.. IT’S ALWAYS 
GOOD BUSINESS 
TO DO BUSINESS 
WITH ATNA 


Atna Plandex 


An easy-to-use survey selling device 
for personal accounts. 



































.. IT’S ALWAYS 
GOOD BUSINESS 
TO DO BUSINESS 
WITH ATNA 


. a 


“SS SS 
eS 
im < 


Atna Customer 
Development Plan 


An efficient prospecting method 
which finds new business in an 


agent’s own files. 














.-- IT’S ALWAYS 
GOOD BUSINESS 
TO DO BUSINESS 
WITH ATNA 


Aetna Loss 
Prevention Service 


Forges a strong bond of good will 
between you and your community. 

















AETNA CasuaLTy AND SuRETY CompaANy 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 








AGENCY BUILDING 























LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
Etna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


IS OUR BUSINESS 




















